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ry (who was killed shortly before the Armistice), 
Obe WWusical Gimes and Robert Nichols’s ‘ Dawn on the Somme.’ 

AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR This is an extension of the method adopted 


by Bliss in his Pastoral, ‘ Lie strewn the white 
flocks,’ the text of which was drawn from many 
sources, ranging in period from Theocritus to the 
present day. The objections to such a plan 


OCTOBER 1, 1930 
(For List of Contents see Pace 944) 








ts : MORNING HEROES i __.|are obvious ; if listeners to the Pastoral were 
ANEW SYMPHONY BY ARTHUR BLISS*) unconscious of the chief of them—lack of unity 
Somebody remarked the other day: ‘ How | —it was probably owing to the consistent charm 


js it that while novelists and poets have during; of the music. Moreover, the Pastoral is short. 
the past ten years produced a flood of books| For the purposes of an extended choral work 
about the War, composers have been practically | the mixed text is risky. In ‘ Morning Heroes,’ 








silent? At least half-a-dozen books have} however, it seems to be natural andright. Like 
ripped the imagination of almost the whole| the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey, 
civilized world, whereas we can number on the} Achilles in the Symphony represents all soldiers ; 
ngers of one hand the important post-war | the farewell of Hector and Andromache typifies 


musical works that have had even an indirect|the parting of all wives from their soldier- 


connection with the War ; and of these few not | husbands ; the arming city of ‘ Drum Taps’ is 
one has been of the stuff that achieves popularity. | any town or country that has girded itself for 
The only substantial choral work that still) war; the waiting and watching wife of the 
stands out in its suitability for performance on}|Chinese warrior of centuries ago is sister to 
Armistice Day is Elgar's “ For the Fallen,’’| the millions of women who have kept the same 
which was written during the war period. vigil. Only in the final movement does 
Since 1918, music has expressed little or nothing| the work move from the general to the par- 
of what we have all felt. Why?’ ticular, and so give point to the dedication : 
Of several answers, the chief seems to be that|‘ To the Memory of my brother Francis 
post-war literature has had the easy task of|kennard Bliss and all other Comrades killed 
expressing weariness, disillusionment, disgust ;/in battle.’ 
it has been concerned with propaganda, and| The content no doubt dictated the form ; 
with the application of whitewash or pitch to|only a symphonic structure could enable such 
the reputation of war-time politicians and|diverse elements to make their full effect of 
cmmanders. Such things provide a fruitful} contrast and unity. 
field for writers, but barren ground for com-| The choice of an Orator as soloist will cause 
posers. Yet it must have occurred to many that |some discussion. It will be well to give, at the 
by now, twelve years after the firing of the last | outset, the composer’s reasons for so unusual a 
shot, there must be something for music to say| procedure. His desire, he says, was to achieve 
that has not yet been said—something that] the dramatic intensity that seems possible only 
would attempt to deal with the heroisms and| through the spoken word; moreover, the 
griefs, not of a particular war, but of war itself.| passages given to the Orator are less suitable 
At first sight it would seem that here is a} for singing than for declamation. 
task for the poet ; but his medium is now print} The combination of speech and music raises 
rather than the voice, and so poetry is usually | problems that composers have tried to solve in 
a matter for solitary reading by the few whose | various ways, and only performance can decide 
tastes lie that way. An orchestral work might|whether they have been overcome in this 
get near the mark, but it would probably need }instance. Certainly there will be no contest 
an amount of explanatory annotation that|(as there is in Honegger’s ‘ King David’) 
might cumber rather than clear the path. Only! between the voice and the orchestra, the musical 
the poet and composer working together, and| background being lightly scored, and mainly 
speaking through orchestra and mixed chorus, | pianissimo ; the frequent points of repose in 
could achieve the right blend of universality|the orchestral part will remove the usual 
and detail. | difficulty of synchronisation by enabling the 
Something of what has been said above was | speaker to complete a period without regard to 
perhaps at the back of the mind of Arthur Bliss | tempo ; and in passages where the instrumental 
when he decided on the form and content of| part becomes melodic there is ample time for 
his latest work, ‘ Morning Heroes,’ described as|the delivery of the words. The inevitable 
‘A Symphony for Orator, Chorus, and Orchestra.’ | conflict between the indefinite pitch of the voice 
For text, the composer has gone to widely|and the notes of the orchestra matters very 
different sources—Book VI. of ‘The Iliad’ | little, if at all, as is easily proved by any success- 
(translated by W. Leaf), Whitman’s ‘ Drum| ful example of musical background in a drama. 
laps,’ the Poems of Li-Tai-Po (702-763), | Indeed, the impressiveness of musical and other 
Book XIX. of ‘ The Iliad’ (Chapman’s transla-| effects in broadcast plays seems to suggest 
tion), “ Spring Offensive,’ a poem by Wilfred Owen | developments of which composers will make 
| increasing use. 





; * To be published by Messrs. Novellos on October 10. 
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The first movement of the Symphony is | Andromache’s appeal to Hector to stay 

















entitled ‘ Hector’s Farewell to Andromache,’ | followed by his heroic reply, his prayer th a 

and begins with a lengthy orchestral prelude, | Zeus will grant his son a glorious future, a + Xk 
elegiac in character. Its opening phrase : his farewell to Andromache, who departs to} ae 

—_ home, ‘ oft looking back and letting fall yj As ve s 

Maestoso. @. = circa 58 | tears.’ {actor in t 

- re UE OE Ca TS There is touching music in this moveme straight = 

= — Es: “= [—.— ‘wge— | with an appealing melodic quality that mqgan occas! 
f= ao -- oS than makes up for the absence of a solo-singgheadlong 

/) ma pesante I quote one example : aught im 


rhythms oO} 
and indep 
role ~ ita 
=tes <2 supplies tl 
FSS ee Sa symphonic 


the phrase 





































(A great deal too much has been said concen 
ing Stravinsky’s influence on Bliss. Of cours }|_ 
Stravinsky numbered the youthful Bliss amor lee o 
his disciples, as he numbered almost ever E3 
young composer of that period. But there « 
| degrees of discipleship, and the fact is tl 
| Bliss was not only less affected than some 
| his fellows; he threw off his allegiance t: >: 


presi He has always shown a vein of ¢ 











pressive melody that is completely lacking 
Stravinsky ; and whereas the Russian become 
| drier with every fresh essay in neo-classicisi 
|the Englishman develops in emotional appe 
| His entry into the field of choralism with t 
—=— | Pastoral was significant ; still more so was t! : ; 
= | dedication of that work to Elgar—a dedicati = 














| that gave added point to some decidedly Elgaria 
| touches in the music. Ex. 4 above is only a =e-2 ‘ 
of several passages in the Symphony that a — 
expressive in the Elgarian manner; and t! ~—_— 
he : fact may excuse this digression on _ Bliss: 
aes | musical ancestry and recent development.) 
ee “Hector’s Farewell’ is followed at once by t! $ Es 
next movement, ‘ The City Arming.’ This oe 
“s*— | the longest and most elaborate portion of t! in 
-*= Symphony. It depicts the excitement a fh 
elation of a populace rushing to arms. TI et 
spirit of such an event could hardly be mor al - 
The little figure in small notes in Ex. 1 is also | vividly expressed than in this poem 
a significant feature. The sudden climax that | Whitman's, with its eager pell-mell descripti p-4— 
begins with Ex. 3 dies down, and the orator | of 6 - 
enters with a passage from‘ The Iliad,’ beginning: ‘ The young men falling in and arming ‘ 
‘So Andromache met Hector now, and | (The trowel, the jackplane, the blacksmith: 
with her went the handmaid bearing in her hammer, tost aside with precipitation), (le 
bosom the tender boy, the little child, Hector’s The lawyer leaving his office and arming, tht = 
loved son, like unto a beautiful star.’ judge leaving the court 
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S tay 





he driver deserting his wagon in the street, 


yer tg DP 

ire. ay The salesman leaving the store, the boss, 
5 tel book-keeper, porter, all leaving. ; 
fall y As we should expect, the chorus is the chief 


factor in this movement. It springs into action 
vemegpstraight away, and is silent for no more than 
it moan occasional few bars throughout. The 
-singgpheadlong energy of the poem is admirably 
aught in the sharp-cut phrases and incisive 
rhythms of the chorus. The highly characteristic 

ind independent orchestral part plays a double 
—__ffrile; it adds to the vivid pictorial effect, and 
— supplies the necessary unifying element by its 
= symphonic treatment of a few themes. Thus, 
the phrase A in the opening of this movement : 















































oa 
> 
_— |. ’ 
jis used in a great variety of ways ; and to it 
|may be traced, among other motives, the little 
semiquaver twirl that begins the marching tune 
of the troops: 
_ i 
— 
el Ex. 6 _ a rn ee 
= pr 3 —, ov ——e- = r 
rs rsa FS SSS FFE 
—} e- — & 
Even more fruitful is phrase B of Ex. 5. At 
| a reference to the City’s ‘ Million Children, we 
i. . ; : 
1cene have this (perhaps fortuitous) derivative : 
OUTS 
mon Ex. 7 ; ” ~— 
ever ts °° 
, ketene neem nent serena ae 
e 

u — 
ne van ia - = +. . ee | It is evidently identified with the idea of 
e fy 6 cS ae *, | = -o—o—"—- $+ | multitude, for a few bars later, while the chorus 
f ¢ 7" —-— vo" }-—"b +|sings of a hive pouring out its myriads, the 
ng —_ Light - ly strike on the stretch'd / orchestra plays a further variant : 
on 
cis | ee 
i GE3 ° a 
. | = 3 
it 2 
su — 

— * 
ti —)-»——# br me | = 
Ex. 8 a —5 4 6-2 
ria + _—_— © —¢ ae ee a 

: ve (B: — 

0! eo 

ar a — f 

SSS 

- oe . 
18 . w_ FL ona 
_ x “ Sipeteese wi z | 

Sa ee a. ; 

U = ro = o> 3 — we + | (The three-note ‘call’ at the top should be 
Sk a = = — 2 | noted It is; lie feature i | SEE. 

, ry al ow \ —S> ;} noted. is a Salient feature 1n this movement, 
u i and echoes of it are heard later in the Symphony.) 
an Ex. 8 becomes increasingly prominent, until in 
I this shape : 
oF 

pesant 
—T 
Kt -— ~ 4 =— 
eae a a 
E99 Ga or 
—— ee 
. ow 
lle : = it is used as a freely-treated ostinato accom- 
——— —+—_._-—_ . dhe 
eet Pp Se =——#=-|panying the choral reference to the people 
a a : ; 


“> “+ | flocking to the colours. About two-thirds of 
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the way through, the orchestra begins a march 
movement that persists to the end. (The 
connection between the part in small notes and | 
the ‘ multitude ’ figure is obvious) : 

















The wild cheers of the crowd for their) 
fav- our- ites ° 
Ex. 10 , T.&B 
aw __ */ jpn 
=44 —_ a 
—s to = Se Smee = - St 
: dt eee _—— 7 a s 
The ar 
Alla marcia. (@ =92 
a —in | 
ee a | 
os ———= == 
SS ——————— ———————— ZF 
[ ~ ——— 
. j : ’ | 
== 
A ts. , a a a 
6! oad os. = Seite 3, r=" —s SS: 
fe eh eC | te oe oe | 
fz — mf ' ’ —_— 
| me | 
SF a ee = = = 
Se «ive oa» | 72 —a aa tf 
— Te oe a mS lh oe”6h| mS. hme me hee, he oe mS 


There follows a working up to a fierce climax 
| at the words, ‘ War! be it weeks, months, or 
| years, an arm’d race is advancing!’ and the 

movement dies down as the troops recede, the 
| closing bars combining references to the chief 
‘themes, the last heard being the ‘ farewell 
motive. 

A few sustained chords serve as a bridge to 











- ‘ 92 06 » ° 
the slow movement, ‘ Vigil,’ which opens with 
éj = = = me = : = == several references to the‘ call’in Ex.8. ‘ Vigil 
————— — Ss . ; ; : 
{ s Z —3 "ss S s—s— | is two-fold, the first half dealing with an old 
= z z Z = z | Chinese poem beginning : 
0 ma pesanie “ ma ~ a eet ae ae P 
i. i 0 mfp tf o_o The warrior’s wife is sitting by her window. 
a . — - _ - —| —_ > on - « . 
— —— = ——— = === a = F | With a heavy heart she embroiders a white 
us ¢<-st : — ¢. 3 rose on a cushion of silk. 
owe. Gases res She pricks her finger ! 


Early in the march come a couple of moving 
I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote the passage in which a single 
ejaculation of ‘ Mother’ occurs with poignant | 


pages of 


effect : 





farewells. 


— 'section. Midway through the movement the 

EEE ———- | scene is changed to another vigil—that of the 

} = = ==2 <s| apa? 2 *t }army at night, the text drawing again on 

ry — — mene Ses i “ Drum-Taps 

‘ . = . “ By the bivouac’s fitful flame, 

} = } —~ f ee F A procession winding around me, solemn and 

~ fatal sweet and slow ; but first I note the tents 
"2: os; — recnaerat = of the sleeping army. ; 

oe SSS | This half of the movement is set for men’s 

. ee eee | voices until the end, when, at a reference to the 

= = — SS S= | soldiers’ ‘ thoughts of home and of those 

. _an ——— | that are far away,’ a four-part female chorus 

se softly vocalises phrases suggestive of the 

‘ farewell’ motive. This poetic movement owes 

its effect largely to the vivid contrast of the two 





| The blood falls upon the white rose and 
turns it to red. 
Swiftly her thoughts fly to her belovéd one, 
who is at war, and whose blood perhaps 
reddens the snow.’ 
| Only the women’s voices are used for this 


sections, and to the troubled brooding spirit 
| evoked by the orchestral part. 
| The third movement, ‘ Achilles goes forth to 
| battle,’ may be regarded as the Scherzo. It 
| opens with a striking picture of bustle and 


— 
prepat atic 
and third: 
fgure of 


Ex 
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a 
preparation. (The insistent dropping seconds 
= and thirds seem to be reminders of the ‘ call’ 
—! figure of Ex. 8) ° 
. Ex. 12 
illegro con fuoco. (@ = 116-120) 
if 
t 
The third Scherzo theme : 
‘limax Ex. 15 
hs, or ral 
d the : 
e, the 
chief 
well 
re t 
with 2 
‘igil plays a prominent part against the choral text : 
1 old a ‘The host set forth, and poured his steel 
= 24 é ae ne. waves far out of the fleet.’ 
dow. \= => =“{— a} ==: The second portion—really a coda—is 
vhite | | oe : ~T~*” | entitled ‘ The Heroes,’ and consists of a kind of 
roll of honour of the Greek and Trojan leaders, 
i —= acclaimed by the conflicting forces: 
and 7 ‘ Eneas, Prince of Trojans ! 
Divine Sarpedon ! 
one, This continues for about eighty bars, the music Ulysses ! 
laps § gradually becoming more definite, and leading Great-souled Archilocus ! 
toa group of three fierce themes : Brave Ajax Telamon! ’ 
this the orchestra meanwhile being concerned chiefly 
the with the three themes quoted in Exx. 13-15. 
the The movement ends with a short pean to 
= Hector. It is impossible to convey by descrip- 
tion or quotation the excitement of this 
movement ; I can only say that even a reading 
ind of the score must stir the blood of all but the 
nts most fish-like constitutions. 
It was a wise thought of the composer's to 
n’s call on the orator for the opening of the final 
he movement, ‘ Spring Offensive.’ After a scherzo 
S¢ so exuberant and individual the same media 
us could hardly be employed without a decline of 
he interest. The recitation of Wilfred Owen's 
es poem, with occasional interludes, consisting of 
v0 the chord of F minor played by four drums, 
it involves no decline. By moving the performance 
on to an entirely new plane it provides the 
0 strongest possible relief, and avoids the possi- 
it The bass of the second of these themes recalls} bility of comparison. This use of the speaking 
d the motive B of Ex. 5: voice and drums may prove to be one of the 
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most deeply-moving effects in the work. 
quote the opening lines of the poem : 

‘ Halted against the shade of a last hill 
They fed, and, lying easy, were at ease 
And, finding comfortable che ‘sts and knees 
Carelessly sle “pt But many there stood 
To the stark, blank sky 

ridge, 
Knowing their feet had come 
the world.’ 


face 


A quietly-flowing nine-eight section for or- 
Dawn on | 


chestra leads into the closing section, ‘ 
the Somme,’ which opens with unaccompaniec 
double-choir, the 
a resumption of the nine- 


the title of the Symphony : 


‘Oh, is it mist, or are these companies 
Of morning heroes who arise, arise 
Towards the risen god, upon whose brow 
Burns the gold laurel of all victories, 
Hero and heroes’ the invincible 


vod, sun ?’ 


rhe last line is delivered by the chorus alone, after 
which the orchestra rounds off the work quietly 


Ex. 1 
theme, 
the 


brief coda wherein the bass of 
d by the ‘ Farewell ’ 


call’ figure, 


by a 
accompanist 
references to the 
motive of Ex. 1, 
associated with both 
first part of * Vigil.’ 
[his article can give 
ealth of allusiveness and 


was Andromache and 


but a sligh t idea of the 
score 
tive use of his material is subconscious (e.g. 
instances as are given in Exx. 6-9) ; 

fact does not lessen the reality of the 
nor its importance as one of the unifying factors 


pre xCeSS, 


beyond the | 


to the end of} 


orchestra entering later with 
‘ight erchestral part. 
The poem ends with a passage in which occurs 


and by 
semiquaver 
and a quaver quintuplet that 
the 


pte seh in the 
No doubt much of a composer's deriva- 
, such 
but that | 


—.| 
I} some miracle we can reverse the order, and x 
| the bill first. 

“Morning Heroes’ being Bliss’s largest a 
}most important work, marks a stage in | 
|development. There is in it much that sho 


still | him in a new light, but it contains far more th 


lis clearly a natural development of the Bl 
| who began to interest the musical world twen: 
vears ago. He must be a superficial observe 
|who cannot see, for example, in ‘ The cit 
}arming ’ and ‘ Achilles goes forth to battle’ 


maturing of the highly individual gift the 
showed itself in ‘ Rout,’ ‘ Mélée Fantasque,’ an 
the incidental music to ‘ The Tempest’; an 


it is almost as easy to perceive that the Strin; 
/Quartet ‘Conversations,’ written ten year 
contained more than a hint of the lyric; 
and expressive qualities shown in the openin 
of the Symphony, in ‘ Vigil’ (especially in t! 
women’s: voice section), and in the rece 
‘ Pastoral.’ In saying above that the Symphon 
contains much that shows the composer in 
new light, I had in mind especially the excellen 
of the choral writing. The point wort 
nentioning to-day, when it is a matter f 
complaint that composers seem to be able t 
handle with ease and brilliance every kind 
medium save the very one in which this countr 
is still pre-eminent. In ‘ Morning Heroes’ tl 
vocal writing abounds in fresh and _ origin; 
touches ; vet, after a pretty careful reading \ 
it from a choralist’s standpoint, I can see nothin 
that is bevond the skill of any good, well-foun 
|choir. Alertness is the quality necessary abo 
'all; the singers must be nimble with words a 
well as with notes, and they must not b 
content with merely holding their own agains 


| the unusually independent and vivid orchestra 


ago, 


is 


se 


in o lone work. | se — = on er be no less vivi 
‘mselves Ove % gives ¢ »SSI0I 
‘A few words have to be added to an analysis | . be; _— tl . kind ' f " i = . 
of being the k shor: g that 
that has already gone far beyond the length|‘ —s cr S ate wag & 
planned }°comes off.’ Choralists don’t jib at diff 
T . a ee culties V rive o > Vy 
rhere may be in some quarters an inclination | © it . rig thrive . fe Ag ae _ they 
‘ . opyec oO - grate ) ; at 
not unnatural, perhaps—to see Morning J sie * — a Pe : — th 
, . . “¢ aoes lel “ alr " Z y : > SI 
Heroes ’ some kind of extra-musical significance ; gt hag a a 
that ‘lies’ badly for everybody in turn ; that 


a few may even call it a glorification of war. 
On this point let the composer speak for himself. 
In a statement written for publication he says : 


“I make no defence of my choice of this 
subject, as I have no political views to put 
forward, no moral prejudices to air, no theories 
indeed of any kind to expound. I have been 


guided entirely by my aims as an artist, for 
whom other considerations than the esthetic 


do not exist.’ 

If either poet or composer stinted the glamour 
and excitement of the city arming and the 
Greek hero going forth to war, they would not 


be artists, for they would not be true to life. 
For almost all the tragic side of history is due 
to the fact that war begins with glamour as 
surely as it ends with the reckoning; and 


too often consists of notes ‘left over’ from thi 
orchestral part ; that elaborately says nothing 
of moment ; that lacks drive and purpose, ané 
all the other qualities that go to make a musical 
performance a new and vitalising experience for 
all concerned. 

A reviewer soon learns to be chary of pro 
phecy ; he sees too many musical works, plays 
and books labelled as masterpieces and launch 
with every augury of a success that never comes 
I do not feel, however, that there is any risk 1! 
hailing ‘ Morning Heroes’ as an outstanding 
work. A study of the proof-sheets for th 
purposes of this article has moved and excited 
me to a degree that is new in my experience ot 
mentally-heard music ; and if the mere printed 





page 
perhaps the end of war will not come till by | from actual performance ? 


can do so much, what may we not expect 


H.G 
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THE ‘ CHRISTMAS ORATORIO’: 
ORIGINAL OR BORROWED ? 
By C. SANFORD TERRY 
:. 

The season approaches when the ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ will again be heard in churches and 
concert-rooms, and audiences, scanning exiguous 
programme-notes, will again glean the customary 
information that the music is secular though 
the text is sacred. Bach’s curiously insensitive 
habit of adaptation will receive reproof, and 
Schweitzer will probably be quoted: ‘ Even 
the hearer who does not exactly know how the 
adaptations have been made [in the Oratorio 
will feel that the words and music do not agree.’ | 

Already, before Rust edited the Oratorio for | 
the Bachgesellschaft in 1856, the derivation of 
its most attractive movements was traced to 
secular cantatas, whose performance 
admittedly preceded its own. Rust’s pre- 
decessors, von Winterfeld and Mosewius, his 
successors, Spitta and Schweitzer, accepted the 
conclusion. Parry thought it ‘ dimly possible ’ 
that they were wrong. But the first confident 
challenge to their opinion was adventured in 
my ‘ Life of Bach’ (1928). It is proposed to 
examine here the evidence on which that 
challenge was based. 

The material facts in the problem are as 
follows : 

1. On September 5, 1733, to celebrate the 
eleventh anniversary of the Saxon Crown Prince 
Friedrich Christian’s birth, Bach’s Collegium 
Musicum performed his secular cantata ‘ Her- 
cules auf dem Scheidewege,’ to which his son 
gave the alternative title, ‘Die Wahl 
Herkules.’ 

2. On December 8, 1733, the same Leipsic 
society observed the birthday of the prince’s 
mother, the Queen-Electress Maria Josepha, by 
a public performance of Bach's cantata ‘ Tonet 
ihr Pauken,’ of whose conventional libretto 
Bach himself probably was the author. 

3. On October 5, 1734, the first anniversary 
of Augustus III.’s accession was celebrated at 
Leipsic by a performance of Bach’s Cantata 
‘Preise dein Gliicke’ (libretto by Johann 
Christian Clauder). Both sovereigns were 
present. 

4. On December 25, 1734, Bach conducted 
in St. Nicholas’s Church the first Part of his 
Christmas ‘ Oratorium ’—it is so designated in 
his own script—the remaining five Parts of 
which were performed on December 26 and 27, 
1734, and January 1, 2, and 6, 1735. 

5. The ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ as this assem- 
blage of six seasonal cantatas is popularly called, 
contains sixty-four movements. Nearly half 
(thirty) are recitatives of the Gospel narrative 
or popular Christmas hymns, and are therefore 
peculiar to the Oratorio. Three others are 
choruses on the Bible text, thirteen are arioso 
recits. commenting on its incidents, and one 


three 


des 
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is instrumental, the so-called ‘ Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony in Part 2. Thus, as to forty-seven 
sixty-fourths—practically three-quarters—of its 
contents the ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ is an original 
work. Six other movements—two choruses, 
one trio, and three arias—are not found else- 
where in Bach’s music, and afford no valid 
suspicion of being adaptations. There remain 
eleven movements—roughly one-sixth of the 
work—whose music is common to the Oratorio 
and one or other of the three secular cantatas 


already mentioned. Their relation to it is 
conveniently exposed in tabular form : 

Oratorio only: —_ te of 

I. Il. Ill. IV. V. VI. Movements. 

Bible Recit. 2 4 3 1 3 3 16 
Arioso Recit.1 3 2 2 2 3 13 
Choral meee 822 we 
Sinfonia ... 1 1 53 
Bible Chorus- 1 1 —- 1 3 | 
Trio a . - j - l 
Chorus... - 11 2 64 
Aria l - 2 $3 

Common to the Oratorio and Cantatas : 
Chorus Ii*- 1* 1¢- — 8 | 
Arias ... 2972*¢- 2Aiat- 7-U 
Duet Bi - If - a 

$42 7H Hh 
64 

Such are the data of the problem. They 

indicate alternative conclusions. Either Bach 


inserted in the Oratorio music already comp sed 
for three secular cantatas previously performed, 
or, he drew upon the Oratorio score, as yet 
unheard, to complete them. Jrima facie the 
iirst commends itself, for priority of performance 
would seem to indicate priority of composition. 
In fact, a specific case in Bach’s experience 
declares the test unreliable. On March 24, 
1729, he performed at Céthen, to another text 
and from a particular score, nine numbers of the 
‘ Matthauspassion,’ which were not heard in 


their original form until three weeks later 
(April 15). 
The date of performance being therefore 


negligible, a conclusion must be sought along 
two other lines of approach. The first 
circumstantial or historical, the second critical 
or esthetic. Neither yields a positive finding ; 
both point to an identical conclusion. 

Consider first the circumstantial evidence. 

On eleven recorded occasions at Leipsic Bach 
composed gratulatory cantatas in homage to 


1S 


the reigning sovereign and his family. Of 
three of them the music is lost. The rest throw 
the clearest light on his treatment of these 


piéces d’occasion. They fall within the period 
under our particular observation, and are as 
follows : 





* *Ténet ibr Pauken.’ ft ‘ Hercules." ~ ‘ Preise deia Glucke.’ 
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1. ‘ Frohes Volck, vergniigte Sachsen,’ per- 
formed on August 3, 1733, celebrated the name- 
day of the King-Elector Augustus III. Only 
the recits. are original. The rest of the work 
is an adaptation of ‘ Froher Tag, verlangte 
Stunden,’ composed for the re-opening of the 
reconstructed Thomasschule in the previous year 
(June 5, 1732). 

2. ‘Hercules auf dem Scheidewege’ was 
performed on September 5, 1733, the birthday 
of the Crown-Prince. Only its recits. are 
exclusively its own, for it shares its opening 
chorus and all (five) its arias with the ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio.’ Whether it received them from that 
work or contributed them to it is the problem 
before us. Certainly its concluding chorus is 
not original, for. Bach borrowed it from the 
Whitsuntide Cantata ‘ Erwiinschtes Freuden- 
licht,’ whose date is positively established as 
1731. This is significant. For, had the rest of 
‘ Hercules ’ been really original, Bach’s interest 


or invention would hardly have failed him in 
the less than sixty bars of straightforward 


chorus writing which conclude the Cantata. 

3. ‘ Tonet ihr Pauken, erschallet Trompeten ’ 
was performed on December 8, 1733, the birth- 
day of the Queen-Electress Maria Josepha. 
Only the recits. are original. The first and 
last choruses and all the arias but one are ir 
the Oratorio, while the remaining aria was 
certainly borrowed from a source not yet 
discovered. That the other movements (ex- 
cepting the recits.) also are adaptations is the 
more probable, seeing that Bach finished the 
score only a few hours before its performance. 

4. ‘ Blast Larmen, ihr Feinde,’ was performed 
on January 17, 1734, in honour of Augustus III.’s 
coronation as King of Poland. Notwithstanding 
the occasion, Bach was content to adapt an 
earlier (1725) Cantata, ‘ Der zufriedengestellte 
£Zolus.’ 

5. ‘ Auf schmetternde Téne’ was performed 
on August 3, 1734, the name-day of Augustus 
III. Only the recits. are original. The rest 
of the music was borrowed from an earlier (1726) 
work, ‘ Vereinigte Zwietracht der wechselnden 
Saiten,’ composed tor a University function. 

6. ‘ Preise dein Gliicke, gesegnetes Sachsen ’ 


= 


was performed on October 5, 1734, the first 
anniversary of Augustus III.’s accession. The 
sovereign and his consort were present. The 


occasion was exceptional, but two of the nine 
movements of the Cantata can be positively 


traced in other scores. Its opening chorus 
served also as the Osanna of the ‘ Hohe 
Messe,’ and it shares its third aria with No. 47 
of the Oratorio. The cantata was called for 


unexpectedly, and was written at three or four 
days’ notice. It is therefore extremely im- 
probable that the chorus was written for the 
Moreover, it is difficult to believe that 
3ach deliberately and willingly composed an 
elaborate double-chorus for performance, in- 
adequately rehearsed, in the open air to the light 


occasion. 


of torches at nine o’clock on a dark Octo} 
night. There is no reasonable doubt that 
took it from the score of the Mass, now complet. 
or nearing completion. As to the aria, it w 
be suggested in a subsequent article that it, to 


was borrowed from a _ source which th 
Oratorio also laid under contribution. 

7. Two days after the performance 
‘Preise dein Gliicke,’ Bach conducted }; 


‘Schleicht, spielende Wellen ’ (October 7, 1734 
The occasion was the birthday of Augustus III 
who was present with his Queen, and for whog 
entertainment the citizens had made elaborat 
preparations in advance. Bach offered 
score entirely original. Nor, so far as we know 
did he use the music elsewhere. He repeate 
the Cantata in 1736. 

8. * Verlockender Gotterstreit ’ was performe( 
on the name-day of Augustus III. (August 3 
probably in 1735. The music is not original 
but a réchauffage ot the Weimar ‘ Was mir 
behagt.’ 

What do we draw from this 
survey ? On July 27, 1733, Bach had applie 
for the position of Court Composer. He 
received it on November 19, 1736. The eigh 
cantatas were produced in the interval 
Commissioned by a Leipsic audience, Bac: 
undoubtedly regarded them as an opportunity 
to demonstrate his ability and loyalty to ; 
sovereign whom the B minor Kyrie an 
Gloria apparently had failed to impress. His 
well-wishers at Court would not neglect to 
advertise his assiduity, and the libretti of at 
least two of them—‘ Ténet ihr Pauken’ and 
‘Blast Larmen ’—were certainiy sent up to 
Dresden. Bach has stated the grounds of his 
desire to secure a Court appointment, and he 
had compelling practical reasons for not treating 
these occasional cantatas merely as the vehicles 
of refurbished music. Two of them are particv- 
larly sub judice on this score, and the verdict 
must in large part depend upon Bach's practice 
in regard to the other six. 

Omitting the recitatives, necessarily peculiar 
to each cantata, Bach’s opportunities for pro- 
viding original music in the six Cantatas, and 
the extent to which he took advantage of them 
are revealed in the following table : 


conclusion 
9 


No. of 
No. of adapted 
Cantata movements movements 
‘Frohes Volck ’ 6 6 
‘Blast Larmen ’ oe 8 8 
* Auf schmetternde Tone ’ 6 6 
‘ Preise dein Gliicke ’ 5 5*(or 2 
‘Schleicht sp. Wellen ’ 6 0 
* Verlockender 
Gotterstreit ’ 9 9 
Total 40 34 (or 31 


The table indicates that on the six occasions 
for which the Cantatas were designed Bach onl 





* The circumstances already detailed justify this figur 
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once troubled himself to provide original music. 

tis not suggested that he regarded these secular 
ie contemptuously. On the contrary, the 
scores Of all the eleven that are extant are 
prefaced with his prayerful ‘ Jesu, help me or 


conclude with the ascription, ‘ To God alone be 


the praise.’ But it is clear beyond question 
that normally they did not invite him to provide 
them with original music. ‘ Schleicht, spielende 
Wellen ’ is the only exception, and for an obvious 
reason. The occasion afforded his first personal 
contact with Augustus since his petition was 
sent in, a little more than a year before, for the 
post of Court Composer. Moreover, the Cantata 
would be heard by the King himself. That 
Bach would have been as meticulous in regard to 
‘Preise dein Gliicke ’ had he received adequate 
notice we may feel sure. And as it stands, 
three of its five movements cannot be discovered 
in other scores. Thus it becomes at once im- 
probable that the ten movements ‘ Hercules ’ 
and ‘ Ténet ihr Pauken ’ share with the Oratorio 
are original. For what reason should Bach 
offer the absent Queen and Crown Prince 
deeper homage than the absent King ? 

Another point emerges which has escaped 
the consideration of Spitta, Schweitzer, and 
others. Is there no significance in Bach’s 
very belated interest in the oratorio form? Is 
nothing to be inferred from the fact that he 
thrice experimented with it in the period 
1733-36, but never before or after those 
years? ; that the experiments synchronized 
with the production of the ‘ Hohe Messe ’ and 
his hottest wooing of the Dresden Court? It 
will be suggested in a later article that the 
Christmas, Easter, and Ascension Oratorios were 
all written to attract his Catholic Sovereign, 
and for that reason were as little likely to be 
second-hand goods as the original portion of 
the ‘ Hohe Messe’ offered to Augustus in 1733. 

Schweitzer gratuitously assumes that Bach 
found peculiar satisfaction in composing these 
secular texts, and that they stirred him to 
original effort. But the contrary is the fact, 
and the above table declares it. Moreover, 
though Leipsic had an operatic tradition and 
apparatus, and though the musical resources 
which performed Bach’s loyal effusions in 
1733-34 were at his disposal for the greater part 
of his official career at Leipsic, less than thirty 
secular cantatas came from his pen in that 
period. He treated them, in fact, as inter- 
tuptions of his normal and preferred activity. 
As to the cantatas performed in the period at 


which he was at work upon the ‘ Christmas| 


Uratorio,’ only once, and on a special occasion, 
was he at pains to give them original music. 


And for that reason the secular origin of the | 


movements these cantatas share with the| 
Uratorio is exceedingly questionable. An 
analysis of the movements themselves will 


invite the same opinion. 


(To be continued. 
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THE TECHNIOUE OF ROMANTICISM 
By A. J. B. HutTcHINGs 
(Concluded from September number, p. 792 
IV.—Tue Latest PHAsSE—DELIUS 

It is but an affectation of modesty that forbids 
my writing ‘the last phase.’ I leave that pro- 
nouncement to more august pens than mine; so 
that when I assert, in the chorus of small fry, that 
romanticism is a worked-out seam, a dry orange 
at which a number of decadent composers are 
still turgidly but pitifully sucking, I do not neces- 
sarily imply that I look to see those conceptions 
and aspirations usually styled ‘ romantic’ under- 
going a temporary or lengthy abeyance, but merely 
that a technical ‘ -ism,’ a musical fashion, is now 


passing away as all fashions ultimately must. 
In the Musical Times of last March, Mr. Edwin 
Evans wrote: ‘In esthetics, ‘“‘ romantic’’ is, in 


fact, less an epithet descriptive of poetic content 
than a term of art chronology, defining the position 
of a work of art in the historical sequence to which 
it belongs. It isa definite phase, with a beginning, 
and therefore presumably with an ascertainable 
From this passage, I take it that Mr. Evans 
‘romantic’ as denoting a 
certain quality of technique; this being so, his 
criticism not in opposition to that of, say, 
Mr. Cecil Gray, whose ‘ History of Music’ and 
other writings constantly emphasise the fact that 
music is primarily the romantic art, and only 
attains its loftiest expression when romantic 
ideals are ascendant in the world of art. Many of 
the discussions upon ‘ The Knell of Romanticism ’ 
now to be found in all branches of the arts could 
be considerably clarified if it were first observed 
that the adjective ‘romantic’ may imply either 
of two connotations. It may understood to 
correspond either with ‘romance,’ an abstract 
noun meaning a certain combination of creative 
impulses (what wretched jargon!), or with 
‘romanticism,’ grammatically an abstract noun, 
but musically and for my present purpose a concrete 
one, denoting a certain type of musical technique. 
It is my task in this essay to indulge once more 
in what Wordsworth would call ‘ The fingering 
habit,’ and Debussy ‘ poking my esthetic nose 
where it not wanted.’ But I hope that the 
distinction in terms I have just made will excuse 
any sin of /ése-mystéve, on the grounds that I may 
be allowed to deal with the concrete thing, tech- 
nique, by concrete reference. Unfortunately, I 
have to argue another claim—that I am justified 
in saying that the technical characteristics of 
romanticism, some of which | enumerated in my 
second essay of this series, having been pursued 
with increasing definiteness by composers of the 
19th century from Schumann onwards, reached 
their logical limits in the music of Delius, and 
that therefore any creative art which followed 
this must either be stale and decadent or be 
vitalised with fresh elements which forbid its 
inclusion among pure works of the great roman 
ticist school. For instance, I cannot regard 
Arnold Bax as one with valid orders in the apostolic 
succession of English romanticism. He is a great 
composer simply because he is one of the few who 
have had the ability to work both through the 
of the 19th-century school  (z.e., 

| Delianism) and out to something further that 
| dissociates him from that school. I have not yet 
|heard the new Bax symphony; my present 


end.’ 
regards the adjective 


1S 


be 


1S 


| technique 
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impression of Bax’s work is that of an amazing This is not intended in any way as a slight up 
hybrid. But at this peculiar stage in musical|a very beautiful work. I must number myy 
history a great composer must be a hybrid if he is| among those heretics who hold that Delius exe 
to avail himself of the technique of Delius and the | in chamber, as in orchestral music. Unfortunatg 
[ only know one composer} or otherwise, to meet Delius in chamber mug 
who, with Bax, has succeeded in this. I wish his! stripped of all but the minimum resources 
work could be heard more often in England. He|colour, is to meet him with all the techni 
is the Polish composer Szymanowski, whose violin| paraphernalia exposed. A great critical w 
concerto was performed at one of last season’s| upon the subject of Shakespearean tragedy begi 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts. But in England| with the words, ‘ What was Shakespeare’s trag 
to-day there are quite a number of second-grade, | conception ¢ Shakespeare himself may ne 
albeit able, composers who have either realised, | have asked such a question.’ But this does p 
or are painfully realising, that to be lured into the | prevent Dr. Bradley from answering that questi 
footsteps of Delius is to lured down a blind|at length, and with illuminating results. (jy 
alley. Charity forbids mention of names—‘ water-| might do the same in the case of Delius. There 
cress music ’ was the name applied to their work | @ peculiarity in the English temperament, in Spor 
by a well-known composer of my acquaintance, and other things just as much as in art; that; 
who himself confessed to having been drawn. It is| the admiration of work which is apparently 
one of the great tragedies of art that a second-rate | natural gift, above work which shows previo 
man, no less than a first-rate one, is devoted to| painstaking. The one thing which most musiciz 
his creations, and blind to their decadence. What | fail to acknowledge, in fact do not like to ackno 
are my proofs of all this? Why take Delius as ledge, is that Delius the craftsman isa considerah 
the ne plus ultra of a pure style ? part of Delius the artist. Everything in 
Of course the real proof is incommunicable ; it| biography points to an intellectual rather than gq 
lies in the conviction of sheer intuition. It is easy|emotional nature. Were it not for his malag 
to show, for instance, that in Henry VII.’s Chapel | we should see him as he was in early life4 
at Westminster Abbey the perpendicular style in | cricketer, a good shot, an adventurer, a rebel 
architecture reached a logical limit: that in the} Man with a sense of humour and a caustic tongy 
prose of John Lyly the antithetical style was} Upon occasion, possessing high animal spirits, t 
pushed to an extreme which would make further | friend of the litterateur, scientist, and philosophe; 
development mechanical and ugly ; but in musical | rather than of the ‘ water« ress musician. Delius 
technique distinctions of style lie in things less | Canonisation misrepresented him in some respecty 
It is just the hard thought, indeed the amount 
| time he himself admits spending, that raise sud 
a work as that quoted above to something great 
than mere romantic rhapsody of a refined ‘ blue 
There for discussic: 


great romanticists 


be 


superficial. If one wanted just to write a catalogue 
of ‘ typical features of the period,’ one might just 
as well go to popular music as to good stuff. In 


an essay on popular music, in his book ‘ Along 


the Road,’ Mr. Aldous Huxley shows how the| type. are two questions 
technique of popular music lags chronologically | First, how did this later technique evolve 


behind that of artistic musik Thus, while Delius | Secondly, wherein lies the craftsmanship of Deliy 


was still writing, popular music re-echoed the|! surmounting the decadence? (A _ questi¢ 

harmony of Gounod and Spohr. Now, in the which certainly never entered the com poser 

20th century, our dance tunes languish with added | head.) 

sixths, added seconds, dominant ninths, elevenths, When the old baroque contrapuntal scho 
‘ 


and all the Delian box of tricks. After all, you} passed away there passed with it a quality whid 
have only to play this sort of thing slowly, put in}it has always been the peculiar difficulty 
an extra, pulsing, octave bass, and then imagine| romantic composers to re-capture, namely, 
something a little more commonplace, to find a|‘ horizontal’ carrying power. In the words 
very near approach to a clanking, processional; Dr. Dyson, ‘ the exploitation of masses of sour 
‘ rather than of threads of melody, and the co 
sequent tendency to seek expression as much @ 
contrasts of quantity as in refinements of qualitj 
——, | Were consistent features in the music of the 19 
——%+|century.’ With a composer like Delius, who relis 
little on dynamic effects of the heavy, Teutoni 
| Beethoven-Mahler type, the employment of t 
| wider chords of the dominant, and of melodies 
;a rhapsodic nature, was a necessary means 
acquiring this forward thrust, something akin t 
| what the scientist calls ‘ kinetic energy.’ Verg 
says (of Charon’s boat, I think), ‘ Vires acquit! 
eundo.’ But some man will say, ‘ Are we not tol 
that some of Delius’s most lovely moments 2 
| those when he poises almost without motion upt 
one shimmering chord, say an added sixth 
| Certainly, but it is the peculiar nature of tho 
rich discords, the ninths, elevenths, and thirteenth 
developed in later romantic technique, togethé 
| with the sevenths of the earlier stage, to posse 
|a sort of carrying power. Originally they sup 
=| ported chromatic or other suspensions, and wel 
&. |Tesolved, so that when left unresolved the 


blues.’ 


Detivs. 
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yiliueested a ‘field of ideas,’ just as if I said, 
exeal To-morrow we shall - Thus, while Elgar 
Natdbtains the motive power of his second Symphony 
Musfhy metrical pulse and suspensions, Delius obtains 
ces @hat of his Violin Concerto by his harmonic skill, 
hnigind above all by his marvellous sense of the true 
Wofmeaning of form and rhythm. It is just this last 
begiffyality which distinguishes him from our friend 
tragthe blues-concocter. 

new Whereas the blues man depends upon the regular 
‘S niecurrence of metrical pulse as a warp and woof 
estigipver which to make his monotonous syncopations, 

OwfPelius depends upon rhythm in its only true 
lereM@meaning for the cultured musician—namely, a 
Spine sense of extended phrasing, and of diversified 
latiMthought within the phrase. I quote three of 
tly Hthe principal melodies of the Violin Sonata 


mentioned above : 





sin And vet there are those who speak of a lack of 
thythmic interest in Delius Such melodies 
elim those above are born of the pure rhapsody, the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’ that 
has begotten our most felicitous lines of poetry. 
Rhythm is a greater thing than mere time-values. 
ho You cannot really ‘ tap the rhythm ’ of a phrase. 
Pith is as much a part of rhythm as time is. 
y @ Rhythm is simply the power of extended thought. 
Itis the very life-stuff which distinguishes the work 
s @ ofa master from that of an imitator. Form is but 
a wider application of the same thing. If form 
means what Pope called ‘ surveying the whole,’ 
h i the power to give an artistic consistency and 


' 
as 


liyf COhesion to an accumulation, or rather develop- 
194m ment, of thought, then Delius is a master of form, 
elif at least in his best works. (Incidentally, the 


pruning-knife could be used with advantage in 


thf most of his works in the form of variation upon 


sof 4non-original air.) One of the few undistinguished 
; @ works of Delius I know is the collection of three 
pieces for pianoforte, where there is none of the 
extended rhapsodic thought, but just the roman- 
ticist’s pet chords, mostly laid out in arpeggios. 
Recently a photograph was given in one of the 
arg daily papers of the rejected frescoes designed by 
Frank Brangwyn for the Houses of Parliament. 
1) f The fact that the photograph could not reproduce 
the colours of the frescoes helped one to observe 
something of their form, as the limitations of the 
he Chamber do in music. Were it not for the 
that Brangwyn is more a decorative artist than 
Delius (I hope I am not putting my foot in it !), 
I should conceive that the two men have similar 
ideals of form. Thus, as applied to Delius, Dr. 
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fact | 


Dyson’s phrase ‘the exploitation of masses of | 


sound’ implies not so much a distribution of 
dynamic forces as of harmonic colours. The rich 
quality of these colours was made for him. One 


has but to compare the thick, ugly spacing of the 
final chords of some Beethoven sonatas with the 
same chords as spaced out by Chopin, to realise 
this ; and although we have to believe that Delius 
was never directly influenced by Debussy the 
whole musical world learnt to acquire greater 
sensitiveness to harmonic colour in the days of 
fine pianoforte writing from the time of S« humann 
onwards. Someone has said that with Delius the 
chords became like notes in a melody. Some of 
his finest passages are those to be found frequently 
in the chamber works, in which a melody of notes 
is made to ride upon a melody of moving chords 
harmonically The 


quite independent Cello 
Sonata, itself one almost unbroken melody, is 
full of such passages. Again, just as it is the 
decorative form and balance in the work of 
Brangwyn which demands something more than 


mere sensuous enjoyment, so it is the form and 
rhythm of Delius that prevent the intelligent 


listener from lying back in his seat and wallowing 


in a bath of lovely sound Not so with vour 
‘watercressers.’ In the article quoted before, 
Mr. Evans writes: ‘ Only a highly-gifted man 


such as Delius could have achieved so much with 
a medium that had reached that stage 


Finally, why should Delius ind not, say, Bax, 
or even Schénberg, be regarded as the ultimate 
stage of romanticist technique, in the limited 
meaning of that expression? One might argue 


on one point only—tonality ; taking an analogy 
from a similar point in ethics. Suppose a free- 
thinker said: ‘ A code of moral be 
of Divine ordinance. The restrictions of morality 
are the arbitrary accumulations of human custom. 
For instance, what is moral for me in this country 
at this time might have been quite immoral for 
an ancient Greek, and may be immoral for a modern 
Hottentot, or vice versa. Then why should I 
succumb to moral restrictions ? lo this one 
would answer: ‘ Granted that moral codes may 
differ with time and place, and have been expanded 
or qualified from one dispensation to another ; 
you still cannot deny that a character which is 
not restricted by any moral laws must be a very 
flabby affair. It is only suffering and opposition, 
self-imposed or otherwise, which make character 
at all. You may be right in your opinion that 
our existing code of morality needs revision, but 
| you cannot deny the need of some code.’ Small 
boys would find no pleasure in knocking at a door 
and then disappearing if they thought such a 
proceeding were perfectly legitimate—in the case 
of an empty house, for instance ; it is the know- 
ledge of trespass and the possibility of pursuit 
which give the thrill. Thus Chesterton sings: 

‘If I had been a heathen, I’d have crowned 

Newra’s curls ; 
And filled my life with love-aftairs, my house 
with dancing girls ; 
But Higgins is a heathen, and to lecture-rooms 


laws cannot 


is forced, 
Where his aunts, who are not married, demand 
to be divorced. 
Now who that runs can read it, the riddle that 
} I write, 
Of why this poor old sinner should sin without 


delight.’ 
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The fact is that Higgins thinks he has found a 
new and superior moral code, in the terms of which 
those things which G. K. C. delights in as sins, 
are preached with all the respectful solemnity due 
to virtues. Modern musicians might argue on 
similar lines. Regard modulation and chroma- 
ticism as trespasses, and it will be seen that a 
great part of the pleasure derived from the works 
of the 19th-century composers is attributable to 
the straying from, and returning to, a fixed 
tonality Delius is one of those composers who, 
though he may not preserve the traditional 
architecture of key-relationships, retains at least 
a sense of tonality ; there is usually a key-signature ; 
his chord-structure implies the diatonic and 
pentatonic scales his use of accidentals is still 
definitely chromatic, distinguishing between G flat 
and F sharp. Very differently does Schénberg 
bristle his sharps and flats (there is no chromaticism 
as such, but the deliberate use of a scale of twelve 
notes proceeding in semitones between the octave.) 
In Delius there is never a counterpoint of two 
streams of chords of different tonality—a practice 
to be observed frequently in Strauss, Stravinsky, 
Schénberg, Goossens, and others. Clearly these 
men are using a new technique and have a new 
code of values. There is nothing very new in 
Delius except a tremendous brain. 

[he people whom one fails to understand are 
the Higginses. They are merely negative and 
destructive. If the musical cargo of romanticism 
is too heavy and over-ripe, one would like to see a 
new technique in which the throwing overboard is 
making for clarity and new ideals, and not merely 
attenuation of the old technique without any 
diminution of obscurity. Is it jingoism to say 
that such a technique is now being perfected by 
our two young Englishmen, Lambert and Walton ? 
If they fulfil the great promise shown so far, the 
music of the future will be indebted to them rather 
than to the later Bart6k and Schénberg. As yet, 
they seem to emphasise the head at the expense 
of the heart, but they are at least distinct from 
the watercress That decadent body, 
containing many competent and, in their genera- 
tion, famous musicians, will fail to achieve greatness 
they learn to demand what their idol, 
Delius, demanded— intelligent, as well as sensuous, 
appreciation. They had better follow a new path. 
Is it Bach ? 


school. 


unless 








Occasional Wotes 


The Times of 


rhe following letter appeared in 


July, 29 As it has roused a good deal of 
interest, we think it ought to be filed (so to 
speak) in a musical journal. We therefore re- 
print it, by kind permission of The Times. The 


correspondence evolved by Mr. Maginty’s letter 
was not generally in agreement with his theory 
but that fact does not reduce its interest : 


‘SHENANDOAH’ GREGORIAN ORIGIN 
SIR Fishing recently in musical waters I pulled 
up a catch which | thought your readers would like to | 
rhis is not the time, I know, for excursions into 
history, but the revival of community singing round 
the coast can scarcely fail to have whetted the appetite 


A 


see 


for information upon the origin of ‘ Shenandoah,’ the | 
song without which no programme is complete. The 


mystery is that while the melody is one of virile grace | 
and haunting sweetness, its literary partner is so} 


| does little to strengthen the assumption (in fact t 


n 
wonder as to how he got tricked into lasting bond@prties with 


ill-favoured, weak, and shallow as to compel a ge 


with her ; where he picked her up, so to speak. 

The solution appears to be that both were onc 
equal dignity ; that the melody is Gregorian plains 
and the words good Latin in disguise 

(1.) ‘Shenandoah’ (pronounced Shan-an-dore 
called a shantie. In the mercantile marine the shap 
was encouraged as ‘an extra hand.’ It gave a s 
to individual effort and synchronism to the collect 
work of rowing, hauling, and the like. A strony 
marked rhythm and a regularly recurring accent w 
therefore indispensable. But in _ these 
‘Shenandoah ’ is deficient ; for triple time alterna 
with duple, and the grouping is unsymmetrical Wh 
rhythm it has is in consequence rhetorical ; the rhyth 
of prose rather than of verse. But the only form 
melodic that ever became popular was 
Gregorian chant 

(2.) The word ‘ shantie’ is made up of the Engi 
affective suffix attached to the root ‘ chant’ with? 
French initial aspirate; and there an undeniaj 
religious tang in the English word chant 

(3.) A Gregorian chant is divided between 
and chorus ‘Shenandoah,’ like most of its 
between shantie-man and crew 

(4.) The six notes of ‘ Cross the wide Missouri 
figured in Sir Richard Terry's version) were to me 
strangely reminiscent of ‘ Dona nobis pacem ’ 
overhauled the eighteen Masses in the ‘ Kyria 
Coldwell, Red Lion Passage, Holborn ; No. 605: 6 
On p. 123 I came upon what seems to have been t 
original source—namely, the second and third uni 
of the Agnus Dei of Mass XVII., prescribed for Le 





essenty 


prose 


1S 


and Advent. There was some divergence at min 
points ; but recalling Sir Richard Terry’s warning th 


although this shantie is known on all the seas, it 
difficult to find two sailors who will sing it exact 


alike, I procured the Vaughan Williams and ty 
Cecil Sharp readings. The former brings the chaq 
and the shantie closer together; but the latts 


‘ wrested ’ into a rowing song in triple time all the we 


second entry of the chorus is more akin to the Ik 
gratias, p. 124), but contributes the important 
which makes the title ‘Shanadar’; thus throwir 


suspicion upon the view that the song addresses 
river or an Indian prince 

In the following sketch the two things blend int 
one. Minims are used where the notes are the same 
non-coincident notes of the song are indicated 
quavers with (to quote Dr. Burton’s* Ushaw poer 
‘caudal stumps erect,’ those of the chant with ‘ caud 
stumps deject.’ For convenience of reading I ha 
raised the pitch to G 








oO Shen an doah, I love your daugb 
ro == 
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3 = — = : ~~ 
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* Bishop of Clifton. 
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t <enuThe wary scrutineer will observe that I have taken | Quintet and playing to me his gramophone record 


bon 


k 


> Once that when the musical phrase is repeated on the 
lains@&-ond gui, all three retain the G. (2.) The chant note 
the missing syllable of ‘ across’ is restored : but 
dore is is, of course, the note the blown sailor would drof 
> Shan fill his bellows. Moreover, the expert will recognise | 
> @ SMiiat I am checking an 18th-century chant, probably | and 
ollect; prrupt Medicean, with an authentic Solesmes 
Strom How did the British tar come by this liturgical 
“NU Waibriosity ? Between the davs of Drake and Nelson 
ssenta@® had abundant opportunities of hearing his French 
ternaf}d Spanish rivals singing the plainsong at their 
Wi ligious assemblies afloat and ashore; and the 
rhytiihyarving chant of Lent and Advent was bound to| 
form@ick. It was a goodly, neat song worth keeping. But 
vas hat about the words, the outlandish lingo? Out- 
ndish Why, thev were English No sense in them, 
Engl course : but foreigners didn’t talk sense; anyway, 
ith that was the shantie-man’s affair. He did his best. 
leniaiffe made up a tune from the scraps he could recollect, 


d#erties with two notes. 
all three versions is changed to G ; 


nd adapted it to the few English words he thought 
e recognised 

Thus, probably, ‘ Agnus Day qui tol peccata ’ sounded 
at a distance like ‘O Shanadar I love your daughter,’ 








(1.) On the first gui the A| of 
my justification | Oyintet—a gracious present, by the way, from 
| Mr. Draper himself—he took me for a six-mile 
| walk 


,| home much fresher than myself. 


The artists were: 





Charles Draper's performance of Brahms’s 


through delightful country, and arrived 


‘It requires tact to get him to speak of artists 


concerts, but he showed me several old 


| programmes, one of them of a concert given in 
|the old 


St. James’s Hall on February 7, 1891, 
rhis appealed to me particularly, as the lovely 


| Schubert Octet for strings and wind was performed. 


Madame Neruda (afterwards 
Lady Hallé) (violin), L. Ries (violin), Straus (viola), 


| Piatti (cello), Reynolds (bass), Egerton (clarinet), 


Paersch (horn), and Wce:ton (bassoon). What a 


'? 


team ! 


Some time ago Mr. Mewburn Levien read before 
the Society of Women Musicians a paper on Santley, 
speaking with the intimate knowledge of one who 
was closely associated with the singer during a long 
He has now reprinted the lecture, with 


period. 
includes The Times leading article 


addenda that 





irl nd ‘ Go across the wide Missouri’ did duty for ‘ Dona 
| Me Gho-0-0-bis pacem’ (see Ratisbon or (if Cecil} published on September 23, 1922, the day after 
that ® harp s variant is the more correct) Da-o Davy-o Santlev’s death : a Linley Sambourne cartoon 
Vrialgra-a-a-see-as,’ resounding over the waters, suggested | from Punch; a portrait of Santley that appeared 
Way we go! Way we go! cross the wide’ (not the| i, the Santley Jubilee Concert at the Royal Albert 
en t#fAtlantic,’ but a stretch of water with a name | Hall 1 1907: a photographic reproduct 
| unifhesinning with a syllable in There were two ; |‘? a wer, % | Ma — . m. ~or-* ion of 
: Leiifhe big one would not fit ; the other was ‘ Missouri’). |>4™gent's painting of : anuel Garcia, &c. The 
ming) With the ‘phone to my ear I catch a contemptuous result is a delightful booklet that will be treasured 
ig thf All my eye!’ That is just the point. Tommy knew] by all who knew or heard Santley. Moreover, 
it Say fairy Ann’ was meant to be French rhe critic}the lecture contains a good deal that is of 
Xactfijn this case ought to know that ‘ All my eye’ is Latin. | interest and value to singers. The little book js 
ck = genuine Tom o a chanted * Ehe . ra oe beautifully printed and bound. As it was issued 
" Martine the spurious - wWam-man cantec F my privately, no publisher’s name appears; we are 
latttheye and Betty Martin. therefore asked to state that it may be had { 
W Further investigation will probably place the matter Me : : Nc ' ll a 3 6d oe ow 
t tin a clearer light.—Yours, &« MEeSSTS. sNOVEHO, PFICe JS. Od. 
> Df 64, Hill Street, Epwarp A. MaGINTY —— 
t Hincklev, Leicester. Mr. Alec Robertson has resigned his position as 
Ow Baad head of the Education Department of the Gramo- 
ses . * 
: yhone Company, after ten fears service As 
Some readers may note with surprise and dis- I ly eye ice. As 
eK, Creag a. lecturer, guide, philosopher, and friend to school 
| in approval an apparent discrepancy in the amount of ; 
: 7 a 7“, classes and all sorts of gatherings up and down the 
amefspace given in this number to reports of the Three ‘ . j 
r b “ape S country, Mr. Robertson will be sorely missed, his 
! §Choirs and Liége Festivals. In order to save : 1, 
oe : : . attractive personality, and the lightness with 
“indignant correspondents the trouble of writing to — wr 
Lud “ é “aise “ane yi ; ,| Which he carried and dispensed his musicianship 
: complain that the English Festival received only . , 
h , io. | having brought him troops of friends. He takes 
about a third of the space given to the foreign, t h here of rk their 1 ! H 
1 ~ into his new sphere Of Work eir good wishes, ; 
we think it worth while to explain that in the first : I : a 5 1S 
. t . ‘ ilies successor is Mr. W. H. Kerridge, whose qualifi- 
wat f place one contributor sent us more copy than we 
- — ee _|cations as musician, lecturer, and administrator 
_—fexpected, and the other less. This, however, is}. 7 : ; 
=— - a inspire confidence as to the future of this important 
ichance detail. The main point is that there is : 
~ ’ . part of the Company's operations. 
rought to be—much more material for discussion 
ind thought in a Festival consisting almost en-| es ; 
3 6 as : pS Apropos of our Note last month about the song 
9 | trely of new works written by composers repre-|, ,5 ; 
H.. : |‘ Passing by,’ a correspondent tells us that the com- 
. | senting the whole of Europe, than in an event at} ; . : . 
r= . ; : | poser’s name is Edward Purcell-Cochrane. Our 
=| which the main interest inevitably lies in the per- |? ; d 
‘ " a Bae 4....:.... | informant disagrees with us concerning the merit of 
formance of more or less familiar masterpieces, | . : 
, , “tiga ; :,.|the song, and adds that as Mr. Purcell-Cochrane 
However, although we feel it is advisable to write | al tas 1 a atuat ot i p 7 
a2. os ~ ¥ _|1s reputec o be a descenda oO enry > 
'm | this Note, we do not think that readers who know I : : y S aaCeN, 
~ ae . a , oe" -| his use of that composer’s name is not only justi- 
their Wusical Times well aré likely to accuse us of | ~ . = 
<P : poke : |fiable; it is an act of respectful devotion to his 
belittling English musical activities. ~ - 
° | great ancestor. [his suggestion makes us dis- 
a |respectful. Act of fiddlesticks! When the public 
A correspondent writes : | sees in broadcasting and other programmes: 
; ‘Birthday congratulations (August 24) to the|‘‘‘ Passing by” Purcell,’ they naturally 
-;§ veteran clarinettist Julian Egerton, who was the|suppose (knowing little or nothing about such 
;=f subject of some notes in this journal two years ago. | things as style), that the seng is by the Purcell ; 
‘Invited to spend a week-end at his country |and so they buy the song and (even worse) sing it. 
_f ©ottage in Kent, I found him as well as ever. Would they do so if it appeared as ‘ “‘ Passing by ”’ 
After giving me a lesson on the Mozart Clarinet | Edward Purcell-Cochrane’ ? We think not, 





XUM 
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and we dare to say that the composer is of the same | chapter the author states that the main purpos 
opinion. Bearing in mind the poor quality of the} of his book are ‘ the standardisation and stabilig, 
music, we suggest that if the composer wished to | tion of fundamental principles of theory a 
show respect to the memory of Henry Purcell he} practice in voice-production which will serve ; 
should have made no reference to the name on the| prevent the further teaching of doctrines whi 
title-page, and so have avoided any appearance of represent falsities . . . and the _presentati 
making capital out of it. Have admirers of‘ Pass-|of facts concerning voice and _ voice-culty 
ing by ’ ever heard Parry’s charming setting of the} which are at the present time not thorough] 
same words, under the title, ‘ There is a lady sweet | understood.’ 


and_ kind’ If not, they should make its Breathing is discussed under the provocati) 
acquaintance Chey will then have no further use | titl—‘ The Breath-control Fallacy as a Mena 
for Mr. Purcell-Cochrane’s effort. to Singing.’ ‘ Involuntary breath-control,’ 

read, ‘ is one of Nature’s inviolable laws as appli 


Letters recently sent to this office indicate that | ¢, speech and song. To control the breat 


misunderstanding exists as to the price charged purposefully is scientifically untenable and pra 
by English collecting houses for music imported | tically subversive of desired ends.’ The whe 
from French publishers. There is evidently an} a+ of voice-production, according to the autho 
impression that, owing to the depreciated franc, | js really dependent upon the dissociation of ty 
English buyers are being asked to pay unfair prices. | antagonistic sets of muscles in the throat—ti 
Here are the facts: Before the war, sheet musi tone-producing muscles and the swallowing mi 
published in France at 2 francs (1s. 8d.) was gener- | cles ; during tone-production any contraction 
ally regarded by English publishers as the equiva-| the latter is an interference. * Voice-producti 
lent of 2s. sheet music issued in this country, the | without interference ’—argues the writer 
small difference in price being absorbed by postage |* and with full use of resonance, automatical 
and the cost of stocking. For some years after the | eliminates the seeming necessity of _ breat 
beginning of the war the price fluctuated with the | control. automatically economising the use 
rise and fall of the franc, but the rate of exchange | the breath 

has now been standardised at (roughly) 124 francs A few other chapter headings must serve + 
to the 4. French publishers cannot be expected to| indicate more fully the s¢ ope of the work: 1 
sell goods to England at one-fifth of theircost ; they | Qytlook for Ambitious Students, Causes of # 
have therefore adopted the expedient of increasing Eternal Controversy, Phonetics, The Nature 
the original price in order to meet the current rate | Voice, Terminology, Relation of Science and Ar 
ofexchange. Thisincrease is called a ‘ majoration,’ | The Place of Psvc hology in Voice-Production a1 
varying from a hundred and fifty per cent. to four | jn Singing. The book—the principles in whi 
hundred per cent., and it now stands at the latter 
figure, thus making the franc equivalent to 10d. 


are endorsed by numerous scientists and singers 
is well worth reading, and may be recommend 


Some French publishers have revised their cata-|¢5 al] who are interested in singing, G.G. 
logues, and are issuing new works and reprints 
with the increased price printed on the cover. In 
Durand’s catalogue, for example, works published | lraité de l’Harmonie.’ By Charles Keechli 
before the war at 1.50 francs and 2 francs are now Paris: Eschig; 3 vols 
riced at 7.50 francs and 10 francs (the fra being a 
edd . bout 2d TN \ a - id 18 rhe time is not so far back when all treatise: 
valued at about 2d.). 1e copies are thus sold : 

. pees are tnus Mt | on harmony were more or less alike, and aim 


the equivalent of the pre-war prices of Is. 6d. and 
2s. English houses stocking French music cannot, 
therefore, be justly accused of making an exor- 
bitant profit out of the rate of exchange. 


exclusively at providing rules for ‘ correct 
harmonic writing. But of late years, two othe: 
types have cropped up: treatises that aim mainh 
at analysing and registering facts, and are found 
France has recently decorated two musicians of |0" What composers actually have done or ar 
widely different calibres. Joseph Szigeti has been | doing ; and treatises in which possibilities ar 
calculated and enumerated more or less in th 
abstract (Haba’s treatise—which was reviewed i 
the Musical Times, June, 1927—1is a case in point 
—————- so is, in a measure, Bruno Weigl’s, published in 

In the extract given last month in ‘ Music in} 1925). 
the Foreign Press,’ from a Ménestrel article on} Of course, there are, amidst the plethora of 
Alban Berg, occurred this passage: ‘ Whereas; books on harmony written in modern times, a few 
Schénberg solves the new problems by achieving | that do not fall under any one of the above thre 
miraculous feats of balance, Berg solves them by| headings: Riemann’s, for instance, which bi 
virtue of his flexibility as a melodist and | interpreting all chords as exponents of one of 
humorist.’ The last word should have been|/three tonal functions—tonic, dominant, or sub- 
* harmonist.’ dominant—opened (if properly understood) a far 
: ; wider outlook than their uncompromisingly sys- 
The Musician’s Bookshelf tematic author ever realised. Schénberg’s, to 
is in a class by itself, and has not yet been properl\ 
appraised. Schénberg concentrates upon the 
structural function of chordal concatenations 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Adelphi, 10s. 6d.) (this is, in another and broader form, the principle 
This volume is based largely on a series of| underlying Riemann’s system), and deliberately 
articles previously published in the Musician, and | leaves aside the question of flexibility and beaut) 
contains an appreciative Introduction by Paul|in part-writing, as belonging to counterpoint 
Kempf, the editor of that journal. In his opening| He prefers students to refrain from using moder 


awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honour: and 
Mr. Jack Hylton has been made an Officer of 


| 
Public Instruction. 








‘Authentic Voice-Production.’ By W. Warren 
Shaw. 
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resources during the course of their studies ; and | hard-and-fast system. Empiricism need not imply 
blindness or aimlessness. It is their ear, their 


his book is as much a philosophy of music asa 
text 00k. 

Koechlin’s treatise, which with the _ long- 
jeayed publication of the second volume now 
stands complete before us, is also quite unique, 
although in the main it falls under our first and 


second headings jointly. It is an altogether 
idmirable achievement—a splendid instance of 
what such a book can be when written by a 


composer and teacher of sound judgment and wide 
experience, endowed with an altogether unusual 
sift for harmonic invention, and an industrious 
and methodical student of music old and new. 

The first volume deals with the purely scholastic 
theory and practice of harmony : the usual chords, 


their inversions, concatenations, and alterations. 
What should make this volume far more useful 
than any other known to me is that Keechlin not 


only gives and discusses school-rules and provides 
much valuable advice, but puts himself in the 
place of a tyro facing a bass or tune to be har- 
monized, and discusses, step by step, the various 
procedures that may suggest themselves to this 
tyro——showing, for instance, how, from the correct 
but crude notion that a given passage must receive 
here the harmony of the tonic, there that of the 
dominant, and so forth, he can work his way up 
to an ingeniously devised and skilfully written-out 
harmonic scheme, judiciously choosing, as the case 
may be, between root positions and inversions, 
leciding which notes to double, introducing 
secondary chords, alterations, and passing-notes. 
All this order of tuition is generally provided by 
the teacher while correcting his pupils’ tasks ; 
and to encounter it in a treatise comes as a welcome 
surprise. Likewise, most of the tasks set are 
accompanied by apposite comments (referring to 
their character, to the suggestions to be found in 
them) and warnings (of special difficulties or 
useful possibilities). In short, everything is 
carried out in a spirit as thoroughly practical as 
it is original. 

Part of the second volume is devoted to model 
and ‘ irregular’ scales, to the elements of contra- 
puntal part-writing, and to other special points, 
after which Kcechlin proceeds to describe the 
evolution of harmony, from organum to atonality 
and polytonality. This final part is the very sum | 
and substance of the whole book. It shows both 
theoretic rules and intuitive practice in their true 
focus and in their mutual relation. Nothing finer | 
has ever been written in the way of critical | 
analysis. The author’s catholicity of views 
shown in his discussion of the harmonic procedure 
of composers of various periods and countries. | 
What he has to say of Rameau, Berlioz, Chopin, | 
Liszt, and Bizet is particularly instructive. To 
specialists belonging to the English school, who} 
tend as a rule to ascribe a great importance to 
Dvorak’s contributions, the fact that he does not | 
mention this composer will probably seem strange. | 
The paragraphs devoted to Moussorgsky rank 
among the best things that have been written on | 
him 

On bitonality, atonality, and _ polytonality, | 
Keechlin is brief. He emphasises the futility of 
seeking in theory and in analysis the solution of 
the problems which these recent developments set 
to both composers and critics. Empiricism, he 
Says, will prove a far better guide than any 


, 


1S 


instinct, that must guide composers through these 
uncharted regions; and unfailing alertness 
needful. 

The third volume contains harmonizations, with 
comments, of all the tasks given in the foregoing 
M.-D. C, 


1S 


two. 


“Gerolamo Frescobaldi.’ By Luigi Ronga. 


lorino: Fratelli Bocca. 


is a strange and deplorable scarcity of 
”0ks on Frescobaldi. Nor this master’s 
admirable music sufficiently known, except to 
small circles of specialists. As occurs with regard 
to the output of many other composers of olden 
times whose names are landmarks in the history 
of music, too many people rest content with paying 
tribute to Frescobaldi in words, while doing little 
or nothing to insure that at least a reasonable 
proportion of his works be performed. What 
Luigi Ronga has to say of these works, of the live 
quality and far-reaching versatility of Frescobaldi’s 
imagination, ought to go far towards amending 
matters. His comments are scholarly, sound, 
imaginative ; at times they are, perhaps, a trifle 
florid and prolix, but this is a very minor defect 
in a book that, as a whole, is not only instructive 
but really compelling. 

A chapter on Frescobaldi’s vocal music breaks 
altogether new ground, this aspect of his activities 
having remained untouched by previous writers. 


There 


1S 


M.-D. C. 
“Spontini.’ By Charles Bouvet. 
Paris: Rieder. 

A thoroughly adequate biography, by a 
thoroughly competent writer, whose conclusion 
is that ‘La Vestale,’ ‘ Fernard Cortez,’ and 
‘Olympie’ remain worthy of inclusion in the 
operatic repertory of to-day—especially ‘La 


Vestale,’ which, when revived at Béziers (France), 
in 1906, created a profound impression, much to 
the surprise of the majority of the audience. 
Like all the other volumes in the Rieder set of 
this one is plentifully and well 
M.-D. C. 


monographs, 
illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies n 
review in @ future issue. 

‘The Concert-Goer’s Library.’ Vol. 3. By Rosa 
Newmarch. Pp. 145. Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. 

‘Sound and Meaning 
Katharine M. Wilson. 
10s. 6d. 


y pre ludes 


Poetry.’ by 
Jonathan Cape, 


in English 
Pp. 353. 








Mr. Eric Brough has been appointed conductor of 
the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Societies in 
succession to Mr. Frank Idle, who has retired after 
many years of admirable work During the coming 
season the Society will perform ‘ Elijah ’ (November 8), 


Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ (January 17), the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion (March 7), and ‘ The Messiah’ (April 3). The 
-| Choral Society rehearses on Tuesdays at 7.30, the 


Orchestral Society on Wednesdays at 7.30. Some of 
our readers who have recently inquired as to openings 
in amateur orchestral societies should note that help 
of the kind will be welcomed by the People’s Palace 
| Ore hestra. 
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BENNETT OI J. M. W. Young, at Lincoln Cathedral. He 
John Bennett, whose death on August thus held office at Lincoln for thirty- five ye: 
20 was noted in our last issue, was born at Andover, | duration which made him the dove n among 
Hampshire, on May 5, 1863. In his ninth vear he | temporary cathedral organists, 
went to Winchester College as chorister. rem: ining | the oldest in years. Lincoln, by the way, ha 
there till 1878. He then gained the Balfe Sx holar. | Only three organists during the past hundre: 
ship at the Academy of Music. thirty-six vears Bennett’s predecessor filled 
under Macf Steggall, and othe; | post for forty-five vears (1850-95), and 
until 1SS4 There followed thres years | Skelton for an even longer period 
Germany (made possible, we understand, throu: gh | 1794-1850). 
the gx Od cmnces of Mr. Alfred L ittleton, of Nove llo’s, 
result of the vouth’s uncommon gifts hi: iving | 
n brought to his noti 
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GEORGE JOHN 


Barth (pianoforte) at the | has to be numbered among those 
for two years at Munich] vented by other 
under Rheinberger for organ and « omposition, and | early promise 
Bussmeyer for pianotorte. On his return to London. Serenade and 
in 1887, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal | which were | 
Academy of Music, and in the following year was] in 1887, and a Suite in D minor Lincoln Festival 
appointed to a professorship of harmony and com- | 1902 among his cher te music 1s a Pianoforte 
position. From 1890-95 he held several London | Trio in E (J ondon, 1893). He wrote 
church appointments, among them that of | portant ¢ ~hurch works for soijo voices, 
John’s, Wilton Road, S.W. In 1895 he succeeded | orchestra, notably Te 
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His orchestral works include 
an Overture Jugendtraium ’ 
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* ha ” minor, an Easter Hymn (written for the 
$estival of the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul's 
thedral, 1895), and a Festival evening Service 
, A with orchestral accompaniment, composed 
pecially for St. Paul’s Cathedral Dedication Ser- 

1890. Among the smaller works an 
ble setting of the Communion Service in 

He wrote also some excellent short organ 
pianoforte music, «c. 


nce in is 
jmit 
flat 






jeceS part-songs, 
His transcriptions for organ of some ‘ Parsifal’ 
extracts are among the best 
kamples of their kind, and he also edited an 
imirable series of miscellaneous arrangements. 
ls a contrapuntist he showed the results of his 
ining under Rheinberger, who as teacher of this 
ibject had probably no equal in his day. Among 
fruits of this study text-book on 
mbined and Florid Counterpoint,’ in which 
re included two examples of invertible counter- 
nt written in Rheinberger’s class-room. He 
rote also ‘ The Choirboy’s Elements of Music.’ 
\ithin a year of his arrival at Lincoln, he was the 
oving spirit in the formation of the Musical 
cietv, becoming its first honorary conductor, a 
he retained until his death. In 1896, 1899, 
92, 1906, and 1910, he organized and conducted 
1 Lincoln Musical Festival. The list of works 
erformed on these occasions, and at the concerts 
Musical Society, are evidence of his fine 
ndcatholic taste. In 1929 and 1930, for example, 
the Musical Society, with a chorus of over two 
undred, performed Handel’s ‘ Alexander's Feast,’ 
faydn’s ‘Spring,’ Hamilton Harty’s ‘ Mystic 
rumpeter,’ and two orchestral works by Ethel 
Kkmyth, and also gave the first performance of 
yson’s ‘ In Honour of the City.’ 
Musicians usually play so little part in civic 
fairs that Bennett’s election in 1925 as Sheriff of 
ncoln deserves mention. Two vears later his 
rk received further recognition when the 
rshipful Company of Musicians chose him as 
Master for the year. Bennett’s academical 
stinctions included the Cambridge Mus.Doc., and 
e F.R.C.O. He acted as examiner for the Uni- 
tsities of Cambridge, London, Durham, and 
unchester, and was also a member of the Council 
ithe Royal College of Organists, and a frequent 
miner at that institution. 
\ career so energetic and fruitful in result as that 
Bennett’s is one more reminder of the debt the 
musical life of the country owes to such men. 
ecause the London concert halls, and therefore the 
London press, know little about them, they are 
pt to be under-rated. Yet it is hardly possible to 
‘aggerate the value of the influence they exert 
their localities. Bennett was an outstanding 
ample of the cathedral organist whose zeal and 
pacity for work cannot be bounded by the organ 
it and the studio, and the large district round 
Lincoln that benefited by his gifts as organizer and 
nductor of orchestral and choral music will long 
member his name with gratitude. 
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CHOIRS FESTIVAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


THE THREE 
BY A SPECIAI 

This year’s meeting of the Three Choirs at Here- 
September 7 to 12) began by discarding 
nvention and ended by making out a case for it. 
Elijah,’ the opening work at every Festival since 
tsadoption in 1847, was dropped. ‘ The Messiah,’ 


U 





XUM 


the closing work by an even longer tradition, was 
retained. The performances at the beginning of 
the week, with the extra strain imposed on the 
choirs by the substitution of ‘ The Apostles,’ were 
only fair to middling. Those at the end were quite 
excellent, and on the familiar Handelian ground 
the choirs did extremely well. 

The arguments, one of them financial, in favour 
of a change from Mendelssohn to Elgar, are reason- 
able enough. In practice, however, there is much 
to be said for a work that the singers know inside 
out on the opening day. One heard complaints of 
under-rehearsal. The daily programmes are, of 
course, toolong. The finer experiences of the week 
were here and there imperilled by the inclusion of 
small-scale works at moments when the attention 
was already worn. No natural appetite demands 
six hours’ music a day for four daysonend. There 
may benoneed toconsider critics, but long-distance 
visitors feel bound to go through with the whole 
festival, and anvhow it is difficult to leave the 
cathedral between times. The seats are not exactly 
wells of comfort. On the choirs themselves the 
strain was unmistakable. Much of the singing was 
tired. One rarely heard a real choral fortissimo 
though not often, it must be allowed, have the softer 
shades of choral music been more finely expressed. 

The memorable performance of the week was 
‘ Gerontius,’ beautifully mellow in tone and poised 
in feeling. Mr. Steuart Wilson’s conception of the 
chief part has deepened. Sensuous pleasure his 
voice does not give, but there was a rare spirituality 
‘The Apostles ’ more con- 
Elgar’s beat has always 


in his singing. was 
scientious than inspired. 
been wayward, and there was not complete unde 
standing between him and the soloists—a recent 
indisposition made it doubtful to whether 
he would be able to conduct. But conduct he did 
throughout the Festival, and in his own hour, such 
Thursday evening's ‘ Gerontius,’ his per- 
sonal influence tells. The Symphony (No. 1), on 
Tuesday, was somewhat ragged. One tried in vain 
to love it. But its garishness and self-conscious 
nobilitv seemed for once too obvious. 

[he temper of Dr. Percy Hull's performances 
was consistently strenuous, and the Bach Mass on 
Wednesday suffered very much from his lash. 
Number after number was driven through at high 
speed. This had a demoralising effect on the 
singing, and the big choruses rarely sounded organic. 
But the choirs have evidently benefited by the 
persistence with which the Mass has been included 
in recent festivals, and they should be able soon to 
give a really first-class performance, though not 
perhaps in a programme so overloaded as this one 
was. Their recovery as the week went on was quite 
astonishing, and with Dr. Hull in a more restrained 
mood their ‘ Messiah ’ was authoritative. 

This vear’s novelties were on the whole not 
very impressive. Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, with his 
short oratorio, ‘ The Birth of Christ,’ entered a 
field where, one would suppose, he does not espe- 
cially belong. He has clearly, however, studied the 
work of his predecessors, and has taken shoots from 
the latter-day growths of Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams. To say the music is sincere is a poor 
compliment. It seems all rather deliberately con- 
structed from models, and lacks a personal impress. 
Vaughan Williams was represented, apart from his 
‘Sancta Civitas,’ a work of at least great power and 
individuality, by a newly orchestrated ‘ Prelude 
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and Fugue,’ originally composed (in 1921) for organ. 
The vivacious Prelude has not quite the orchestral 


mastery one expects, but the fugue, more like a_| 


musing postcript than the real burden of the matter, 
dwells pleasantly among musical thoughts of the 
composer’s own individual fashioning—the folk- 
tuney air of the Vaughan Williams countryside 
penetrating the fugal study. 

The new works of the secular concert were less 
serious. Mr. H. W.Sumsion produced an Overture, 
‘ In the Cotswolds,’ a graceful and musicianly little 
work of no pretensions to be other than tuneful and 
shapely. Bantock’s ‘ Three Celtic Songs,’ charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Elsie Suddaby, on prose-poems 


by Fiona Macleod, are skilfully scored and vocally | 


effective, but like the words, lack mystery, and are 
equally facile. Mr. Julius Harrison may be counted 
fortunate in having had Mr. Heddle Nash to sing, 


with just the right degree of bluster, his four 
“ Cavalier Songs’ (Browning, and another). These 
are anyhow good bravura concert songs. The 


scoring sounds heavy, but the voice has its way, 
nevertheless. Dr. James Lyon’s ‘ Legend Beau- 
tiful,’ based on Tennyson's poem, is skilful at some 
length, the work of a composer who knows his 
orchestra. 

For the rest, there were several works new to 
some of us, in fact if not in name. Phillip Wolf- 
rum’'s‘ Christmas Mystery ’ is music for a nativity 
play, designed to be given with scenes and tableaux. 
Wolfrum not appear in ‘Grove,’ and one 
waggish inquirer went about asking if he were the 
celebrated composer of ‘O Star of Eve.’ The score 
dates from 1898, and indeed musically dated. 
Festival criticism dealt possibly too hard with it. 
It has its naive side, but given the subject and 
purpose, what else could one expect ? The German 
sentiment, the carol-tunes and chorales, are all in 
the picture, and many of the orchestral interludes 
and the choruses are charming. The chief defect is 
a certain monotony of mood and a lack of con- 
structive strength. Christian Ritter’s solo Cantata 
“O amantissime sponse Jesu ’ turned out to be one 
of the most attractive things of the Festival. It was 
beautifully sung by Miss Dorothy Silk, who was at 
the top of her form throughout. Apart from Miss 
Silk, the most distinguished solo work was done by 
Mr. Keith Falkner, who, as his style matures, seems 
likely to become a really important oratorio singer. 
His work throughout was well prepared, a thing 
one unfortunately could not say of all the soloists, 
and on voice alone he was always good hearing. 
Mr. Percy Manchester, deputising at short notice 
for Mr. Hubert Eisdell, showed an attractive voice, 
if inevitably a little uncertain once or twice. Mr. 
Heddle Nash’s confident style was a relief to the 
rather tentative efforts of some of the soloists. In 
‘ Gerontius,’ Miss Astra Desmond sang well, as did 
Mr. Horace Stevens, though he had no part of the 
stature of his Elijah. Mr. Steuart Wilson has 
already been mentioned. His work was throughout 
stylish and intelligent. Miss Myra Hess was the 
only instrumental soloist this year. She gave a 
pleasant performance of César Franck’s ‘ Sym- 
phonic Variations,’ at the secular concert, and of 
the Mozart Concerto in A in the Cathedral, when the 
tone of the pianoforte sounded idealised. 
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Messrs. F. W. Deane (31, Museum Street, 
W.C.1 issued a_ well-produced souvenir 
of this year’s Three Choirs Festival. 


It consists | 


of the programmes, with portraits 
Dean of Hereford, the Mayor of Hereford, } 
H. K. Foster, Sir Ivor Atkins, Dr. Percy Hu 
Mr. H. W. Sumsion, and Mr. W. H. Reed: aut 
graphs of all the principal soloists, and some of t 
composers, &c.; and a facsimile of Wesley 
anthem, ‘ Blessed be the God and Father,’ repr 
duced from the original manuscript in an org; 
book now in the Cathedral library at Herefor; 
This facsimile is of great interest, among oth 
reasons in that it shows a number of importa 
differences between the original and the publish 
versions. The price of the book is 2s. 6d. 


of th 








THE LIEGE FESTIVAL 
By EpwIn Evans 

The tendency of ‘Contemporary Music’ 
settle down and winnow its harvest, including ths 
of wild oats, has been duly observed during the pas 
two or three years. Last year at Geneva it ha 
become acute. This year, judging by the evidend 
of the Liége Festival, it has ceased to be a tenden 
and become a definite fact, one which may mak 
the year 1930 a very useful approximation when th 
historian of the future comes to divide the presen! 
musical period into its component stages. It look 
as if he might say that about that date the primi 
tive stage reached its end and the dawn of thi 
classical era could be discerned. Not that th 
experimental stage is really ended. There are sti 
too many uncompleted experiments for that to b 
true. But it looks as if the experiments whic 
have yielded their results, supplemented by thos 
now in progress, will suffice to provide all the con- 
structive processes needed to bring the musi 
language of the new period to maturity ar 
fruition. And as the lust for experiment never 
surges in art except when experiment is neede 
to replace processes exhausted by attrition, 
seems unlikely at the moment that further exper 
ment will be initiated in any vital, that is to say 
constructive matter. 

The eighth Festival of the International Societ 
for Contemporary Music was held at Liége simul 
taneously with the First Congress of the Inter 
national Society of Musicology. There was also at 
analogous gathering of folklorists, partly musical 
who divided their time between Antwerp, Brussels 
and Liége, so that for some days all three bodies wer 
gathered together in one town. The advantages o/ 


this ‘merger’ are obvious. It brought together 
probably the largest and most representative 


gathering of musicians of all kinds, conservative 
radical, erudite, empiric, old and young—lI almost 
added grave and gay—seen for many years, and 
probably there were few among them who had not 
something to gain from the resultant intercourse 
But the disadvantages were also obvious. As any: 
body who has attended a Festival of the I.S.C.M. 
can testify, it represents a strenuous week of music 
Is it humanly possible for anyone to combine with 
it a strenuous week of musicology ? Can one attend 
all the concerts and a daily assortment of lectures 
and yet live and return home to tell the tale? | 
think not. For my part, I find that listening, with 
the concentration that new music demands, for 
several hours daily, is as much as I can undertake 
I should have liked to improve the occasion and my 
mind by hearing at least a few of the forty and odd 
experts who discoursed upon a fascinating variety 
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f subjects, mostly historical, but I could not do 

th. Finally, there is also the disadvantage that 
hough mmsic fosters—or should foster—solidarity 
mong musicians, to many erudite musicologists 
he contemporary language is scarcely intelligible. 
ome of them undoubtedly take all music as their 
govince, but others are so immersed in their own 
eld of study—for our benefit, let me hasten to 
,dd—that they do not altogether relish the pre- 
Wailing musical distractions. One of them re- 
fmarked to me that it was all very well once ina 
while, but that it would never do for the two 
functions to be combined annually. 

For this once, however, it has proved a great 
success. There have been the usual formal and 
informal gatherings, the usual addresses of wel- 

me, the usual graceful and tactful acknowledg- 
from Prof. E. J. Dent, who is president 
of the other. 
The social side has followed its normal course, so 
that one is free to deal seriatim with the musical 
functions. 

Here, at the outset, was an innovation in the 
form of a concert of contemporary music for mili- 
tary band, given on September 1 by the band of 
the First Regiment of the Guides, under its con- 
ductor, Captain Arthur Prevost. It was an unusual 
concert for a military band to give, as may be seen 
by the programme : 

Fanfares pour une Corrida Raymond Moulaert 

Spiel _ whet ... Eynst Toch 

Konzertmusik, Op. 41 Paul Hindemith 

Piéce Symphonique, pianoforte and 

wind orchestra Joseph Jongen 

Dionysiaques roe Florent Schmitt 
Symphonies d’instruments a vent 

Igor Stravinsky 

Jules Strens 


ments 


Danse Funambulesque... on 
Feu d’ Artifice Maurice Schoemaeker 
The Fanfares were effective, though the bull 
fight did not, apparently, proceed without some 
confusion, or at least, inequality of interest. 
Toch’s contribution was quite in popular style, 
mcluding with a ‘ Buffa’ which might perhaps 
have profited by being taken a shade quicker. 
Hindemith was his usual highly competent self in 
an overture, six mainly contrapuntal variations on 
Prinz Eugen,’ and a rousing, very successful 
march. Jongen’s work is for pianoforte and wind 
orchestra, and introduced us to a capable pianist in 
Mombaerts, but proved somewhat out of the 
picture, belonging it does to the over-ripe 
romanticism on which the present generation is 
turning its back. It is finely written, as is most of 
Jongen’s work, but in such surroundings it 
sounded like a voice from another world. In his 
‘Dionysiaques ’ Schmitt proves himself once more 
aneclectic. It is an effective piece of music, but it 
tells us a little too much of the composers he has 
admired. It suggests Isolde being abducted to 
Shemakhan by Kastchei. Stravinsky’s work, of 
which this was an extraordinarily good perform- 
ance, sounds so transparently natural to-day that 
wonders what all the bother was about when 
it was first produced, until one recalls that it was 
that initial ‘ squeak.’ I remember myself saying at 
the time that it was a mistake—not musically so 
much as psychologically, for it takes a big risk of 
setting up the wrong atmosphere for the hearing of 
what follows, but Stravinsky, Puritan that he is, 
scorns to make allowance for the vulgar inclination 
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| prise has ceased to disturb. 


to titter, and I think he must be right, for I have 
never so much enjoyed the subsequent dialogue of 
flutes and clarinets as now, when the initial sur- 
The ‘Danse Funam- 
bulesque’ is liberally bedecked in tinsel, but the 
title justifies that, and the tinsel made a brave 
show. The concluding fireworks demanded virtu- 
osity—and got it, for Captain Prevost has a 
splendid band. The tone of the wood-wind may be 
a trifle thin to our taste, but there is no contesting 
its agility, and the brass was splendid. 


9 


SEPTEMBER 2. CHAMBER 


Musique pour piano Erhard Michel 
Septet for violin, clarinet, viola, horn, 

‘cello, bassoon, and pianoforte Marvel Haba 
Chansons Frangaises . Germaine Tailleferre 
Sonata for two pianofortes Arnold Bax 
Second String Quartet Albert Huybrechts 
The opening piece, in compressed sonata form, 

was technically satisfying, but not particularly 
illuminating as to its composer’s individuality. 
He isa German Czech. The Septet, by the brother 
of the explorer of the quarter-tone system, is 
cleverly, if somewhat drily, written in the poly- 
phonic sense. The second movement in particular 
makes deft use of a brittle kind of counterpoint, 
alternating with an episode of mock gravity which 
accentuates the scherzando character of the whole. 
Where the work disappoints is in the uses to which 
the available timbres are put. The combination of 
instruments conveyed a promise in this respect 
that was not realised. But possibly the composer 
would regard the play of timbres as a concession to 
amore vulgar taste. These Central European com- 
posers are nowadays so austere. Mlle. Tailleferre’s 


FIRST CONCERT 


|songs, of which the programme announced three, 


but Mlle. Suzanne Peignot sang five (presumably be- 
cause the selected three were all lively and required 
others for contrast), were charming settings of old 
poems. Those calling for rapid diction made one 
think of Ravel’s‘ Nicolette,’ though the resemblance 
is really limited to that. They were nicely sung, 
and welcomed by all. Ray Robertson and Ethel 
Bartlett thereupon ‘took the floor,’ and the 
audience as well, with Arnold Bax’s Sonata for two 
pianofortes, which they played beautifully. The 
work scarcely calls for description here, but its 
reception was not without interest. The general 
body of the audience was very warmly appreciative, 
but the small group of ‘advanced’ men from 
Central Europe have evidently progressed so far 
away from romanticism that, from their distance, 
they have a difficulty in discerning the immense 
difference there is between this spontaneous out- 
pouring of the poetic spirit and the routine roman- 
ticism of such a work as, let us say, that of Jongen 
heard the day before. To them it is all romanticism 
and therefore beyond reach of their present sym- 
It is significant that an hour after the 
concert one of them asked me when the ‘ modern ’ 
music was going to begin. This curious—and, I 
am convinced, transient—frame of mind is tending 
to a kind of phariseeism among them. They are 
unconsciously thanking their gods they are not as 
the rest of the musical world, which obstinately 
delights in things they fondly believe they have 
outgrown. Jolly is the best word to apply to Huy- 
brechts’s String Quartet. Probably they may have 
thought it shallow, because it was unpretentious—a 


nowadays. 
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common mistake 
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SEPTEMBER 3.—SECOND CHAMBER CONCERT | Rondo Burlesque one Florent Schinitnorities, Ta 
Ouintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn Poeme de l'Espace ais +++ Marcel Pog tlieves in * 
~ and bassoon ee ees K. B. Jirak Andree’s work never falls below a well-estgpashed those 
* Moralités non légendaires,’ for voice, lished level. He began and ended effectively po" and ¢ 

and diverse instruments ... Fernand Quinet good rhythmic style. Between whiles some strayee™ *° lea 
Trio for flute, violin, and ‘cello Albert Roussel | things happened, notably some sounds from @uce @” _ 
Quintet for alto-saxophone and wood-wind which reminded one of a famous episqqgno’ “OT ye 

strings... ne aie Karl Stimmer in Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote.’ Their purpose was gpthers are © 
Serenade for clarinet bassoon, j very clear. But otherwise the work stands ywage™me ular : 

trumpet, violin, and ’cello Alfredo Casella upon its feet. Wagenaar has been three years athaus sS 
ws ; : American citizen—quite a long time for #0 ot idea 
Apart from the immorality—in an etymological the « 


. . . } 
American composer. His Sinfonietta is clegp0V! 
esign and 
o be an e 
arently all 


sense, of course—of giving it at eleven o’clock in fag? 
: 4 ,».| bright music with an undercurrent of disillus 
the morning, this was a delightful concert. Jirak’s 


) as > of . gs one wouk ce 
Quintet is a musicianly work, admirably con- : “ ; orb, 6s Ver ro hag Rn ty ra = I se 
2 : — agi re S « ( < as e aly 
structed, containing some clever polyphony, and : = ici’s Fanta 
making an effective, though not altogether novel | t®¢@ttical instinct very fully developed—more # but 
laK i ‘TIE ¢ e ( g ( é oge - el : He 
use of the availabl moriti The Allegro scher than any personal element. It has some qualitigeiect. .¢ 
se 7 € < é e St ( es. p »f SL *T- . ° . ° . 4 nde 
sande talcts custtindes it ts o tele on y aeaihliies but the worst of all musical faults: it is pretentiog@te™ oa C 
é cit ( conc aes Sc 5 “ a Spx« 4 . , . - se 
fugato interrupted by a lyrical « ™ dd the whol Schmitt's Rondo is good music, but, like so ms _. 'o ? 
gat e ZI i Ci ‘pisode, e , fm < ’s 
leaving an ~ ression of cle ; nd confident | his work, it carries too much weight. The sooplossolow $ 
eC. 4 < ) SSLO 0 4 a < ( ae a . - o as 
writin Th 7 rds of th ngs which followed | 5 5° burdened that none of the players seem gpny thins ; 
2g e OTaS O e St gs « er , aa , 7 as = idea, Of COU 
F re j > ‘ > y > > » 6 ys : p UCe 
belong to that brilliant French nonsense which is so have a wrager~ winded so Yet the substan Laing verv 
i. : attractive. For sheer bombast commend me #8 ; 
different from ours that elderly—and other , , » BProkofiev’s 
mpatriots of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll fee} the last composer on the list, who is also the auth® 
cot « OL Oo J < 4 KR. « { y Ss < ©) ce . . ‘ . , . > > 
u tif 1 in describing it ‘puerile.’” Th ttine |Of @ symphonic poem entitled ‘ Charlot ’ (Charigeliect wits 
5 sa aest ) Pg as ue c e se 4 . ¥ 2 h rT 
J I Chaplin.) His purpose here was to glorify 4 shorter tim 
with chamber orchestra struck me as scarcely sufti- Atl flight { New York to Eurone me have t 
. c - ) NCW OTK 5 ype. s 
ciently joyous and irresponsible. If the occasional | ; = + nr : os , yao got repeated m 
eenten “ intended to be taken irenicalie began like a ride of Robot Valkyries, not uning tPe§ ¢ 
Ca es ess as enaet Oo < < Cc UO Ce r ~ TIC 
it failed of its purp bart me of the brisker pressively as to rhythm and sonority, but alread %! — , 
4 e” r s ose, some > ske . . rT ™ 1e 
wally onstage ae. siiiecntion Roussel’ Tri ,| One suspected that they masked a void. Towagm™4? ae ” 
ers Se « e e) are g. Oussel $ 1K , . - its 
is a delightful h a ar te 't 5 tie Salteck emtent the end one’s worst fears were realised in a chorag its philoso] 
Sa dengn 2) ‘ as ( e es -4 e > The Ss r 
iat cities ane a tocratic feeling which have |"? ™ redibly banal that listeners looked at om Th caren 
nk ek ce «¢ ( é StOcT:e ( ee 4 ( ave ° +he hio oT 
rarely, if ever, come to us from Central Ear p another with amazement that such things weg “™ higher 
< - evel, ce ec { Ss { Se c = Ope 


musi lL ids 
still written. musica 
since Mozart passed away, taking them with him. so comell 


Here is a composition which I unhesitatingly| SEPTEMBER 6.—SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERI it deserves 
recommend our players to take up. Few music- Preludium ie naa Ernst Pepping | of the succ 
lovers are impervious to that kind of excellence ‘ Start,’ Svmphonic Allegro Pavel Borkowe Apart f 
Stimmer’s Quintet was a little out of place in a Chant Funébre ... see -+ Jean Rivier | their own 
modern programme because of its pronouncedly ‘ Temptation,’ Gaelic Pipe March Ouinet, Sc 
homophonic character in an era which is as pro- Henry Gibsoi Liege Orcl 
nouncedly contrapuntal. Otherwise it is well Violin Concerto ... ie we J. M. Hauer § in having 
written, but somehow the saxophone fails to win Suite, Op. 20... wee Karol Rathaus | yhich we 
our affections. Casella’s Serenade blends its Fantaisie, Op. 26 .-- Marcel Mihal acquitted 
virtuosity with the neo-classicism of the dav, ‘Steel Foundry ’ .++ Alexandre Moss though it ° 
occasionally in an almost provocative way, but if These works seemed to start oft in pairs T were enga 
there is malice, as possibly there may be, I prefer first two suffered from very analogous defec: Sl 
to remain obtuse and enjoy the work objectively | which may be summed up in the comment, ‘ Mu Our Be 
as musk Che Serenade proved a distinct success. ado,’ in addition to which Borkovéc’s counterpomy musi fo! 
It is in six movements, four of them bright with a was too elaborate to be readily apprehend Maitrise 


truly Italian gaiety, the other two more lyrical. 


; - It seemed to be one of those works which rea‘f take part 
[he Gavotte is for the three wind instruments 


much better than they sound. The score shoul cluded PI 


alone, the Cavatina for the two strings, each being have been sent to the critic who prefers readin§ moy,’ ar 
so deftly treated that where the entire combination by the fireside to listening. The second brace con} Josquin ¢ 
is not available either of them would be welcome sisted of descriptive pieces. Probably Rivie of this vis 


as a separate piece rhe Finale is a vivacious 


: would be offended at having so solemn a piecef very diffi 
Tarantella. 


linked with one which is comparatively slight an§ to my r 
Of the players, apart from those I have none too serious, but grave and gay are comple{ De Mont 


mentioned, a tribute is due to the Zika Ouartet and mentary terms, and in this case the gay piece wa scholarly 
the Wind Instrument Society from Prague, who emphatically the better of the two. It is treate§ programr 
pertormed the Haba and Jirak works ; and to the | as an advance and retreat of the ‘ patro!’ type, *f} Liege, tl 
Pro Arte Quartet and ‘their companions from | well scored, and might almost pass for Boler Brussels, 
Brussels, who undertook the others [he standard little brother, which is no mean compliment. The music to 
was, as usual at these Festivals, the highest followed J. M. Hauer’s Violin Concerto, with Hug} Paul For 
Gottesmann as soloist. Hauer, like Schénberg, 5f— The Liég 
SEPTEMBER 4.—FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT the protagonist of a theory, but unlike him he haf born in t 
Music for Orchestra, No. 1 Op. 35 no disciples. I have met ‘many who have studie tury Mo 
Volkmar Andrea his thesis, and profess to see practical possibilitie Library, 
Sinfonietta — ... Bernard Wagenaa» in it, but none who consider those possibilities t at Liege 
Viola Concerto ... eee William Walton have been so far realised as to be worth emulating had no 


Sintonia Italiana ut Anton Vevretti The seventh Suite, with its curiously flavoure more €X] 
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Chinitnorities, raised hopes. A titillated palate readily 
l Poofmelieves in the meal to come. But the Concerto 
ll-es¢§fashed those hopes to the ground. Its permuta- 
ively ons and combinations of simple note-patterns 
: straggeem to lead nowhere, and eventually they pro- 
rom @uce an irritating sameness. Hauer is the one 
episqgmnovator whose position remains enigmatic. All 
was ypthers are classified, and their contributions to the 
1ds ygpernacular more or less correctly assessed. Karol 
‘ears #Rathaus’s Suite is a thoroughly proficient presenta- 
for Mion of ideas which themselves do not rise much 
; cleggbove the commonplace. The building-up of the 
illus@pesign and the orchestration show the composer 
likeg#fo be an exceptionally fine craftsman, but ap- 
Italigparently all is grist that comes to his mill. Mihalo- 
nore @Rici's Fantaisie is very turbulent, and not without 
ialitigefiect, but as so often happens the turgid scoring, 
Ntiggantended to be impressive, ended by leaving one 
» mu xonfused. The pretentious programme-note to 
e scqqplossolov’s ‘ Steel Foundry ’ did not prepare one for 
em ganything as impressive as it turned out to be. The 
ince #idea, of course, is not entirely new. We had some- 
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thing very much like it in the second part of 
Prokofiev’s ‘ Le Pas d’Acier,’ but Mossolov gets his 
efiect without the help of the stage, and within a 
shorter time. In fact, it is there from the first bar. 
We have the benumbing mesmerism of uniformly 
repeated mechanical sounds, combined with a kind 
of lyrical theme, the song of steel, or possibly of 
man, the ironmaster. I am not claiming that either 
its philosophy or its symbolism carries us very far. 
The mesmerism of sheer sound does not belong to 
the higher spheres of music. But it is an essentially 
musical idea carried out with convincing skill, and 
sa concluding piece to an orchestral programme 
itdeserves to become popular. In short, it was one 

{the successes of the Festival. 

Apart from the many composers who directed 
their own works, the conductors were Casella, 
Quinet, Scherchen, Jirak, and Golschmann. The 
Liege Orchestra was put through a severe ordeal 
in having to rehearse so many new works, some of 
which were in idioms quite new to it, and it 
acquitted itself on the whole remarkably well, 
though it was quite easy to see when its sympathies 
were engaged, and when not. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CONCERTS, ETC. 
Our Belgian friends provided much additional 
music for our delectation. The archiepiscopal 
Maitrise’’ came from St. Rombaut, Malines, to 
take part in a service at the Cathedral which in- 
cluded Philippe de Monte’s Mass, ‘ Reviens vers 
moy, and Motets by Roland de and 
Josquin des Prez. Unfortunately for us the news 
of this visit attracted such a crowd that it became 
very difficult to gain access to the Cathedral, and 
my regret I was one of those left outside. 
De Monte has lately been the subject of much 
scholarly research. There were also two choral 
programmes, one by the ‘A Cappella’ Society of 
Liége, the other by the Schola Cantorum of 
Brussels, at which there was some interesting old 
music to be heard, and one new piece, a setting of 
Paul Fort’s ballad ‘ La Vieille,’ by Paul E. Sanders. 
rhe Liégeois programme was devoted to composers 
born in the district, commencing with a 13th-cen- 
tury Motet from a manuscript, now in the Turin 
Library, hailing from the Abbaye de Saint- Jacques 
at Liége. The Society, recruited from amateurs, 
had no pretension to challenge comparison with 
more expert choralists, but gave quite a creditable 
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performance. The Brussels choir, whose selection 
included a jolly ‘ Bacchic Song,’ about beer, by 
Ludovicus Episcopus, a madrigal by Gesualdo, and 
Thomas Tomkins’s ‘ Fusca, in thy starry eyes,’ was 
more proficient, but the effect was marred by the 
very prominent ‘ wobble’ of the leading soprano. 

There was also an evening at the Théatre du 
Gymnase, at which the chief attraction was a 
charming one-Act opera, ‘Les Faux Mendiants,’ by 
A. F. Gresnick (1752-99), a Liégeois composer who 
visited London in 1784 and had this work performed 
there, as well as at the Théatre Louvois, Paris, 
where most of his operas were staged. It was fol- 
lowed by a short ballet based on dances from four of 
Grétry’s operas. It was pleasant to hear this old- 
world music, though it must be confessed that the 
stage presentation was not above reproach. 

The outstanding event was a visit to Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle), in response to an invitation from 
the Intendant of the Municipal Theatre, to attend 
a special performance of Alban Berg’s opera 
‘Wozzeck,’ which caused such a commotion less 
than ten years ago, but has gained acceptance in 
the current German répertoire. When recently the 
K6nigsberg Opera desired to perform it, Berg was 
induced to re-score it for a smaller orchestra, and 
that is the version we heard. It is in fifteen scenes, 
which are treated as movements of a suite. The 
performance made a deep impression, and took 
somewhat by surprise those who regarded Schén- 
berg as a doctrinaire exploiting a personal theory, 
for Berg very evidently, composer with 
a practical instinct for dramatic effect, and he 
satisfies that instinct without departing from his 
master’s precepts. He is the outstanding figure 
the Schénberg group, and in * Wozzeck’ he has 
produced a stage-work of absorbing interest. The 
staging and general presentation were excellent. 
It was impossible to avoid feeling envious on dis- 
covering that such advanced work was feasible in 
a relatively small German town, whilst in London 
the most recent operatic novelty has been‘ Martha.’ 

On the homeward journey we were invited to 
break our journey at Brussels for a ‘ Pro-Arte’ 
concert and a performance at La Monnaie. After 
participating in the Liége concerts, the Pro-Arte 
Quartet, assisted by Lionel Tertis aud the Belgian 
pianist, Paul Collaer, offered us the following 
programme : 
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String Quintet (two violas) . Martinu 
First Act of Ballet, ‘ Relache,’ arr. for 
pianotorte oe Satie 
Fourth String Quartet = ne Bartok 
‘La Création du Monde’ (quintet, 
pianoforte and strings) Milhaud 


Martinu’s Quintet is a Coolidge work, and easily 
outshone most of the chamber music we had heard 
at Liége. It is to be hoped that London will not 
have long to wait for a performance. Martinu is 
one of the most promising young Czech composers, 
and will reward attention. ‘ Relache,’ the name of 
Satie’s last Ballet, is the word posted outside French 
theatres when thev are closed. When the Ballet 
was performed it is said that many people were 
misled, and went home. I cannot speak of the 
dancing, but so far as the music is concerned thev 
did not miss much. The performance of the Barték 
was beyond praise. The muted prestissimo, all 
whispers and sighs, was so magnificently played 
that the audience insisted on having it repeated 
and the piszicato movement displayed the best 
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kind of virtuosity. One rarely hears a modern| programmatic basis—Psalm cxvi.—and the fugy Partitas, 
work so perfectly rendered. The Milhaud work is| subject is a Hebrew chant. The work is lop tradition. 
an adaptation of a ballet. Being mostly lyrical, | (eighteen pages) and the writing complex ap effective 


and moving at a moderate pace, it suffered a little | often very dissonant, but the composer's abilir The sobr 


trom proximity to more exciting music. This/is undoubted. It is a pity she has not managed iff give plez 
version, which is dedicated to Collaer and the Pro-| express herself with more directness, and in a wa Toor! for 
\rte, is quite acceptable, but why have recourse | less exacting to the performer. it is alm 
to arrangements when there is so much original A complete contrast is provided by Albe§ Freidr 
chamber music awaiting performance ? Roussel’s Prelude and Fughetta, which is le first put 


Chat evening we were guests at La Monnaie for 
a performance of Grétry’s opera-ballet, ‘Céphale 
et Procris,’ first produced at the Paris Opéra in 
1775, and typical of the more spectacular type of 
production then in vogue. It gave us a rare 
glimpse of a fascinating period of operatic history. 
With all Grétry’s incontestable charm the suc- 


than half the length of the Barraine piece, and on 
moderately difficult for players who are n 
bothered by some unexpected twists of harmon 
The two movements have a thematic connectior 
the Fughetta subject showing a rhythmic likenes 
to the opening theme of the Prelude. Th 
construction of the Fughetta is loose, even for 
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cession of arias tended to become a little tedious|fughetta, the result being a pleasantly unpre pyt not 
before the end was reached, but the dances retain | meditated effect. This work grows on one: spend th 
their daintiness, and despite some rather tame] find it more and more engaging every time Two v 
choregraphy, it was the ballet that did most to] play it are of in 
make one consider the evening well spent. Marcel Dupré’s second Symphony (Maurie: pieces, 1 

Oxford is to house next year’s Festival, though it | Senart, Paris) is relentlessly difficult and dissonant and rar 
will open and close with two orchestral concerts in| Its first movement contains an overdose of th Wrical 


London. The date is provisionally fixed as the last 
week in July. 

Che new International jury, elected to choose 
the works for performance at the 1931 Festival, 
consists of Alban Berg, Alfredo Casella, G. Fitelberg, | 
Arthur Honegger, and K. B. Jirak—an Austrian, | 


two-manual chopstick effect alluded to aboy 
The Intermezzo has a striking main theme, bu: 
its treatment becomes too sour for the taste ¢ 
most of us. The Finale is a Toccata—a typicall 
French choice for a finale, but unusual in manne 
and mood, with a subject vague in tonality 
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an Italian, a Pole, a French-Swiss, and a Czech,| wavering as it does between major and mino: A use 
with an Englishman, Dr. Adrian Boult, as general! under the bare fifth of the repeated chord playeif RCO. : 
adviser. high on the manual, fff. There is much in thf} ysed for 

Symphony, especially in the Toccata, that woulif years. vy 


be thrilling in effect, but on mere reviewing ac 


quaintance it strikes me as lacking contrast. Th 
dissonance is too continuous ; and the tension t 
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sight-pl 
impr< V1 


Wew Music 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Guy Weitz is so well known as an outstanding} player and listener is hardly ever relieved. 0 zation, 
player of Franck that it is not surprising to find|the whole, I look back with regret to Dupré's For 
the influence of César prominent in the two organ | early set of Versets, and wish he would consider} modest 
pieces of his own just issued by Novello. The} the needs of average good players and organs, af ‘ Twelve 
‘Christmas Rhapsody on an Old Walloon Carol ’| well as those of the ‘ super’ type. various 
deals freely and Franckily with a tune so good Alfred Hottinger’s set of variations on ‘ See thf two sta 





that most hearers will wish it had received at} conquering hero comes’ contains much that are Batt 
least one more statement in full. A delightful| conventional, but it all ‘comes off’ (except the Macfarr 
presentation of it is that on p. 7, the top part in| platitudinous ending, perhaps), and yields a lot Heal 
broken chords, the alternate notes of the melody} of effect and enjoyment in return for reasonabkf and Fi 
being given to Swell and Choir pp—an effect| demands on the player. Among other very goodf Rogers. 
possible to no other medium than the organ, and | features there is an effective canonic treatment of Press. 

one that calls not only for neat playing and nice|the tune. The title, by the way, tells us that the Ledui 


balance, but also for prompt speech on the part|theme is Handel’s ‘ Tochter Zion, freu dich! short pi 
of both manuals. (There are organs whose Swell! But we English know better! (Leuckart.) transcri 
is just a trifle slower than the Choir—a fatal From the Oxford University Press come two} and 

defect for such passages as this, and a somewhat | well-written pieces by A. M. Goodhart—an Adagio} tuneful 
similar one in Saint-Saéns’s D flat Rhapsody.) espressivo (in memory of A. H. Mann) and anf of the 
Mr. Weitz has here provided a picturesque item| Introduction and Fugue on ‘ 4terna Christi slight, « 
for Christmas use. His other piece, ‘ In Paradisum,’| munera.’ The Adagio introduces a couple off and cai 


is by no means of the ‘ chorus of angels’ type that | phrases from Mann’s Church music, and Darwell’s } same p 
some folk might expect from its title, but a sombre | tune to ‘ Ye holy angels bright,’ a hymn sung at} Prélude 
piece based on a powerful figure in which a group; Mann’s funeral. Only the references to the hymn § describ 
of semiquavers plays a prominent part. Contrast| tune will be apparent to most listeners, of cours first pe 
is provided by a fragment of plainsong, and a quiet | The Introduction and Fugue follow familiar lines} Léonce 
hymnlike passage. ‘In Paradisum’ would serve|the opening phrase of the plainsong being intro | —a to 
well for funerary purposes. Both pieces are of| duced after the exposition of the fugue, and there-] These | 
moderate difficulty. after playing an increasingly important part. been w 

C. H. Kitson’s ‘Suite in the Ancient Style’|The fugal material lacks originality, but the treble . 
consists of an Allemand, Saraband, Courante, and | writing is fluent and the result would be effective. the tw« 
Gigue. The writing is agreeable, andthe Allemand| Several new numbers in the Peters edition have and a 
and Courante would provide capital practice in| been received. It is pleasant to meet a set off have a 
trio playing (Year Book Press). chorale preludes by a member of the Mendelssoh? f  transcr 

Durand’s send a couple of unusual works. | family—Arnold Mendelssohn, a son of one of organis 


Elsa Barraine’s second Prelude and Fugue has a 


Felix’s cousins. The set begins with a couple 0! 
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Partitas, and the other numbers are also in 
traditional form, with well-written canons and 
efiective use of 4-ft. pedal for melodic purposes. 
The sobriety and sincerity of these preludes will 


give pleasure to players who still feel they have | 


room for a few more examples of a form in which 
it is almost impossible to say anything fresh. 
Freidrich Klose’s Prelude and Double Fugue was 
first published in 1907, and so calls for little more 
than mention. 
extremely difficult, with a good deal of Wagnerian 
influence and some touches of Reger. 
final statement of the chorale on which the prelude 
is founded four trumpets and four trombones are 
called for, though they are not absolutely necessary. 


| 


| Maria’ ; 
| unfamiliar 
|mann, Ramin, Stein, and a dozen or so more. 


It is long (over thirty pages) and | 


For the | 


There is an abundance of fine stuff in this work, | 


but not many players will be able or willing to 
spend the necessary time over it. 

Two volumes of collected works by Enrico Bossi 
are of interest and value. Vol. 1 contains twelve 


Leuckart sends Book 3 of ‘ Orgelklange,’ edited 
by Wilhelm Trenkner. It contains forty pieces, 
mostly on the short side. A few well-known 
sources are drawnon. There are some of Brahms’s 
Chorale Preludes, his Fugue in A flat minor, 
a Rheinberger Canzonetta, and Reger’s ‘ Ave 
but most of the composers’ names are 

Conze, Bunk, Goller, Kaun, Land- 
The 
bag is a mixed one as to quality, some dry kappell- 
meistey exercises being mixed with some free 
modern examples. It is significant that the newer 
German organ writers seem to be influenced chiefly 
by Reger. zs G&G 
PIANOFORTI 


‘The Bird in Fennel’s Wood’ sang its song 


| upon F sharp, and was overheard by W. McNaught, 


pieces, vol. 2 ten, mostly unfamiliar in England, 


long and difficult to short 
The technical demand as a 
whole is moderate. Bossi is by far the best of 
the modern Italian organ writers—in fact, among 
the best of all the moderns—combining a natural 
vein of tunefulness with skillin writing. His works 
deserve a far more frequent performance 
they receive. 

A useful book for intending candidates for the 
R.C.O. and R.C.M. organ diplomas is a set of tests 
sed for the A.R.C.M. examinations during recent 
years, written by a number of examiners. The 
collection comprises score-reading (with C clefs), 
sight-playing and transposition tests, themes for 
improvisation, melodies and basses for harmoni- 
zation, XC. 

For harmoniumists and 
modest technique there is a useful collection of 
Short Introductory Voluntaries’ by 
various composers, the music being printed on 
two staves (Novello). The composers represented 
are Battison Haynes, Rimbault, Sterndale Bennett, 
Macfarren, &c. 

Healey Willan’s fine Introduction, Passacaglia, 
and Fugue, formerly published by Winthrop 
Rogers, is now issued by the Oxford University 
Press. 

Leduc has just issued, under one cover, three 
short pieces from d’Indy’s ‘ Tableaux de Voyage,’ 
transcribed by Th. Doney—‘ Lac Vert,’ ‘ Le Glas,’ 
and ‘ Beuron.’ I like especially the placid 
tunefulness of the first, and the mournful insistence 
of the second, but all three are typical, though 
slight, examples of d’Indy. They are not difficult, 
and can be played on a small organ. From the 
same publisher comes a strange set of ‘ Six Petits 
Préludes a deux partes,’ by Georges Migot. Though 
described on the cover as being ‘ pour orgue,’ the 
first page tells us that they are transcribed by 
Léonce de Saint Martin. The source is not stated 
—a too frequent omission in transcribed works. 
These Preludes give one an impression of having 
been written for two clarinets. They are in the 
treble clef throughout, with frequent crossings of 
the two parts, great freedom of time and rhythm, 
and a generally rhapsodic improvisatory air. I 
have an impression that they lose a good deal by 
transcription. However, here they are, for any 
organist who wishes to sample a much-discussed 
composer. 


and ranging from 
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than | 


who wrote an attractive tone-poem upon this 
subject. It is a study in the management of 
pedals, and a very fanciful and skilful piece of 
work. The technical difficulties are moderate, but 
a good deal of musicianship, command of colour, 
and skill in pedalling are required by those who 
would get the best out of it. The form is that of 
the simple rondo, and very fresh it sounds in 
Mr. McNaught’s hands ; fresh, too, is the harmonic 
treatment of the pedals, but not far-fetched ; and 
the piece as a whole may be warmly commended 
to executants and to teachers. It indeed a 
valuable teaching or competition piece for fairly 
advanced classes. Joseph Williams is the publisher. 

‘ A Last Sheaf’ is a set of four pieces by William 
Baines, edited by Frederick Dawson and published 
by Elkin. It would be short-sighted to pretend 
that all these pieces are equally good. Here and 
there are signs of immaturity and influences such 
are inevitable. At their best they show a 
command of p‘anoforte effect, a sense of balance, 
and an originality of outlook that almost justify 
the high hopes that entertained for this 
composer 

Another set of pieces is John Unett’s 
(Murdoch). Yellow, green, and blue are the colours 
chosen, and even who not normally 
associate music with colour, except in the general 


1S 


as 


were 
i. olours , 


one does 


way in which all musicians do so, can see the 
direction of the composer’s aim. Green is light, 
fresh, and thin: blue, heavier and richer; vellow 


is less successful with me—it might be anything, 


| but I don’t pretend to be very sensitive to this 


sort of thing. The colour attempt is the main 
interest of these pieces, which have no strong 
thematic interest, and, though short, are lacking 
in directness. Elkin publishes a rather ordinary 
little reverie, ‘ Blue Sky,’ by Chastey Hector. 


lr. A. 


SONGS 
It is always interesting to review songs by 
M. van Someren-Godfery because of this composer’s 
obvious thoughtfulness and musicianship. Even 
when the songs are not completely successful there 
is generally some touch of individuality, some 
uncommon idea, that holds one’s attention. So 
it is with ‘ Why so pale and wan ? The approach 
to the words is not commonplace ; there is a real 
attempt to get the spirit of the poem; and even 
if it is not fully successful it commands respect. 
‘ Spring Peace,’ which is a less difficult atmosphere, 


is a better realised idea, and the song is a good one. 
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It would make an excellent test-piece for contraltos 
or baritones, and is of moderate difficulty, though 
it calls for skilful management of the voice. Two 
‘Hebridean Songs’ by Bantock, ‘ Waking Song’ 
and ‘ Land of Promise,’ are hardly up to the com- 
poser’s best level, although they have, both of 
them, excellent moments. ‘ Waking Song’ is, as 
a whole, the better the two. Cyril Scott’s 
‘Mermaid’s Song’ has atmosphere and a really 
fine finish. One particular harmonic mannerism 
is overdone in this song, as in other recently issued 
works of this composer’s. Up to a certain point it 
is piquant ; after that it is irritating. What seems 
to me an outstanding Hubert Brown's 
setting of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Hymn on the Nativity.’ 
It has breadth and dignity of phrase ; it has growth 
and flow ; one or two phrases, in the last stanza 
especially, are perhaps rather stiffly set, but 
apart f the words are well managed. 


ot 


song 1S 


from this, 
Competition music selectors have been good enough 
to express their indebtedness to this column, and 
one can safely recommend to their notice this song 
f Hubert Brown's. It is published by Elkin, as 
are all the above-mentioned songs, and is obtainable 
in two keys 


oO 


Another very attractive work, simple _ but 
noticeably well handled, is Alec Rowley’s ‘ My 
mother hath a garden’ (Novello). Care must be 


taken to avoid sentimentality or preciosity, which 
might easily creep in in performance, but need not 
Pére Eternel,’ by Jacques de la Preste, is 
published by Alphonse Leduc, and is an interesting 
[he vocal line has freedom, and admirably 
catches the phrasing of the the chordal 
accompaniment, which might have been so dull, 
is well developed, and the interest of the 
grows to the end The work has character and a 
sense of style. The same composer's ‘ Ave Maria ’ 
is similar, but different ; whereas the other song 
just avoided the commonplace in its use of simple 
means, this song falls into it. 


do so 


song 


wore ls 


song 


often these words tempt good composers into 
banality or feebleness Both these songs have 
French words only It is interesting, by the way, 


to note that three good songs this month are 
definitely ‘ sacred.’ 
\ setting by Arthur Hatchard of ‘ Onaway, 


awake,’ has fluency, but not uniformity of style or 
steady growth It lacks unity, and the general 
etfect suffers thereby. It obtainable from 
the composer, 189, Anerley Road, S.E.20. 


1s 


ya 








Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 


H.M.V 

Before I had heard the records of the orchestral 
urangement of Schumann's ‘ Carnival,’ a letter 
reached me from an indignant gramophonist 
objecting to the trans« ription on principle, and 
asking me to damn it on the same grounds. But 
I can't and don’t, because the day is long past 
when a transcription is objectionable gua tran- 
scription. There are so many entirely admirable 
examples of the that our method of 
judgment is the homely one that we apply to the 
pudding. I donot like the ‘ Carnival ’ in orchestral 
dress for the simple reason that I think it sounds 
better pianoforte musi It intimate and 


pre CESS 


as 18 


It is strange how | 


highly personal stuff, for one thing; and (eve 
|more important) its idiom is so right for the key. 
board that it is bound to be a good deal less righ; 
|for any other medium. Over and over again, jy 
|listening to these records, I have noticed som 
little Schumannesque touch that was captivating 
on the pianoforte going for nothing on the orchestra 
Only the ‘ March against the Philistines’ gains 
from the extra power and swagger—but not 
entirely : the long shots in cross-rhythm that ar 
so full of elation on the pianoforte (partly becaus 
of their adventurousness) are tame in the tran. 
scription, where they become merely a series ¢j 
notes along way apart. Having mentioned power 
I must add that there is far more of it than th 
more delicately conceived can sti 
However, such objections will count for nothing 
against the fact that the records provide Russian 
Ballet enthusiasts with a reminder of the dear 
dead days beyond recall. The players are the 


pieces 





London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Si 
Landon Ronald (D1840-42). 
Mark Hambourg’s left hand is fatal to both 


clarity and poetry in the louder parts of Schu. 
mann’'s Novellette in F and Chopin’s Nocturne in 
F minor (C1921). 
| One of the best bits of recorded fiddling is Eri 
Morini’s playing of the Tchaikovsky-Kreisler 
Humoresque and Hubay’s ‘ Zephyr.’ The latter 
is really astonishing in the ease and certainty of 
its excursions into giddy altitudes (DA1104). 
Here are two good song records—Derek Oldham 
in Grieg’s ‘I love thee’ and Rachmaninov’s ‘ In 
the silent night’ (B3488), and Stuart Robertsor 
in Storace’s ‘ The Pretty Creature’ and Parry's 
‘ The Laird o’ Cockpen ’ (B3477). I still feel that 
Mr. Robertson will do better with a less hammering 
method ; there are some capital comedy touches 
|in both songs, though in the Parry we have some- 
times mere power when we want pawkiness. 


COLUMBIA 

A good mark should to to this company for its 
bravery in recording Weingartner’s orchestral 
| version of the ‘ Hammerklavier’ Sonata, piayed 
by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Mengelberg (LX43-47). It is often said that this 
sonata is beyond the scope of the pianoforte and 
of one pair of hands, hence there is some justifi- 
cation for an orchestral arrangement. In listening 
to this transcription, however, I can’t help wishing 
that an Elgar or a Strauss had done the job 
| Weingartner is too respectful to the original. 
There is much that is purely a matter for the 
pianoforte, and I feel that Weingartner has trans- 
ferred it too literally in some instances where 
a slight modification would have improved the 
effect. I could give examples if space permitted of 
the necessary music-type quotations. Transcribers 
as a body are too timid; what we ask for, and 
seldom get, is something analogous to literary 
translation, in which the spirit of the original is 
exhibited via the new medium. Having lodged 
my little grouse, let me add that I found the 
listening to these records, pianoforte copy in hand, 
very interesting and instructive experience. 
The first movement is less big and exciting than 
I expected it to be, owing to Weingartner’s reticence 
in the use of brass: I wanted a lot more powet 
in those big chords. Even on the pianoforte they 


a 
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wee fine. On the orchestra they should be a} tongue in the cheek) the absurd ‘ Excelsior’ of 
» keyfundred per cent. finer, but they aren’t. The| Balfe and the feeble ‘ Battle Eve’ of Bonheur. 
low movement hangs a bit; it is too long in the| They show what can be done with poor material 


in, inffiginal, and far more varied scoring is needed to| by fine voices and the ability to ‘ put it across’ 
somemake its length justifiable. The Scherzo comes | (DX79). 
atinght far better—we could, in fact, do with a good The Hon. W. Brownlow has a pleasant sym- 
estraffeal more of it. The Fugue has some splendid | pathetic voice, but his singing of Quilter’s ‘ Now 
gainsoments, and on the whole the transcription finds | sleeps the crimson petal ’ and ‘ Weep you no more ’ 
nots fullest justification here. Of course, like| is lifeless so far as rhythm is concerned. In the 
it arefReethoven’s fugues in general, it is too long. At/| former song, especially, time seems to stand still. 
ausfhis stage in his career Beethoven knew as much| We can’t take Mr. Brownlow seriously, despite his 
ti 3ach so far as spinning a fugal texture was| nice voice and obvious feeling, until he realises 


ned; but he hadn’t yet learned the in-|that he must get a move on even in the slowest 





CS Olmonce 

wer raluable bit of knowledge that Bach acquired early, | and most wistful of songs (DB179). 

1 th when to tie the knot and wind up. Finally, - 

fand® consideration of the original and the tran- DECCA 

thing &eription convinces me that the right instrument No. 2 of ‘ Glimpses of the Great Operas’ more 
ssianffor this immense sonata is the player-piano. I| than realises the expectations raised by No. 1, the 
lear fave found few things more exciting than the); recording being better. It consists of the Finale 
the Fugue as turned out by a good player-piano. of Act 3 of ‘ Aida,’ sung by May Blyth, Henry 


Sirf The recording of the sixth Brandenburg Concerto! Wendon, and Richard Watson. All three do 
ikes us wonder why these popular works have |capitally ; it is a pleasure to hear such pure, clean 
t t long ago been made available for the gramo-|soprano singing as Miss Blyth’s. This is an 


chu. @phone (What has become of the complete set | outstanding 3s. 6d. worth (IX533). 
e infmade and prospectus-ed by Brunswick a year or The ‘ Tannhauser’ March and Introduction to 
K) ago ? No. 6 seems a doubtful choice for a| Act 3 of ‘ Lohengrin’ are played with brilliance 


kart, owing to the absence of violins from the; by the Hastings Municipal Orchestra, conducted 
ler ting orchestra ; one would expect the peculiar | by Basil Cameron (IX530). 


ISI€ 5 

tter geone-colour that is one of the charms of the work Another rousing record is the Military Band's 

of @o make for dullness in recording. But, curiously, | playing of Winter’s ‘ Martial Moments,’ a medley 
characteristic viola tone is missing, and the| of famous regimental marches (1863). 

,» gop part sounds as if it were played by violins, Hymn-singing records are usually but so-so ; 

i e result being a brightness that is absent from | here is a really good one of ‘ Lead, kindly Light 

- st-hand performances [ suppose we may| (Dykes) and ‘ The day Thou gavest’ (to Schole- 

" sume that no violins have been added for|field’s sacred waltz) by the choir and string 

i, ording purposes ?) Anyway, this isan excellent | orchestra of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, conducted 
of records, as a whole. It may be worth| by Arnold Goldsbrough. This choir is so good 


ile to explain to gramophonists who don’t know} that in future records of the kind they might 


work that the somewhat confused effect at the | with advantage be heard in a few more unaccom- 
tart of the first movement is not due to a bad| panied verses. The Rev. Pat McCormack adds 
semble ; the orchestra is divided, and one half|some collects, so the record provides the basis of 
ters imitatively close on the heels of the other. | a simple evening devotion (IX532). 
Horace Stevens sings finely in ‘ It is enough 
In the former the 








vidently the clear realisation of this effect is less : 
its Feasy in the recording room than in the concert hall. | and ‘ Lord God of Abraham.’ 


ral fSir Henry Wood conducts this performance} ’cello obbligato should have been made a little 
red #\LX41-42). more prominent (IX531). 

ler Here is the latest orchestral ‘ winner ’—Ravel’s There are two other good vocal records : Richard 
his Ff Bolero,’ played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra | Watson in a couple of the ‘ Freebooter Songs’ of 
nd funder Mengelberg. It is a fine example of} William Wallace—one being ‘Son of mine,’ far 
ifi- Frecording, but if one had to choose a work to! better sung than usual F1864); and ‘O no, 
ng fexemplify the need of a quarter-of-an-hour| John,’ and ‘ The Keys of Canterbury,’ capitally 
ng Frecord the Bolero would be It. The whole point! given by Steuart Wilson (F 1835). 

b {the piece (not much of a point, really) is the - - 

il. ntinuous crescendo, and every time you start a NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 

he firesh side (there are four) you upset the scheme. The Society opens the autumn season with an 
s- Jif you don’t mind that (and probably many | unusually fine batch. 

re Fxfamophonists won't), and if you think so pro- Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade is so attractive 
he Btracted a ‘ stunt’ worth sitting through (it takes | an example of chamber music that one is surprised 
of Babout thirteen minutes), you will be delighted | to find what is presumably its first recording ieft 
rs § with these records (LXN48-49). to a non-commercial body. Think of some of the 
id One of the finest of band records is that of the| dull works recorded again and again by the ‘ big 


Grenadier Guards Band in the ‘ March of the| business’ concerns, while this delightful, sparkling 
Knights of the Holy Grail,’ from ‘ Parsifal’| work has been waiting! The players here are the 








( DX75). International String Quartet, as good a team as 
ie Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bournemouth Municipal | can be desired. Such a record as this should give 
L tchestra add to our stock of favourite old the N.G.S. the leg-up it needs and deserves (150). 

. —Peratic overtures the ‘Crown Diamonds’ of Bach’s F minor Pianoforte Concerto is perhaps 
n § Auber, a performance both sprightly and hearty | the least good of his works in this form, but even 
e DX77 so, it is better than some other composers’ best. 
T Norman Allin and Hubert Ejisdell sing with} The naive echo effects of the first and last move- 


gusto (and perhaps with. at least the tip of the ments are always a pleasure ; and one never tires 
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of the charming tune of the slow movement, 
although the best of pianofortes is too brittle a 
medium for it. Ethel Bartlett is the admirable 
pianist her tone records unusually well. I 
should have liked a rather more opulent string 
tone from the orchestra. The force strikes me as 
being a little too small—right for use with the 
keyboard instrument of Bach’s day, but not for 
the modern grand. On the fourth side of the two 
records is Rummel’s transcription of one of Bach’s 
numerous chorale preludes on ‘ Blessed Jesus, 
here we stand.’ This is beautifully played; of 
course we miss the colour and sustained effect of 
an organ solo stop, but less than usual (151-152). 
[There are two important Bax works—the 
G major String Quartet and the Sonata for two 
pianofortes. The Quartet is chamber music of 
the type that ought to make converts, so full is it 
of capital tunes. The playing of the Marie Wilson 
String Quartet is not uniformly good, I feel; some 
of the rapid passage-work of the first violin seems 
a little lacking in grip and definition (153-155). 
The Sonata is played by Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, and could hardly be better done. 
\n interesting point is that as a whole the texture 
is Clearer than in some of Bax’s pianoforte solos. 
(By the way, I never hear two-pianoforte music 
without wondering why composers do not call for 
instruments slightly contrasted in tone, that 
the effect would be really that of two pianofortes 


So 


rather than of one played by a miraculous pair of 
hands. Moreover, as things are, a hundred 
delightful effects of antiphony go for little; 
often we have repetition rather than response. 
I should like to hear the experiment of a duet for 
pianoforte and harpsichord, as the extremes of 
contrast and perhaps some day we may find, 


say, a Bliithner in double harness with a Pleyel.) 
The last side of three records is given to a small 
and pleasing piece by Bax—also for two pianofortes 
* Hardanger,’ the of 


called Grieg 


in manner 

but with a good deal of unmistakable Bax 
156-158 

The N.G.S. deserves a salute for this excellent 

batch of good stuff. (But is the surface less good 

than usual I have my doubts; and any way it 


is risky to assert concerning such points, because 


the fault may be confined to an occasional disc. 
MORI ABOUT ORGAN RECORDING 
I am obliged to Mr. A. C. D. de Brisay for a long 


and interesting letter in reply to my September 
note on organ recording Mr. de Brisay takes too 
seriously my suggestion that ‘a development of 
i.e., the purchase of an E.M.G. 
Mark X gramophone in order to hear organ records 
satisfactorily] would mean that the Compleat 
Gramophile must find money for half-a-dozen 
models, one for each type of record.’ I should 
have thought that the next paragraph, concerning 
special pianofortes for different composers, clearly 
showed that my argument was merely a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Mr. de Brisay in entire agreement with me 
concerning the futility of recording in vast echoing 
cathedrals ; but he does not admit that this fact 
supports my plea for a studio organ. He cites 
St. Thomas’s, Wandsworth, as an example of a 
smaller church where excellent recording has been 
done, and he also mentions the Queen’s Hall organ 
as being good for recording purposes. 


such specialisation 


is 


I agree 


with him, especially as to the St. Thoma 
Wandsworth. Nevertheless, I must remind 
de Brisay of his own statement (quoted in y 
Note) as to the ideal conditions for making org 
records. After pointing out that the ‘ gr 
defects and insufficiencies’ of a certain rec 
were ‘in part the inevitable concomitant oj 
divided organ in a very resounding building,’ 
added: ‘ The secret of good organ recording y 
ultimately, amongst other considerations, be fou 
in having all the pipes of all the departmen 
equidistant, or nearly so, from the microphor 
Because I believe he is right, I still plump fort 
studio ; for I doubt if those equidistant conditi 
are met by any good-sized church organ. Certain 
the Queen’s Hall organ doesn’t meet them. Ti 
being so, isn’t it logical to argue that an or 
specially constructed with a view to such conditi 
would give us the perfect balance and clarity th 
we want no less from organ records than from th 
of other kinds of music ? Moreover, every lar 
church organ contains a certain number of sto 
that are known to be unfavourable for recordis 
or broadcasting purposes; and there is prese 
also some of duplication that may be justified 

results in the building itself, but which certain 
does not suit the microphone. Anybody who hg 
sat by a player during the process of recordin 
or broadcasting knows that the registration has: 
be of a special type ; the player is warned again 
using this or that stop, and soon. Often, inde 
the effects that are best for normal purposes a 
the worst for the microphone. Now, the special 
constructed organ will contain only such stops 

the scientific departments of the recording con 
panies have proved to be satisfactory for gran 
phone purposes. Moreover, in churches ar 
cathedrals we have to take the acoustic propert 
as we find them ; in building a room or hall to-d 
it is possible to provide exactly the right deg 


of resonance for any kind of purpose, be 
orchestral or chamber music, solo singing, or e\ 
speaking. See article in the Jzusical Times 


August, 1926, ‘Acoustics of Church and Concer 
Hall,’ by Dr. E. G. Richardson.) Hence, ther 
need be no fear that an organ-recording stud 
would be dead and cold; if the architect profits | 
recent research the results will be as near perfecti 
as those of the best concert halls. Ina word, go 
as the Queen’s Hall and a few church organs are ft’ 
recording, the studio organ wil! be better, becaus 
it will contain all the virtues of those organs, p! 
.g., equidistance of pipes from the micr 
phone and absence of stops known to record bail 

that are possible only when a specially-cor 
structed instrument is placed in an acoustical 
perfect hall. 

In regard to the Westminster Abbey record 
Bach’s A minor Prelude and Fugue, of whi 
Mr. de Brisay complained concerning the ‘ bare 
audible’ pedal, he now suggests that the defect: 
was due to ‘ faking’ by the company, the objet! 
being to ensure brilliance in the manual parts 
But this after all, mere surmise. The fac? 
remains that, whatever the cause, this particulat 
record is almost bass-less (even when played | 
Mr. de Brisay’s E.M.G. model), and so provide: 
support for my argument. 

For the benefit of readers who did not see t! 
article in the Gramophone that led to this dis 
cussion, I summarise its chief argument in favou! 


some—e 


1S, 
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fa studio organ: There is a very large public 


oma 
nd \gnterested in the organ, some from a musical point 
in mpi view, others (perhaps even more) for sentimental 
r orogeasons, and because of the historic and traditional 
grapssociations of the instrument ; as a result, there 
recghould be a good sale for organ records, to the 
t offpenefit of players, builders, and composers ; this 
ig,’ Mesirable state of things will not come about until 
ig ywaeramophonists can feel the same confidence in 
fomprgan recording that they have long felt in 
‘memhat for other instruments; so far, it cannot be 
vhon laimed that such confidence is justified, the 


t eproduction too often lacking clearness, tonal 


or 
litioggfaithfulness, and a well-defined pedal part; the 
taingmusical buyer of gramophone records (?.e., the 
Tagustomer who wants to hear, say, a Bach organ 
orsgrugue as clearly as he can hear a string quartet, 
litioggand for whom the fact of the record’s having been 
> thgmade in a famous cathedral counts for little) will 
thognaturally prefer to spend his money on certainties 
laggrather than gamble on records that may or may 
stoqnot give him the whole of Bach’s texture; hence 
rdiggthe killing of a promising market. This country 
esefeis excelled by none in organ playing and organ 
.d pouilding, and musicians who happen to be well- 
aingeinformed and keen about the instrument and its 
ohaprepertory should refuse to be satisfied with an 





era Wrong with it; 





average result that does injustice to both. If they 
are accused of being hypercritical, they have only 
to ask what would become of the gramophone if 
records of orchestral, chamber, and vocal solo 
music reached no higher an average level than 
that of organ records. The reply is indicated by 
the fact that the strong dissatisfaction formerly 
expressed concerning the reproduction of piano- 
forte tone has led to a marked improvement, 
though completely satisfactory results are not 
et the rule. Finally, Mr. de Brisay’s insistence 
n the importance of organ records being played 
na particular model surely proves my case. So 
long as organ recording cannot be depended on to 
give good results on any reputable make of 
gamophone, there must be something radically 
and reviewers will not be doing 
their duty unless they frankly condemn examples 
that they hold to be unsatisfactory. 











Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ AuRIBUS’ 


Sir Hamilton Harty’s rapid round of gun-fire 
it the B.B.C. was well applauded by his audience 
it Torquay, but it had a mixed reception else- 
where. It unlikely that this disturbed either 
him or his views on the propriety of the B.B.C.’s 
It must have been 


1S 


ction in giving public concerts. 
borne on him, however, that the only definite sup- 
port for his views came trom a body of organists 
who, whatever their title to respect in their own 
province, had little authority to express an opinion 
m the politics of orchestral concert-giving. One 
suspects that they were too carried away by loyalty 
to their past president to give a judicious con- 
sideration to his remarks. No doubt, too, they 
were attracted by the fighting spirit that showed 
upin them. One must admire and envy Sir Hamil- 
ton’s faculty of sitting down on one side of the 
lence and of seeing nothing of what exists on the 
ther side ; and one must give credit to his honesty 
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and courage in putting aside personal connections 


when it comes to the laying down of principles. 
Sir Hamilton’s outburst against the B.B.C. 
occurred only a few weeks after the B.B.C. had 
promoted a series of concerts with the help of the 
Hallé Orchestra—a piece of independence for 
which he ought to have been honoured instead 
of being, as he was, pretty generally blamed. | 
think the B.B.C. made a mistake in choosing this 
as the chief point in their replies, or in making it a 
Sir Hamilton could not have for- 


point at all. 
business arrangement with the 


gotten his recent 
B.B.C. ; he had obviously put it aside as irrelevant, 
and the B.B.C. should have paid a compliment to 
his open-mindedness and have done the same. 


Sir Hamilton doubtless approves of the work 
done by the B.B.C. in co-operation with other 
musical bodies. What he disapproves of is the 
work it does in competition with them and with the 
help of a subsidy. This is the word used by Sir 
Hamilton to describe the money that the B.B.C. 
is prepared to lose in concert-giving, and it is also 
the word used by the B.B.C. to describe the money 
it pays for permission to broadcast other people's 
concerts ; it seems to come nearer to the mark in 
the first case than in the second. The ethics of this 
subsidy business are not easy to straighten out. 
The objection to subsidised concert-giving seems to 
be based on the principle that a musical society is 
cheating in proportion to its use of money that has 
not come in through the box-office. Is it cheating 
for a society to draw on its guarantors or to receive 
donations from a rich patron, as so many societies 
do, and so take an advantage over societies that 
have no guarantors or patrons, as so many societies 
haven't? Sir Hamilton Harty would scarcely 
object to this practice ; but where does he draw 
the line ? Is it brigandage when the corporations 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Bournemouth, and 
other towns set up their own orchestras and pay 
for them out of the rates? The B.B.C. is only 
doing the same thing on a general scale as these 
corporations do on a local scale, the chief difference 
being that it has far better facilities for doing it in 
an enterprising way. Musical enterprise nowadays 
is disastrously smothered under that wet blanket, 
the box-office. The B.B.C. comes out with a 
magnificent scheme for throwing the blanket off 
by making all the non-musical people in the country 
pay for the music of the musical ones ; and there 
are musical people who complain about it! 
Hamilton Harty is clearly biassed by his position 
as a producer and is concerned more with the 
economics of his own industry than the general 
good of the community ; otherwise he would not 
utter a judgment that condemns the multiplication 
of musical organizations as being injurious to those 
that already exist. This is, of course, more than 
he meant his remarks toimply. But it is significant 
that he made no mention of the thousands of 
concert-goers whose opportunities for hearing the 
big things in music have been and are still to be 
so enormously opened out by the B.B.C. All that 
he seemed to see in the matter was one concert- 
agency stealing audiences from the others; what 
the audiences thought about it did not concern 
him. 


Sir 


And is it certain that the audience for the forth- 
coming B.B.C. concerts will be obtained only at 
the expense of other people’s audiences ? By its 
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broadcasting of orchestral music the B.B.C. has 
given a taste of it to a hundred willing listeners in 
and about London for every one who was already 
a concert Is the proportion right, or ought 
it to be a thousand ? Or only twenty ? Twenty 
will serve ; one or two out of every twenty will 
want to come and hear the real thing, and already 
there is your Queen's Hall well stocked for the 
season, not out of a fixed public that previously 
supported the older orchestras, but out of a new 
public that never went to concerts before, and 
from which the benefit is spread all round. It may 
be said in answer to this that the long-standing 
orchestral bodies are finding it more difficult than 
ever to get good audiences and to make both ends 
meet Since we are in the middle of the worst 
trade depression ever known this is not to be 
But whenever anything goes wrong 
with music nowadays—pupils falling off, sales of 
printed music declining, choral societies closing 
down, artists finding it harder to get engagements, 
&e., & it is the B.B.C. that gets the blame and 
not the obvious fact that people have no money to 
spend, or, if they have, that music has to take its 
chance against the universal attraction of cinema 
theatres, and cheap motoring, both of which have 
enormously increased their exactions on the public 
purse during the last few years. 


goer. 


wondered at 


Sir Hamilton Harty spoke of the degeneration 
in taste that is likely to set in owing to widespread 
acquaintance with the imperfect reproduction of 
orchestral and other musical sounds that is given 
out by most wireless sets. Some commentators, by 
the way, went oddly astray over this. They re- 
ferred to the ‘ proper interpretation of the master- 
pieces of Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms, as given 
the at conductors,’ as if a change of tone- 
quality were a change of interpretation, and as if 
bad tone were less vitiating to the taste in Offen- 
bach than in Bach. Who knows, again by the way, 
what kind of noises were made by Bach’s own 
orchestras ? Were they better than the noises I 
get in the Sunday afternoon Cantatas in my by no 
means expensive As a rule the reproduction 
of the wood-wind obbligati and the medium-toned 
string playing that reaches me in the Cantatas is 
so pure that as I look at the score the intervention 
of the radio apparatus goes out of mind altogether 
It is the in works like the ‘ Siegfried Idvll,’ or 
a Beethoven slow movement, and practically the 
through any symphony or violin 
concerto by Mozart Sir Hamilton Harty must 
been very unlucky to have missed the count- 
things that the radio can reproduce well, and 
his wholesale condemnation of all wireless musical 
sounds is simply not borne out by the experience 
of fellow-musicians And * counterfeit 
presentment necessarily lead to a widespread 
degeneration of taste ? If a person has not been 
accustomed to the sound of a symphony orchestra 


by UTte 


set 


Same 


whole way 


nave 
} 


ess 
i 


his does 


the broadcast reflection of it will not vitiate his 
taste in the matter, because he never had anv. 
And if he has been used to hearing orchestras he 


will not take the broadcast version to be as good 
as the real thing, except on those occasions when it 
The lowering of taste will occur only among the 
previously musical people who learnt so little that 
they still unable to perceive when a wireless 
transmission bad compared .to the original. 
his seems a minor set-off to the number of people 


1S 


are 


1s 


7 —— 
who are being brought into the concert halls by ty 
prompting of a first acquaintance made over tly 
wireless. In fact, the wireless is an advertisemer 
for music, and it is bound to increase the mark: 
for every concert. In the face of that fact t 
present shortcomings of broadcast performan 
which are within known limits, can surely be m 
with patience. ‘ 


When I undertook to write these Notes, ¢ 
Editor no doubt expected me to do some listenin 
now and then, and say what I thought about ; 
But a variety of causes have kept me away fro: 
my set for the best part of three months. T| 
other night, however, I heard an announcer intr 
duce a Promenade concert. It was fairly obvi 
that he had not looked at the programme befor 
going to the microphone. He paused now and the 
to make out what he was reading, mispronoune 
two German words, and generally made a lan 
show of it. It is curious that an official who is fr 
the moment addressing a vast body of musiciai 
should be content to make this open confessi 
that he is out of his depth 


Another odd thing I noticed in the Radio Tin 
of September 5. The writer of notes for Midlar 
listeners told us with some gusto that the Stati 
Choir had prepared the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion i 
three weeks, and that ‘ with the members bus 
earning their living all day, and so much work ¢ 
be done, sometimes they never looked at mus 
they had to broadcast until an hour before tl 
concert.” Many Midland listeners probably sai 
they had always suspected it, for the tone of t 
paragraph challenges a caustic reply. It is boastt 
when it ought to be apologetic, and it plainly say: 
that this happy-go-lucky state of affairs is t 
continue, for there is nothing in it about making 
better arrangements for the future. If these cor 
ditions at the Midland station have been unavoi 
able it would have been more judicious to ke 
quiet about it and send a private message to hea 
quarters. 








Teachers’ Department 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTI 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 1931 
By ERNEST FOwLes 
PRELIMINARY DIVISION 
The three sets of exercises are Suggestive 
many ways. For instance, Nos. 1 and 2 ar 


useful in accustoming the child to feel for intervals 
without looking at the keyboard; Nos. 3 and: 
in helping him to appreciate the principle involve 
in keyboard phrasing. Avoid undue shortening 0 
the note at the end of each phrased group. Let 
the act of phrasing be directly mental, the separ 
tion between the last note of each group and th 
first of the following group being somewhat 
analogous to a comma in a spoken sentence 
Nos. 5 and 6 must be executed with no muscular 
tension. The hand movement is downward 
no conscious throwing up or back of the hand & 


an 


permissible. 

No. 1. Allegrettoin C. (Crotchet 96-104 The 
hands are almost equally involved. Make th 
entry of the left hand in bars 3 and 1i similart 
that of the right-hand part two bars earlier ¥ 


each case. 


= 
No 
oasti “a 
10 the OT! 
prod ut ed 
nevery Nn 
No. 3. 
Crot het. 
notes oug! 
or confide 
Children \ 
recalling 
latter, anc 


m bars le 
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No. 4. 
Crotchet 
There are 
extension 
the retur 
the figure 
jsalways 
thereby 1 
triple ette 

No. 5. 
60-66 
subtle in 
made up 
adequate 
opseT ve 
phrase-m 
a 
chant’s I 
the seco! 
The ret 
unnotice 
thinking 
keeping 


waits 1n 


6. 


No. 7. 
Crotche 
followed 
that a : 
At first 
form. 1 
require 

cent ¢ 
suthce te 

No. 8. 
S4 \ 
lore to 
lignity. 
freedom 

No. 9 
Crotche 
well con 
trast 1S 
Let the 


piquant 
raised t 
and its 


No. 1 
No. 
should 
break, 1 
notes 
Do not : 
until th 


52. 





— 
Ils by tyy No. 2. Stanley Wilson. ‘ Iagoo, the great 
Over thgpoast r.’ (Crotchet 100.)—No attempt at legato 
tisemein the ordinary sense. The effect required is 
> markproduced by ‘ weight ’ touch, and this is the case 
fact thgan every note or chord throughout. 
rmano§ No. 3. Madeleine Evans. ‘ Once upon a time.’ 
- be meg(Crotchet 84.)—Too difficult for the grade. Dotted | 
notes ought to be absent. To be played wistfully 
or confidently according to the feeling evoked. 
tes, th€children who think of the music as a merry jingle 
iSteningirecalling the stories they hear will choose the | 
bout it jatter, and this will enable them to follow the climax 
aV fromfin bars 13 and 14. 
> sa PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST A 
obvi No. 4. Bertini. Study in F, Op. 137, No. 16. 
» befopg (Crotchet 76.)—Observe the form of the movement. | 
nd theg lhere are three sections, and a coda. Note the| 
ounce extension from bar 25, and also the freshness of 
a lam§ the return to the first section. Especially note | 
10 is fog the figuration, and take care that the semiquaver 
isiciang 8 always a fourth part of the beat and not a third, 
1fessio§ thereby reducing the movement to a compound | 
triple effect. } 
No. 5. Diabelli. Allegretto in C. (Crotchet | 
» Time 60-66 Also a three-part form, but much less | 
lidlan:§ subtle in that respect than No. 4, for the music is | 
Statin made up in square groups of eight bars. Give 
sion if adequate attention to all marks of expression, and 
s bus observe in particular the staccato effects and 
ork tof phrase-marks. 
mus No. 6. Cyril C. Dalmaine. ‘ Alice, the Mer- 
re th chant’s Daughter.’ (Minim 60.)—In three sections, | 
v saicg the second beginning in bar 9, the third in bar 19. 
of th$ The return in the latter part may be passed | 
yastfulf unnoticed by young people who practise without | 
v say thinking. Some long-held sounds will test time- 
is tog keeping capacity. Hence, give heed to the beat 
iakingf waits in bars 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. 
ahs PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST B 
ke No. 7. Czerny. Study in G, Op. 599, No. 39. 
he Crotchet 112.)—Consists of a musical thought 
followed by another in apposition. This means 
——f that a similar atmosphere pervades the whole. 
\t first, practise the left-hand part in chordal | 
form. The phrase-marks in bars 1 and 2 do not 
ae require abbreviation of the sounds. A slight 
TI accent on the first of each two-note group will 
sufice to indicate the phrasing. 
No. 8. C. Pleyel. Minuet and Trio. (Crotchet 
S4 \ minuet in old-fashioned style, and there- 
( fore to be played slowly and with a touch of 
ari dignity. The Trio may be played with more 
rvals § freedom and with flowing phrase-waves. 
nd 4 No. 9. Helen Pyke. ‘ Song of the Kinkajou.’ 
Ive Crotchet 120.)—Quite straightforward, with a 
18 Of well contrasted middle section in which the con- 
Let § trast is mainly affected by the /egato atmosphere. 
ara { Let the staccato figures be played lightly and 
tie § piquantly, special attention being given to the 
vn raised tone before the cadence at bars 15 and 16 
. and its variant at the end. 
ne PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST C 
d is No. 10. Czerny. Study in D minor, Op. 261, 
No. 52. (Crotchet 80-96.)—The right-hand part 
The § SLould follow the single left-hand note without a 
th break, thus forming groups of four equally-spaced 
ra hotes. Practise each group at first as chords. 
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Do not allow them to be broken (as in the notation) 
until they are harmonically familiar to the student. 
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| of Sonata form. 


| in 
| rhythmically direct. 


No. 11. Clementi. Second movement from 
Sonatina in C. (Crotchet 88.)—Apart from the 
need to apply the cantabile principle, this is highly 
important as a means to make clear the function 
of the time-dot. Bars 5 and 6 are crucial in this 
respect. 

No. 12. Wilson Manhire. ‘On the River.’ 
(Quaver 138-144.)—To be very flowing, and played 
with a keen sense of the underlying rhythm. A 
useful introduction to the ‘ shorts and longs’ of 
so-called compound time. Good tone-contrasts 
should be made in the middle section. 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION.—LIST A 
No. 13. Bertini. Prelude and Study in F, 
Op. 137, No. 12. (Dotted crotchet 80.)—The 


method of accompaniment adopted in the first 
eight bars of the Study may with advantage be 
continued from bar 9 onwards, the notes being 


| broken as written, only when the harmony has 


become a real mental experience. (Cf. No. 10.) 
The zone of key-change should be clear to the 
player. Variations of tonality are often unheeded, 
in spite of attendance at aural culture classes ! 
No. 14. Hummel. AllegroinC. (Minim 54-56.) 
—Hummel was saturated with the classic idioms 
and in this piece—obviously written as a keyboard 
study—it is interesting to observe his adaptation 
The exposition contains the two 
zones pertaining to the first and second subjects, 
the one from bars | to 12, the other from 20 to 37. 
The development extends from 38 to 55. The 
recapitulation is singular in that it merely hints 
at the first subject (56-59), and proceeds at once 
to a shortened version of the second subject (60 
to end). The music itself calls for great cleanness 
execution. The style is straightforward and 


Felix Swinstead. ‘ Holiday.’ (Crotchet 
104-112.)—An interesting example of simplicity 
of style expressed in rather subtle rhythm. The 
latter should be in the foreground of attention 
throughout. Notice the prevalence of three-bar 
rhythms, and the charm they contribute to the 
rhythmic movement. An atmosphere of simple 
enjoyment pervades the piece, and this is enhanced 
by the comparative strenuousness of the middle 


No. 15. 


| section. 
ELEMENTARY DIVISION.—LIST B 
No. 16. Czerny. Study in A flat, Op. 139, 
No. 51. (Crotchet 80. The cantabile style pre- 


vails, and to enable this to function in spite of the 
semiquaver groups, full advantage should be taken 
of the direction moderato. Note that two parts 
occur in the lower staff: (a) the figurative accom 
paniment, indicated by the quavers; (b) the real 
bass part, indicated by the downward stems. 

No. 17. Haydn. Allegro in F. (Crotchet 
80-92.)—An opportunity to acquire the lightness 
of expression and flexibility of thought so often 
necessary in Haydn’s music. It is not necessary 
to over-emphasise technical details, for the 
atmosphere of the piece will itself explain the 
forms of touch and style required. Simplicity of 
diction and faithfulness to the spirit of the musi 
are the indispensable conditions of success. 

No. 18. Jessie Furze. ‘Calm at Sea.’ (Crotchet 
88.)—It is a question how far an impression, such 
as that suggested by the title, can be a help to 
young people of this standard. This title points 
to a calm and flowing style, and admits only of 


such restrained climaxes as occur within actual 
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phrases. But the mf in bar 8 points to a 
heightened tone ; and while this virtually disrupts 
the idea embodied within the title, it is necessary 
for the general effect of the music. 


ELEMENTARY 

No. 19. Czerny. Study in D, Op. 139, No. 42. 
(Crotchet 72-84.)—A useful shake study, to be 
practised slowly and with infinite care in respect 
of muscular freedom in hand and arm. 
of this kind may be either a great stimulant or an 
enormous hindrance to free muscular development. 

No. 20. Couperin. ‘ La Bourbonnaise.’ (Crot- 
chet 116.) Ihe selection clearly an error of 
judgment. Couperin is not for students of this 
standard. Moreover, Couperin, denuded of his 
graces, is like a rosebush without roses. Taking 
the music as it is here ‘ edited,’ it is sufficient to 
remark that it must be played simply and naturally, 
and that the marks of touch may be observed as 
given, but without exaggeration. 

No. 21. Colin Taylor. Melody. (Crotchet 
60-66 Naturally valuable for the cultivation of 
antabile. The four-bar rhythms exclusively used 
militate against musical interest It is necessary 
to conceal the squareness by making the most of 
tone-contrasts and, if possible, by a skilful use of 


DIVISION. LIST C 


Passages 


1S 


vubato, 
LOWER DIVISION.—LIST A 
No. 22. Bertini. Study in E flat, Op. 29, No. 5. 
Crotchet 100. The real virtue here lies in the 


short scale-passages, which should be practised 
singly, ending always upon an accented sound. 
The right-hand part of bars 1 to 4, and elsewhere, 
requires simple part-perception. [N.B.—I imagine 
that when examiners weakness in the 
actual agility, their wrath may be assuaged by an 
exhibition of care in passages of the kind just 
mentioned !] 

No. 23. Mozart Rondo from Sonata in C. 
Crotchet 80 Requires true Mozartian distinct- 
ness and piquancy. The following are some of the 
points requiring special attention: (a) The semi- 
quavers in bars 8-11 to move exactly together, and 
vet for each hand to be independently alive ; 
b) Part-movement in the left-hand part of bars 


dis« over 


15 and 16; (c) Phrase-marks in bars 45 and 46 

virtually creating four slight accents within each 

bar; (d) Each p@on primus in bars 33, 63, and 69. 
No. 24 Mendelssohn Andante sostenuto. 


Quaver 88-96. Observe the two ‘stanzas’ of 
the tune: No. 1 extends from bars 4 to 14, No. 2 
from 14 to 39. Examine each, phrase by phrase, 
to discover the best treatment in tone and climax. 
Bars 13 and 14 will be specially favoured by exa- 
miners who give heed to detail The combination 
of melody and accompaniment in the same hand 
at bar 26 onwards will require careful study. 


No. 25. Thomas F. Dunhill. ‘ The Postillion.’ 
(Dotted crotchet 66-69 An excellent study both 
in staccato and in the smaller marks of phrasing. 
Some of the latter appear slightly misleading. 


Thus, the phrase in bar 6 should, surely, pass to 
the first chord of the following bar; similarly, the 


marks in bars 14, 17, and 18 


LOWER DIVISION LIST B 

Heller. Study in D, Op. 46, No. 8. 
Combined melody and accompani- 

be adapted to the keyboard in three 

one hand to the melody, the other to 


No. 26 
(Ouaver 8O 
ment may 
WwW ivs: ai 


the accompaniment as in No. 21; (b) melody ap 
accompaniment (or part thereof) in one hand g 
in No. 54, bar 25, &c.; (c) as in (b), but with) 
note sounded simultaneously with a melodic soun 
as in the present case. The highest form of t 
difficulty is (b); (c) is therefore a preparatory stag 
in the direction of (b). These facts indicate t 
importance of this study. It should be practis 
in two ways: (1) the broken chords of the accon 
paniment with the bass, but apart from the melod 
(2) the single notes of the melody with the bass 

No. 27. Dussek. Rondo from Sonatina in E fla 
(Dotted crotchet 60-66.)—May be studied 
unusually clear example of simple rondo form 
Here is the analysis : 


as 


A. First Subject bars 1-8 
Bb. Episode abe re 8-20 
A. First Subject 2()-28 
C. Central Episode nha nie »» 20-44 
Link Thought (an addendum 

to the actual form) nats » 44-51 

A. First Subject ai o oo 
B. Episode  ociaes sak one , §9-72 
A. First Subject (with repetition) 72-89 
D. Coda... ,, 89 toer 
No. 28. Schubert. Ecossaise in B= minor 


(Crotchet 112-120.)—Regularity of movement 
needed for this dance tune. This must be co 
trived without over-stressing the beat,  ané 
without slackenings at the end of phrases. Som 
latitude of tone may be allowed in the numerous 
repetitions, and this in fact, indicated 
bars 1 and 9, 17 and 25), but there must be a 
avoidance of every device which may tend to r 
the music of its healthy naturalness. 

No. 29. William Alwyn. ‘ Light-Foot.’ (Dott 
crotchet 92-100.)—Recall my remarks on No. 18 
and link them with the idea underlying this piec 
This music is slight but not trivial, simple but not 
without interest ; and the modern touch whi 
pervades it is useful for the youth of the present 
day. A little keyboard complexity may occur a 
bars 27 


1S, 


27-30. 


LOWER DIVISION. 
I Czerny. Study in E flat, Op 
No. 83. (Crotchet 92-100.);—Of great value in 
agility. The middle section offers a fine field for 
cultivating healthy rotational habits. 

No. 31. Bach. Marchin D. (Crotchet 132-144 

The hands must very much alive to thet 
individual responsibilities. The sense of physica 
hand independence, superlatively necessary for 
this music, is the offspring of mental independence 
An invigorating rhythm is the distinguishing featur 
of this delightful little piece. 

No. 32. Schumann. No. 1 
Childhood.’ (Crotchet 60-66.) 
upon No. 26. This falls, in the main, under ( 
Only in four bars do under-sounds occur simu 
taneously with melody-sounds. Remember Schv- 
mann’s fondness for devices suggestive of th 
polyphonic ; in particular, watch for the entry o 
the melody in the bass at bar 9, &c. The pause it 
bar 14 not delay the appearance of the 
A and D of the inner part. These two notes ma\ 
be spread out in molto rall. fashion, or the paust 
may continue after the D is sounded. 

No. 33. Thomas F. Dunhill. ‘ Into the street 
the Piper stept.’ (Crotchet 88.)—The spirit 0 
this piece is largely in the time-shapes, which must 
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Following upon 
The 
itle should be kept in mind throughout, the bass 
hart being merely a support for the tune played 
merry lilting piper. 


To be continued 


superlatively clear and exact. 


py a 





rIPS IN FOUR-PART HARMONY 
By HARRY FARJEON 
Continued from September number, p. 826 
19. Repetition of Highest Melody-Note. 
The highest note in a tune has generally some 
effect of climax. To repeat this is often bad. If 
your highest melody-note occurs three or four times, 
the tune could certainly be improved. One note 
igher still will probably do the trick. 
20. Leading-Note going down in Melody. 
If this occurs in a melody to be harmonized, the 
following tips will be found useful : 
descending a_ second 
passing-note (accented 


is 


or 


1) Leading-note 
nearly always a 
uraccented) ; 

b) Leading-note descending a third indicates 
two positions of dominant harmony. 


21. Another Position of the Same Chord. 

When a chord is repeated in a different position 
with or without change of inversion) many 
restrictions are relaxed. For example: there may 
{ten be overlapping, incomplete positions may 
e more freely used, certain dovblings otherwise 
faulty are permissible, and dissonant notes (instead 
f being resolved at once) may be transferred or 
mitted. 


22. Short Vocabulary. 


The 
To express sound, Mendelssohnian harmony 
th no tinge of modal flavour, a vocabulary of 
five chords is sufficient Tonic, dominant, sub- 
lominant, supertonic followed by dominant or by 
second inversion of tonic, and submediant in root 
position with third in the melody. (N.B.— 
Dominant and supertonic may be either triad or 
seventh.) 

Supertonic and submediant, used otherwise than 


] 


as above described, suggest the modes, as does 
iso the mediant (an example will later be given: 
No. 33d). These harmonies can be very delight- 
ful, but on account of their different atmosphere 
require (if used) to be blended with perfect taste. 
The first inversion of the diminished triad on the 
leading-note is not modal, being derived from the 
harmonics of the dominant,* but in four parts it 
may be considered a luxury, rather than luxury’s 
poorer sister. It can often be used in place of 
the passing six-four or the dominant seventh, and 
in three-part writing it should generally be called 
upon to fulfil this service. 

23. The Importance of the Supertonic Triad. 

Of the five chords needed for our short vocabu- 
lary (No. 22), the most tricky to deal with is the 
supertonic. Good management of this triad is the 
sign of craftsmanship in harmonization, and he 
who can introduce it appropriately both in paper 
and in keyboard work is well on the highway to 
musicianship. There are, however, many pitfalls 
besetting this particular adventure, and it will be 





* The , 


s the pr 
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well to set up here the warning notices. (The 
numbers in brackets refer to the sections in which 
these matters are more fully dealt with) : 

(a) It should be in its proper phrase-position 

(24 and 235) ; 

(b) It should only follow and precede the 
tonic triad in certain positions (26) ; 

(c) It should not be used in the anathema 
position (16) ; 

(d) In the minor mode it should nearly always 
be in its first inversion. 

24. Position of Supertonic in the Phrase. 

The accepted formula is that the supertonic is 
good before a cadence. (This does not apply to 
the plagal cadence.) But the reality underlying 
that formula is this: the supertonic is good if it 
is followed by the dominant or by a second 
inversion of the tonic—the condition under which 
it is allowed in our short vocabulary (No. 22). 
And, our music having had a start off, a supertonic 
and its follower, we shall by that time be ready for 
the mental rest which a cadence implies. 

Surrounded, as we are, by so many rules, let us 
take respite for a moment in the oasis of a simile. 
A phrase may be likened to doing a hole in golf. 
You drive off from tonic to subdominant, or from 
dominant to tonic, or straight through a passing 
six-four—any sturdy, strengthy progression. The 
supertonic is your approach shot. Then, on the 
green you hole out with a simple cadence presenting 
no problems but those of acting to pattern and 
keeping enough nerve to do what is expected of 
you. 


25. Dominant to Supertonic and Supertonic to 
Subdoiminant, and vice versa 
In the given order these are not among the best 


progressions, and so should generally be avoided. 
Reversed, both are good. Supertonic to dominant 
has been already commended. Subdominant to 
supertonic makes a good cadence approach, 


equalling in excellence two successive supertonics. 


Here follow various approaches, good and bad : 


—- o—=6-2 ts 
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26. Adiacent Positions of Tonic and Supertonic 


Triads. 
Only the following are recommended : 
(a) Both in first inversion (in either order) ; 
(b) Tonic in second inversion (in either order) ; 
and— 
(c) Root position tonic going to first inversion 
supertonic ; 
but with care the following may also be used, 
especially if third of supertonic is in the melody 
and is doubled : 
(d) Root position tonic going to root position 
supertonic ; and— 
(e) First inversion tonic going to root position 
supertonic. 
27. Subdominanit Triad to Dominant Seventh. 
This effective progression can be used with 
various inversions. It is especially charming 
when root position of subdominant goes to last 
inversion of dominant seventh, the retained bass 


note forming a smooth connecting-link. In the 
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last two of the appended examples there will be 


also seen the jumps of a fourth referred to in 
No. 14: 
———— = = : 
) ee} sh es f ef 
{ ad ate Pe = — > 
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c= SS = Fe Fe 
- = 4 6 = 6 a 6 
28. The Subdominant Note. 
This note, occurring in a melody to be har- 


monized, or in an unfigured bass, is nearly always 
treated by beginners as part of subdominant or 
supertonic harmony They forget that if it is 
properly resolved it may be the seventh of the 


dominant seventh. The mental attitude appears 


to be that, given the dominant, leading-note, 
or supertonic, dominant harmony is thought of 
and the seventh added as an extra; but when 
there is given the note which itself could be the 
seventh, the idea of using the dominant does not 
arist¢ 

The middle notes of these three examples could 
be treated as seventh of dominant seventh. (For 

use second inversion going to first inversion of 
the toni 

a } c) 
© = E — 16 = = = | 2 == == 

. 2 

29. Which to Use—Dominant Triad or Seventh ? 


At a half-close, use dominant triad. 

If the fragment of melody to be harmonized, 
or unfigured bass, consists of dominant note falling 
. third, use dominant triad. (The seventh, taken 
in conjunction with this falling third, would 
produce that messy progression: two notes next 
in alphabetical order going by similar motion to 
an octave or unison.) 

Otherwise it is merely a matter of taste. 

30. Which to Use—Supertonic Triad or 
Seventh ? 

If the fragment of melody to be harmonized 
consists Ol supertonic note going to tonic, or falling 
a third to leading note, use supertonic triad. (The 
seventh, taken in conjunction with the first-named 
melody progression, would produce that slip-shod 
etfect : two notes next in alphabetical order 
by oblique motion to an octave or unison.) 

Otherwise this is also merely a matter of taste, 
though it must be remembered that the seventh 
of supertonic generally requires preparation. 

These two rules (29 and 30) may be summarised 
thus: . 

If the given part (not being the seventh) goes 
to the note on which the seventh itself would 
resolve, use the triad and not the seventh. 


going 


To ve concluded 
POINTS FROM LECTURES 
Recent lectures have been concentrated upon 


Oxford, where a Summer Course in Music Teaching 
has again been held. 

Dr. Adrian Boult, in his conducting hints, said 
that ‘the more the conductor behaves like a 
windmill the more energy he takes from his head, 
which needs to have all the power and resource 
possible at his disposal. The more work you are 
doing the less you need to use the stick, and the 
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less you use your stick the more energy you h; 
in reserve for tackling difficulties. The conduct 
should not give the impression of dominatir 
show ; he should only be guiding it.’ 

Mr. George Dodds, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, fir 
that there is no disease in music at the pres 
day so catching as rubato, and no danger so gr 
as lack of responsiveness to beauty of tone. 1 
standard was low in relation to singing-to; 
Singers to-day were probably more efficient fr 
the mental and musical point of view than e\ 
before. In the past, many of the greatest sing 
were spoon-fed in having their arias taught the 
note by note because they could not learn the 
themselves; they were bad musicians but go 
To-day our vocalists were good musici: 
but not very good singers. 

Dr. J. B. McEwen followed Mr. Dodds, ag 
with his views on singing; a great deal of singing 
‘is really nasty.’ Dr. McEwen would not deer 
musical appreciation, or say that the intellectu 
side should be neglected, ‘ but there is a growin: 
danger that people may come to regard musi 
something just to be talked about or studied | 
the fireside with a score on their laps, forgettin; 
that music not sounded is either stillborn or dea 
| know it is considered out of date to feel emoti 
over music, moderns regarding it merely 
juxtaposition of sonorities, but I think that 
people have ceased to be thrilled with music the 
ought to start all over again.’ 

In a further lecture, Mr. 
together some admonitions or ‘ Don’ts for Singers 
‘ Don’t try to mend more than one fault at a time 
don’t work for power, work for quality ; dont 
work your muscles hard, work your brain; don: 
think of your throat, forget it; don’t use t! 
throat muscles to get power (you will only produ 
throaty tone); don’t over-use breath-pressu 
(that is forcing) ; don’t listen when trying to pl 
your tone (judge by feel, not by sound); don't tr 


singers. 
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to imitate big professional singers in voice pro 
duction (you will only imitate their faults); don't 
forget that the best quality of tone is secured br 
the minimum of breath that will produce the not 
don’t show your voice off when you sing a song 
(you will only show your ignorance).’ 

Mr. Dodds has had misguided listeners come 
and ask him to teach them to wobble like the 
singers on the wireless. His hints covered many 
topics ; one may be added here: ‘ Singers should 
remember that it is necessary always to show the 
top teeth, because the roof of the mouth is the 
sounding-board, and though it may look prettier 
to have a nice little fringe of lip over the to 
teeth, it is hopeless from the sound point of view 
since the sound gets stopped by the lip instead of 
singing out through the teeth.’ 

Mr. Richard Walthew regards chamber musi 
and particularly the string quartet, as the most 
perfect form of music, except, perhaps, unaccom- 
panied voices. The string quartet, while it has 
not quite the beauty of sound of voices, has 
advantages in other ways, such extent ol 
compass, freedom of rhythm, &c., and composers 
have been quick to grasp these facts, for the 
greatest of them have chosen the string quartet 
the ideal medium for their inspiration 
There were no bad string quartets; thousands 
were written, but they quietly disappeared 
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On yon-der hill there stands a ..crea-ture, Who she is I do not know; 
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hark! I... hear the church bells ring - ing, Will you come and be my wife 
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Or, dear Mad un, have you set - tled To live sin - gle all your life 
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Continued from p. 912 
Although there were no really bad quartets, for 
the simple reason that careless workmanship was 
too obvious in small a combination, modern 
quartets could hardly be called chamber music. 
rhis,’ he said, ‘ is partly due to the times, when 
few people sit at home, so that modern composers, 
instead of writing intimately for friends in small 
have vision instead of vast halls and 
and write accordingly. I am afraid 
there are not many amateurs practising quartets, 
thus showing a genuine love of music. They seem 
to think that unless they play well they should 
not attempt quartets. This is sad, for, as someone 


so 


rooms 


a 


audiences 


said, ‘‘if a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing 
badly ‘ 

Major J. T. Bavin, who directed the Oxford 
Course, said that slavish following of a publisher’s 
graded list was sheer laziness, and proof of a 
teacher's incompetence. Every pupil should be 
considered and given a say in the choice 


Scotland had at St. Andrew’s a Summer School 


under auspices similar to those at Oxford. Sir 
Arthur Somervell, in an inaugural lecture, com- 
pared the school music of thirty vears ago with 
that of to-day Some of his experiences do not 
coincide with those of his critics, as letters in the 


press show, but his are here quoted rhirty vears 





go there was not a decent piece of music in the 
schools. He believed that a child should begin 
to study music at the earliest possible age, and 
should be taught sea songs, hunting songs. love 
songs, and those songs which had a good influence. 
[hirty vears ago music in Scotland and in England 
was just as bad as it could be for schools. Teachers 
then had no training in music, but that was now 
changed Thirty vears ago any kind of music was 
made to serve for schools, but now the _ best 
composers were writing for schools. Much still 
remained to be done, however oe 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

O tiow est be f general musical interest. 
T) } tated simply and briefly, and if several 
ve nt, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Ou fnswers to Correspondents lumn closes on 
he 10#) j nti We cannot undertake to reply 
; p 4 

S. VINcE 1.) The ‘ soft, underlying rattling 
effect ’ in the latter part of Debussy’s ‘ Nuages,’ is 
produced by a quiet tremolando 2.) We cannot 


explain the point of the Liszt anecdote, although at 
the back of our mind we feel sure we have heard it 
long ago. We quote it from your letter, in the hope 
ne reader will be able to enlighten you and 


‘ Grieg writes (in speaking of his visit to Liszt 

When he (Liszt) got to the G in question, he. 
exclaimed, ‘G, G, not G sharp! Splendid! 
That is the real Swedish Banko!’ ’’ The 
vation on G natural is, of course, plainly under- 
stood, but what is meant by Swedish Banko ?’ 


1¢ 
] 
i 


obser- 


3.) Ebenezer Prout’s compositions are very rarely 
performed You ask if they were w ritten 
merely as musicalexamples. By no means. Prout, 
like every other composer, intended them to be 
judged on their merits as original music. The fact 
of their being neglected to-day seems to point to 
their being less good than he thought thev were. 
The only evidence that we recall as to Prout’s 


nowadays 


attitude towards his compositions is in a remark } 
is said to have once made: ‘I have never written 
pot-boiler yet, and please God I never will.’ \ 
believe this to be authentic, and perhaps it explair 
a good deal. 

F.—(1.) Sight-reading is almost entirely a matt; 
of practice, so there is no other course open for vy 
but to peg away, beginning with simple things an 
steadily increasing the difficulty. Remember the 
a good reader never stops for mistakes ; he recover 
rather than corrects himself. Make the pace sk 
at the start ; in the early stages a slow pace wit! 
out a breakdown is better practice than a qui 
one with stumbles. Begin by getting a grasp of tl 
fundamentals of tonic sol-fa, and then apply ther 
to the staff. This will ensure your reading instea 
of guessing. (2.) The term ‘movable Doh’ almos 
explains itself. In the fixed Doh system the nonf 
C is always Doh ; in the movable Doh every toni 
(or keynote) becomes Doh. In other words, \ 
change the Doh with any definite (?.e., not trans 
tory) modulation. This system is a basis of tor 
sol-fa, and is one of the causes of its simplicity a1 


{ 


success. (3.) Study carefully ‘Tonic Sol-fa,’ | 
John Curwen (Novello, Is. 6d. (4.) We canne 
express an opinion as to the effect of artifici 


teeth on voice-production. It must depend on 
variety of factors. If vou tell your dentist tha 
you are a professional singer, he may be able t 


ensure that the denture will have little or no ill 
eftect. 

No NamMeE.—(1.) We understand that Sir Henr 
Wood's Mus. Doc. degree is from Oxford, and that 


of Sir Hamilton Harty, from Dublin, both being 
honorary. 2.) Certificates gained at competiti 

festivals have not the same status as diploma 
gained at reputable examinations. It may well b 
of course, that a successful competitor may r 

the standard required for an examination diplomé 
but there is no guarantee of this. In an examina 
tion the diploma is awarded to all who pass } 
certain fixed standard ; in a competition the prizes 
and certificates go to the best of the bunch—an 
the bunch may be a poor one. It is true that vo 
were awarded seventy per cent. of marks, but vou 
may take it as certain that this marking in a 
petition (where the competitors are amateurs, an 
is worth less than the 





com- 


in some instances self-taught 
same percentage in an examination for which the 
examinees have been prepared by professionals 
and are often themselves aiming at a professiona 
career. 

ORGANIST.—(1.) Probably most publishers have 
all the so-called ‘Vespers’ they need. But you 
might try your luck with the example you send us 
It is better than a good many—though that is n 


saying much. (2.) You seem to be mistaken ast 
the metronome mark given for the Adagio ol 
Mendelssohn’s second Sonata in the Novell 


edition. It is guaver 72, not crotchet—a good pact 
we think. (3.) There is very little opening just now 
in the music-publishing trade, and musical journal- 
ism is overcrowded, especially by people who have 
not realised that the job calls for some important 
qualifications in addition to musicianship. As t 
the gramophone and music instrument trade, we 
know nothing, but we imagine there must be many 
like yourself knocking at the door. We are sort 
to be so discouraging, but we think you will be wise 
to stick to your present safe commercial position 
with your organ post as a pleasant extra. 
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a A KEEN READER OF THE Musical Times.— In answer to F. E. J.’s inquiry last month, a 
eh E oy will find a comprehensive list of suitable books number of readers kindly write to say that Frederic 


ip 


pr the examination you are considering, together 


pa sith some advice of a general character, in the | 

imswer to ‘W.G.S.’ in the Musical Times for | 
Natt , } 

pe. December, 1929. As regards your other query, 

















» y pnsidering the immediate object you have in 
ate iew, it is difficult to see what advantage there | 
ould be in studying abroad. There are surely | 
oVten of sufficient standing in England, both as| 
ail mposers and teachers, with whom you could | 
al rk * “as 
r4.f MeELOpDIsTIc.—You ask for a good deal. You 
+} Brant a book that tells you ‘ not only what seman) 
ate s of chords and discords there are, but also | 
vn..which is more important), how, when, and where 
nosgt? use those inversions to the best advantage.’ 
tonne‘ how, when, and where,’ make up a very con- | 
lerable bit of the whole art of composition, | 
‘ ause that ‘ best advantage’ is so variable a} 
a tor that no text-book can cover all the possi- | 
: lities. You must be content with one of the many 
od books on harmony, which tell you as much as | 

sais be told on the subject 
ic A. T.—You can do much to help yourself in the | 
n ggmatter of aural training. Look at a simple pro-| 
thageression on paper, try to realise the effect mentally, 
e tgand then test vourself by playing the notes. | 
Reverse the process by asking a friend to play| 
similar progressions for you to write down. Begin | 
nrg with the most elementary material, such as simple | 
h ips of a single part, two-note chords, &c. Fora 
ok on the subject we recommend F. G. Shinn’s 
i Examination Aural Tests’ (Augener). 
FLW Booseys publish a considerable propor- | 
n of Hamilton Harty’s works; the remainder 
re scattered among various houses, and we 
imnot spare time to make up a list. Novellos 
ill collect any work you order. Perhaps a letter | 
the B.B.C., inquiring as to the publisher of the | 
zes rks you heard broadcast, will bring you the | 
I formation you want. 
]. G. H.—The only setting of the Apostles’ Creed | 
nown to us is that of E. G. Monk, in G. This is 


ry simple, and in unison. It is published by 
Novello (P.C.B., No. 321, price 2d Novellos, of 
urse, publish various editions for monotone with 
mpaniment 
P. GARGETT.—We think you will find what you 
ed in a book published by Musical Opinion, 
13, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
low to Build a Chamber Organ,’ by H. F. Milne, 


} 
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rice 7s. 6d 

: F. A. B. l Associate Incorporated Guild of 
hurch Musicians. (2.) Of no value. (3.) We 
lvise you to leave it alone 
J. Hotcate.—Dohnanyi’s Waltzes, Op. 3, for 


ianoforte duet, can be obtained through Novellos. 
Jack.—We ‘ Composition ’ 
Novello. 3s.). 


suggest Stainer’s 


\ correspondent wishes to find someone who 
will share with him subscriptions to the Musical 
and Music and Letters (and possibly the 
Musical Record). He would be willing to 
receive the copies a month late, and ‘ for keeps,’ 
though if his partner wished to retain any par- 
tcular copy he would return it. Any replies to this 
to ‘A. G. L.,’ at 
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ntnt 


suggestion should be addressed 


| verdict sometimes passed 


James's ‘ Improvisation’ is published by Messrs. 
J]. Broadbent & Son, Leeds (and 29, Paternoster 
tow, E.C The pre-war price was Is. 6d. 








Church and Organ Music 


THE MOVEMENT IN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 


By E, A. MAGINTY 
In his latest collection of Essays (‘ A Forgotten 
Psalter’), Sir Richard Terry has devoted some 
twenty pages to an examination of the causes 


underlying the fact alleged by all ‘ whose opinion 
matters ’ that ‘Church music is in a bad way all 
the world over.’ For this purpose he throws 
torchlight upon the salient features of ritual musi 
in Anglican, Nonconformist, and Catholic churches 
With the first two panels of this triptych I have 
only the slightest acquaintance; but a longish 
connection with various phases of Catholic musical 
life may serve to absolve me from the charge of 
temerity in discussing the Catholic deterioration 
from an angle Sir Richard Terry appears to have 
overlooked. Catholics in general are by no means 
blind to the anomaly of Church music so painful 
from the artistic, or incongruous from the liturgical 
standpoint as to give the impression of a reduct 
ad absurdum. They have, therefore, in proportion 
as they have understood it, welcomed the latest 
movement set on foot to restore their choral 
service to its former position of dignity. Inasmuch 
as this movement is world-wide in its scope it can 
scarcely fail to be of interest—esthetic, religious 
and even commercial—not only to the numerous 
Catholic readers of this journal, but to musicians 
in general. 

A reductio ad absurdum implies that somewhere 
in the past we have taken, so to speak, a wrong 
turning. Reform, in such a requires that 
we should go back upon our tracks to the point 
where we left the ancient highway. What the 
movement hopes to restore can be better appre- 
hended if I can indicate the exact point of deviation 
To some extent it has already been located in the 
upon certain of the 
smaller Anglican parish choirs, whose failure, it is 
said, is due to a persistent aping of the cathedral 
system, to which, whatever their resources, they 


a 


case, 


| have no right. 


The chief Catholic choral service is the Mass 
Since the Mass is exactly the same, in every word 
and (where the official Gregorian books alone are 
used) in every note, for the cathedral and for the 
smallest corrugated iron chapel (I am, of course 
speaking of Catholic churches only), there can be 
no question of the right of the latter to the musical 
system of the former; yet, for all that, there is 
something wrong. What is wrong is the arroga- 
tion by the parish choir, not of the cathedral 
service, but of the mode of singing restricted to 
the cathedral. How has this come about 

Putting aside the accentus assigned to the ministers, 
the concentus of the Mass divided into the 
Common (Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
and Agnus), which is the same every day, and the 
Proper (Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Com- 
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anthem sentences), which varies every day. From 
the beginning the Common was allocated to the 
congregation ; the Proper to a segregated choir. 
In the Papal, Royal, Embassy, episcopal, ducal, 
and every other kind of private chapel, however, 
both Common and Proper were of necessity con- 
fined to the choir; first because a private chapel 
had no congregation in the ordinary parochial 
secondly, because provision had, in general, 
to be made for choral offices every day and often 
more than once a day. Up to the 12th century 
the musical medium for each was Gregorian; but 
from 1200 the vehicle of the Proper began to be 


sense ; 


harmonic. In the private chapels, about two 
hundred years later, the Mass (Common) also 
took on that contrapuntal form which later 
developed in the magnificent polyphony of 
Palestrina. Had this harmonic evolution been 


limited to the private chapels all would have been 
well ; but under the influence of the English Dun- 
stable, and the Renaissance, the attraction of the 
concerted Mass was potent enough to effect so 
frequent an invasion of the canonical rights of the 
congregation that the Council of Trent in 156; 
seriously debated the question of abolishing har- 
mony from the Liturgy altogether. As a salutary 
outcome of this attitude of the Council the choral 
mode appropriated to the public church was in 
the main respected to the time of Louis XIV. 

1680), when a two-fold change set in. There 
was a general declension from the polyphonic to 
the secular style, and, fortified by the example 
of French and German princes, parochial choirs 
in the more notable centres began once more to 
seize upon the choral patrimony of the people. 
And with such that by the end of the 
following century (1800) the style of the Viennese 
Mass had almost universal; its upper 
parts, by reason of the exigencies of this style, 
apportioned wholesale to women; the Proper 
reduced to a single motet ; the chant regarded as 
a barbarism; the exclusive choir and the silent 
nave almost everywhere the rule and the liturgical 
law forgotten. 

In extenuation of this degeneration on the 
Continent there is little to be said except that 
when men like Napoleon made it a practice to 
burst in at the door, ritual discipline had a habit 
of fiving out at the window. More generous 
allowance can be made, however, for the English 
Catholics. Outlawed for over two hundred years 
from 1559, they had been forced to conduct their 
religious services in holes and corners without any 
music at all. When the Mass-house came once 
again under the Civil Law, in 1791, the only ritual 
music they had any cognizance of was that per- 
formed by the rich professional choirs of the foreign 
Embassies in London. Consequently, wherever a 
new Catholic church was established, the cathedral 
mode of the exclusive choir went with it. Here 
and there, monetary resources could be strained 
to rescue the music from bathos ; but as the little 
wealth of the very small Catholic body failed to 
multiply pari passu with the extension of the | 
Church throughout the Empire and the United 
States, only in exceptional cases was it possible for 
the voluntary choirs to draw from the tenth-rate 
followers of Haydn, Weber, and Mozart anything 
approaching to what Dr. Johnson might have 
dubbed a pleasant noise. The wrong turning | 
was taken about 1750, when the congregations, | 


success 


become 


| year ; 


| become me to speak.) 


| willy-nilly, surrendered their rights in the Comm 
of the Mass. As early as 1850 our liturgical my 

|had come to be recognised as deplorable. 8 
1900 we had to confess that we were all thoroughj 
ashamed of it; but though isolated action y 
not wanting, very few had any general practig 
solution to offer. 

The solution came from Rome. In _ 19% 
| Pope Pius X. issued an Encyclical motu prop 
(unsolicited) calling for a _ restoration of ¢ 
primitive law ; but as the exclusive choir had | 
this time become almost an article of faith, t 
edict was misunderstood. It was thought 
most that the remedy proposed was merely ti 
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substitution of Palestrina or the chant for th 
secularity of the harmonic Mass. But, becay 
Palestrina was out of the question and t 
Gregorian choir excited only unconcealed disgug 
the Papal motu proprio, in all but one out 
twenty Catholic churches in English-speakip 
countries, was little more than a dead letter. 
1928, however, the present Pope-Royal publish 
a ‘ Constitution * in which he defined the liturgic; 
law in unmistakable terms. The Common of th 
Mass was to be restored to the congregation ; an 
as soon as feasible a confraternity was to be forme 
in every parish, even the smallest, to teach ther 
how to sing it. As a result of a pastoral letter 
Archbishop Downey in 1929, a start in the rig 
direction was made at Liverpool, where a sch 
(song school) of six hundred met in January fi 
instruction, and after a few days’ work unde 
Mr. H. P. Allen, a Gregorian Mass was sung by 
thousand people, the four anthems of the Prope 
being restricted to a surpliced choir. Similx 
schole have since sprung up in London, Birming 
ham, Cardiff, and other populous centres. Ther 
is every expectation that these examples will 
widely followed, and every hope that in spite 
the obstacles in the way (obvious to any Chun 
musician), the Catholic choirs in the course of th 
present generation will have returned to ther 
Proper duty and the congregations to the enjoy 
ment of their choral rights. 

Has the nondescript musician any concern | 
this religious and private matter? Not muc 
indeed ; but he cannot remain entirely unaffected 
Mass-composers are not by any means all Catholics 
but the tendency of the harmonic Mass is to vanis 
from the public church. (For the past ten year 
it has been prohibited to English Catholics in fiv 
midland counties.) It should therefore be under 
stood that though there will always be a welcom 
at Westminster Cathedral for a polyphonic Mas: 
by a Vaughan Williams, and in extra-liturgica 
oratorio for a symphonic Mass by an Ethel Smyth 
the market for the harmonic Mass is rapidl) 
diminishing. The ordinary writer and his publisher 
should not be allowed to forget this. On the other 
hand there is an urgent demand among Catholi 
choirmasters for concerted arrangements of the 
Propria (short, easy, tuneful, Latin anthems 
preferably in the Anglican style and in distinctiv 
groups of four) for the fifty-two Sundays in th 
and this demand is bound to increase. > 
much for the commercial interest. (Upon the 
religious aspect of the movement it does not 
With respect to music 4 
a universal art, I need hardly say that the mutua 
interaction between religious and secular forms 0 
music is a recognised commonplace. Debasemett 
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neither is reflected in the cheapening of the other, 
nd echoed in the lamentation of the man who has 
make it. The inevitable result of an enterprise 


hich has for its object the stiffening, toning, and | 
many 


trengthening of the religious music of 
illions of people will be seen in the gradual rise 
n the level of secular music also under the three- 
id title of a profession of honour, an esthetic 


0 
flight, and, beyond all question, a moral force. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ORGAN RECITAL 
By ARCHIBALD FARMER 

Since it rose to the rank of a concert instrument 

he organ in England has been employed as a 


Ambiguously balanced between the two 
‘ a-sitting on a gate,’ it 





orme 
ther 
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wavs, like the aged man 
ms never achieved anything really meritorious 
ither in unpopularity or in the opposite ; and one 
sonders if it is for ever to maintain this curious 
yuipoise. The Victorians and Edwardians, in 
heir complacent way, liked to call it the King of 
nstruments; but they treated it as the Footman, 
shose duty it was to open and shut the door when 
eople went in or out, and stand in the background 
shen the gentry of music were toward. To-day 
we have, as a nation, a great affection for the organ; 
het we never hear it, except in church or in the 


inema. The most popular organ pieces are two 
known as ‘Largo’ and ‘ Prelude,’ neither of 
Bvhich is organ music at all. Many people, if 


aked to name some well-known organ composers, 
would fail to remember even one. We lead the 
world in organ-building, and have never produced 
:great organ composer. Or again, London sets 
to work rebuilding its three most notable concert 
mans ; the first is then used for holding a pedal- 
pint in an orchestral arrangement of the Toccata 
nF; the second arouses so little interest that 
fter eight or nine years it remains uncompleted, 
,torso ; the third is at length finished, by dint of 
ercion applied to unwilling ratepayers, and is 
handed over for the performance of—pilgrims’ 
horuses, light cavalries, merry wives of Windsor, 
nd other eccentricities of the animal creation. 
There is no need to argue that the organ is the 
greatest of solo instruments, for every true organist 
snows it. But if one is asked to prove the claim, 
vhat can one do but say nothing and feel uncom- 
ttable ? The only eligible proof is a recital, the 
equivalent (and superior) of one on any other solo 
nstrument. But the organ recital is often a matter, 
not for pride, but for apology. . There is absolutely 
i) parallel between the two. Imagine even an 
average pianist giving her usual profitless and 
unprofitable recital in the conditions of an organ 
recital: a miserabl2 instrument ; a programme of 
utworn classics, insipidities, and arrangements ; 
unimaginative and routiniéve playing ; a depressing 


atmosphere, an amateurish outlook; prayers, 
hymns;, announcements, an address, and a 
humble collection; a casual audience from the 


highways and byways, some bored, others listening 
t) the instrument and not to the music; and a 
ontinual coming and going, with the noise of 
oppers grandly tossed in a plate at the door! 

There was a time when we had in London a 
Sandard of the real organ recital; that was from 
1914 to 1922, when the late Edwin Stephenson 
was at St. Margaret’s, Wes minster. There must 
be hundreds who, like myself, still treasure the 
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| programmes, and who can bear me out when I 
say that nothing like it has been heard since. It 
was more than going toa recital ; it was a profound 
Programmes of the most enthralling 
an organ well-nigh perfect, 
discreet stewarding, a silent 
and appreciative audience. and playing such 
only we who heard it know. It was the work of 
a great artist, with all that the term implies of 
brain and heart, of imagination, technique, con- 
| ception, versatility, and public sense. A striking 
feature of the crowded, fascinated audience was 
that only a certain numl were technically 
interested in organ playing ; th: majority consisted 
of the enthusiastic people who form the musical 
public of London. Stephenson had _ interested 
those who are the arbiters, as they are the patrons 
in this 20th century, of music. He had demon- 
strated to them the true position of the organ as 
| the greatest of solo instruments. 

That endured only eight years, and another eight 
years have passed since. Still the organ un- 
appreciated, its rightful position unattained. It 
has never yet had a Golden Age. It has had a 
longer period of growth than any other great 
instrument, and it is the only one that has developed 
in the last fifty years—a development that seems 
to be touching its apogee. Is this all to be wasted 
on the heedless cinema and the empty church ? 
Can we not prove the true greatness of the organ, 
and win for it the recognition we know it deserves ? 

There is no opposition on the part of the public: 
witness the recent Karg-Elert Festival. That 
venture into altruism might have involved us in 
considerable loss. It didn’t. It must have been 
more or less a new thing to have a recital five days 
in the week for two weeks, to make no concessions 
to popular taste in music, and to sell the pro- 
grammes, even at a regrettably high price. If the 
organ were unfitted for general recognition, any one 
of these innovations would have been enough to 
wreck the Festival. One must allow for the fact 
that the series was exceptional in being devoted to 
one composer, and that its interest was heightened 
by his delightful presence ; and on the other hand, 
that a cluster of recitals, which, like May-flies, are 
alive to-day and gone to-morrow, bas nothing of 
the attractive power of a series that continues 
vear after year. Yet it remains clear that there 
is for organ music a public hungering to be fed; 
particularly hungry on Saturday afternoon, one 
would say ; . for it seemed that there were others 
who had found that hour a blank since 1922 

The default, then, is probably on our side. We 
have been prone to content ourselves with the 
conditions we found. What might they not be! 
Think of those prevailing at the greatest concerts, 
and apply them in imagination to organ recitals, 
with, for players, a race of heroes! If we desire 
such conditions, there is work for us todo. What 
is needed is a tribe of new Argonauts, ready to 
set out for this Golden Fleece of art. It rests 
with us, as recitalists, to bring it a day nearer 
every time we play. At each opportunity we 
must strive to show, within the limits of the 
occasion, that the organ is indeed the greatest of 
solo instruments. Nothing will serve but the 
equivalent of any other fine recital. It must be 
|music of vital worth. It must be organ music ; 
| for the value of the organ can no more be shown by 
|arrangements than the powers of the English 
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a beautiful building, 
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language could be shown by translations from the} THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 


French. The programme must be complete and ORGANISTS : 


self-sustained, standing four-square from the CONGRESS AT TORQUAY 
opening to the close, itself a work of art. The By W. A. RoBerts 
player must have vitality and a deep sincerity. Under the Presidency of Sir Hamilton Harty ¢ 


[he conception of the whole must be neither! Incorporated Association of Organists held its anm 
ecclesiastical nor secular, but broadly human;/Congress at Torquay on August 29-September ! 
and the outlook, not that of an organist, but that | There was a good attendance of delegates, member 
of a musician. and friends, who received a cordial official welcome 
So much is possible here and now ; and on those | the fine Town Hall at a reception given by the May 
lines it would not be long before the charm of the and Mayoress, Councillor and Mrs. E. H. Sermo 
organ would be felt by the general musical public. During the evening instrumental music was playedt 
S : S . : the Corelli Trio, with songs by Miss L. Tucker and \ 
At present there are two distinct types of audience| R Butterworth. A special word of appreciation is d 
at organ recitals: there is the technically in-| to the violin playing of Miss Mary Sermon, the Mayor 
terested audience, consisting of organists and | daughter, whose natural musical taste and style a 
imateurs of organ music, which attends the better | combined with very considerable executive skill. T! 
kind of recital; and there is the great public, | was displayed in two movements from the Viol 
which would not know Rheinberger from the | Concerto in A minor, by W. H. Reed, music of r 
barbaric Hottentot noises that are heard in mace Ber penne a Mr. H. G. Skidmore y 
a Tastelul acco aNIS 
Mayfair hotels, except that it finds the latter a|" 7). senautian was an enjoyable prelude to 
little more akin to itself. The organ suffers from | pysiness of the Congress, into which the members w: 
lack of intimate knowledge ; there are hundreds} plunged next morning, when Sir Hamilton Har 
of people who have trifled with the pianoforte | asked : ‘ Would the ladies object if we don’t smoke 
or the violin to one who has made acquaintance So accordingly we smoked. 


with the organ; there can never be that personal In his annual report Alderman John Brook, |] 
interest in organ-playing which the public so largely | © a the cig oF oy Association, whi 
fads in other wecitels. Bat by pooving the [2 OS™ Soe Pee ee, Ses ee coves Rew & 
steacthean of the eemen. © me in time part Associations had joined last year, making a total 
l F ness “ Ri re Ce ATTLYV | ¢ “ 

: ; 1 =o neti ame partsy forty-five, with a membership of some three thousat 
overcome the difficulty, and familiarise our second | ‘There is no doubt chat Mr. Brook laid a sure founda 
public with the style and literature of the instru-| to this great Association, which is increasing yearly 
ment. Itis our task thus to fuse these two existing | strength and importance; and it is being wisely guic 
audiences, and produce from them a homogenous | by such officers as the imperturbable Mr. W. H. Ellis 
public of musical enthusiasts who appreciate the | the hon. general-treasurer, and Mr. Harold Dawb 

| treasurer of the Benevolent Fund Mr. Ellis stat 


| that there was a small debit balance of £13 on the ye 
Tr 


+ 


organ 
With an adequate public, the art would support . 
itself, and the scandal of unpaid recitalists owing to two extraordinary payments of 446 for | 
tse » « > DSUs « « ( -, « “ . ; *« S pe > . ‘ 
Pert I  t1 ‘ “nd conus le ‘S€. | corporation expenses and /88 for printing the regist 
erhaps I may remark that I find most people are | 565 members 
istonished as well as indignant when they are told There had been a profit on the Quarterly Re 
that nearly all organ recitals are given for nothing. | £20, and the Editor’s services were warmly commend 
rhe fault is partly ours; we have allowed the| with an expression of regret at Mr. Percy Baker 
organ recital to be thought of as a church charity, | absence from the Congress owing to illness. A vi 
. . ~ . re wac : . - ~ > BKRletcrhe 1e 
fit for not more than a sixth of the price of a/| thanks ——s — to Mr. os. 4 Fletcher, the 
. F iT. Ar. StS Ve é > © [eS as 
concert ticket. Perhaps people need only to be| suditor r.G =. Sees ee ee 5 
tt ; : | legal adviser were also alluded to, and Sir Hamilt 
told; a little exact information might produce 


Harty presented him, on behalf of the Associatior 
results that would permit a fee to be given to the | with a handsome silver loving-c up 
a hands 1g 


h 


recitalist. Undoubtedly this charity-attitude Then came Sir Hamilton's closing Presidenti 
actually hinders the proper appreciation of the | speech. 
organ and the recitalist, although he may be! In his Congress speeches Sir Hamilton Harty ha: 


generous in giving his service, is affected by | always been outspoken. Modern music and jazz-musi 
remuneration ; it is the reflection, however often | 2r@ subjects he has dealt with faithfully. Equall 
| trenchant was his speech this year on ‘ Music and th 


misleading, of a man’s value. : : ; 2 
Improvement must come gradually; for we [a Ee etnias She Segre wanes 
S gr sg funds, by the ‘amiable bandits of Savoy Hill,’ Sr 
have to effect a change, not only in the public} }familton said that whatever the powers possessed bi 
attitude to the organ recital, but in the circum-| the B.B.C. and the honesty of the motives behind its 
stances of it. The right miliew has not been| actions, it was morally wrong and quite indefensibl 
found ; and organs are too costly to be built as a| for it to enter into direct competition with privat 
speculation. But as the need appears, so wil] | Musical interests. : 
the means: ideals are a power, finance is a| Broadcasting, he said, was still a comparatively ne\ 
negation. phenomenon in music, but it had been in existence long 
Man’s creations become creators of man jenough to enable some of them to form a balance 
: : . ), | Opinion regarding its potentialities for good and evil. 
Recognition of the true status ot the organ will Mechanically wonderful and interesting as they were 
bring a new flowering of the art of organ composi- | and useful as they undoubtedly were as a cheap trans 
tion, with developments undreamt of; and with | lation of the real thing, musical performances heard bi 
a field of appreciation where artists can work and | means of wireless never approached, and he believed 
live, we may look for the rise of organists as great | never would approach, to anything like a faithful repro- 
Whvy not ? duction of music as it actually sounded. Musicians haé 
: a certain responsibility as regarded this point, and he 
would not hesitate to express their convictions. 


as Paganini or Rubinstein. 








[he Finchley Choral Society has just been formed,| If the public was not told the truth by those best 
with Mr. H. G. Crellin as conductor, the works chosen | qualified to know it, from whom could it expect 
for its first season being ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ A Tale of Old | guidance ? Anyone who sought to form his musica 


Japan,’ and ‘ Carmen.’ taste on impressions received too exclusively from 
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proadcasting sources was getting an idea of music 
which was an entirely false and distorted one. 

The position had now become serious, since the 
establishment by the B.B.C. of a new orchestra, great in 
numbers, upon which, according to newspaper reports, 
upwards of £100,000 a year was to be spent. The proper 
place for B.B.C. activity was its own studios and not 
uublic concert halls. Its growing assumption of 
racy and its tendency to centralise music were not 

best interests of our art, and its general musical 


our 


aut 





policv, amateurish and arrogant, had awakened the 
dislike and resentment of the majority of our 
musicians 

Mr. E. W. Goss, president of the Torquay and Dis- 


trict Association, a ready speaker, supported Sir Hamil- 
ton, and the Congress later pledged itself in the same 
lirection, at the same time recognising that it was a 
lifficult subject, and that there were points of detail 
yn which all could not agree 
Sir Hamilton Harty, upon retiring 
president, which he has filled with su« 
niversal acceptance, welcomed the new president, 
Dr. William Prendergast, of Winchester Cathedral, 
inder whose able and benign guidance he was sure that 
the fortunes of the Association would grow 

Dr. Prendergast, in returning thanks, assured the 
members that he appreciated the honour paid him, and 
Isyv the responsibilities he was incurring. No effort of 
his would be wanting, he said, for the fortunes of this 
Fellowship of Orgaunists were dear to heart He 
pleaded for some definite scheme to augment the Bene- 
olent Fund, which the Huddersfield Association had 
given a noble lead in remitting about 4100 this vear 

In alluding to the changing conditions of Church 
Prendergast commended the system, cen- 
of Church-musicians serving an apprentice- 





from his post as 
h distinction and 








his 














hip in the church itself The great schools of music 
sI 1 pay more attention to the training of Church 
jusicians, and certainly organists’ posts should be 
made worth while musically as well as financially 


The new president has a fund of quiet humour, as well 
s a business capacity rather unusual in a cathedral 
organist 

It was resolved to begin the Congress in future on a 
Monday. ‘Deputies’ Sunday’ is therefore abolished 
from the calendar. 

After a reference to the recent passing of Dr. G. J 
Bennett, the members stood for a moment in silence. 

Ihe formal business over, the record becomes one of 

irums and excursions, especially the latter. On the 
Saturday, after an al fresco luncheon at the Pavilion, 
motors conveyed the large party to Exeter where, in 
the Cathedral, the Dean spoke on its history and 
architecture. The noble Father Willis organ (1891 
ich, as an example of his later period, is of priceless 





wh 
value, was displayed by Dr. T. H. W. Armstrong, who 
played : 
Elegiac Prelude mae _ ... G. J. Bennett 
Noel, with four variations Claude Balbastre 


Fantasia in F minor - , Mozart 
and the sub-organist, Mr. W. H. Gabb, played : 
Karg-Elert 

Mulet 


At Exeter one always feels a pervading influence of 
the great S. S. Wesley. It is nearly a hundred years 
since he was organist of the Cathedral (1835-41), at 
tk e of twenty-five. Here were heard for the first 
is noble anthems ‘ The Wilderness ’ and ‘ Blessed 
Of these, ording to his 


‘Pax Vobiscum ’ 
Carillon Sortie 


1 age 
time h 
be the God and Father.’ 


pupil Dr. William Spark, the scores were in MS., and 
copies had to be made in all the choir books. This 
involved an outlay which frightened the Dean and 


Chapter, and led to some unpleasantness with Wesley. 
No wonder that he looked older than he was, being 
then slightly bald, so that in after years he was denuded 
of all his black hair and always wore a wig. There was, 
this year, no opportunity of laying a laurel wreath on 
his grave at Exeter as on the previous visit of the 
Congress in 1925. 


XUM 


Probably no other Cathedral organ has passed 
through so many builders’ hands after Loosemore built 
it in 1665. No traces of his work remain, except the 
beautiful case, wisely preserved on the screen, despite 
the ‘ vista-ists.’ 

There was a reception and tea at the ancient Guild- 
hall, where the Mayor, Mr. H. C. Rowe, presided, and 
pleasant memories of the 1925 visit were recalled. 

On Sunday the members attended morning 
in St. John’s, Torquay, where there is an admirably 
trained choir, the pure tone of the boys being specially 
noticeable Mr. V. S. Read presided at the fine old Hill 


service 


organ, which exemplifies true church-tone The Te 
Deum was sung to Harwood in A flat, and the anthem 
was Weslev’s ‘Wash me throughly.’ In the after- 
noon Buckfast Abbey was visited. The building is now 


in course of erection on the site of the ancient Abbev 
the workmen the Community of Benedictine 
monks, at present sixty in number. When completed 


time, it will be a notable achievement 


being 


ars’ 


in two ve 





\. Futcher Southsea 
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WILLIAM PRENDERGAST 


DR 


Preceding Vespers, Dr. Reginald Dixon, of Lancaster, 
gave a short recital on the new three-manual Hill organ, 
which he handled very ably. He played a new Concert 
Overture of his own composition, and Franck’s 
B minor Choral rhe singing of the A.T.B. male-voice 
choir was most impressive, not only in the plainsong 
responses, but also in the harmonized cadences 

Robust, hard-working monks, apparently happy in 
their life of labour, prayer and praise, they certainly 
sing well. 

In the evening, the members attended by invitation 
the closing concert of the season given by the Muni- 
cipal Orchestra in the Torquay Pavilion. Conducted 
by Mr. E. W. Goss, the playing of the orchestra was 
excellent in its alertness, blend, and balance. The 
items included Ansell’s Overture ‘ Plymouth Hoe,’ and 
Liszt’s first Rhapsody, with Saint-Saéns’s Violin 
Concerto in B minor, played by Melsa, and vocal 
items by Mr. Herbert Thorpe 

On Monday morning, Dr. Armstrong, of Exeter, gave 
an admirably-conceived and wittily-delivered address 
on ‘ The Influence of Organists on English Music.’ He 
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showed that from the 16th century onwards, from Tye 


and Tarrant to our own days of Vaughan Williams, 
Walton, Holst, Ireland, Wood, and Harty, our organists 
have exercised a paramountinfluence on English music, 
of which they have been the backbone 

Later, a visit was paid to the Plymouth Association, 
which entertained the party hospitably to lunch. 
[he Mayor and Mayoress, Aldreman and Mrs. Church- 
ward, supported the Plymouth President, Mr. D 
Parkes, who made a felicitous speech. Plymouth is 
evidently a live centre 

In the famous Guildhall a recital on the master- 
organ (Willis-Héle) was given bv a master-player, Mr. 
H. Moreton, the veteran Borough organist, who played 


‘Introduction and Fugue on BACH’... P. Koch 


‘The Pilgrims’ March Mendelssohn 
‘Scherzo ts si Debat-Ponson 
as well as a clever improvisation on ‘Hanover’ by 


request Afterwards, on the fine four-manual Héle 
organ in St. Andrew’s Parish Church, Mr. Moreton gave 
a second recital, playing his own expressive ‘ Elegiac 
Romance,’ and Guilmant’s Chorale and Fugue (fifth 
Sonata He afterwards entertained the party to tea 
in the Abbey Hall 

In the evening the annual dinner was held at Torquay, 
with Dr. Prendergast in the chair. The speakers in- 
cluded the Mayor, Dr. Warriner, Alderman Coysh, Mr. 
Aldous (Lancaster), Mr rorquay), Mr. Mahony 
Hull), Mr. Dawber (Manchester), and Mr. Lumsden 
Edinburgh 

luesday was devoted to a trip on the river Dart, and 
in the afternoon Dr. Prendergast played the following 
programme at his recital in Paignton Parish Church 

Bach 

S. S. Wesle, 
Rheinberge 
Harwood 
Rameau 


( x SS 


Fantasia in G minor 
Larghetto, F sharp minor 

Toccata in C (Sonata No. 14 
Requiem AEternam 


Prelude, Musette, and ‘ Air Majestueux ’ 


Adagio in C (Sonata No. 6 Merkel 
Morceau Symphonique Guilmant 
Légende in ( Dvorak 
Trumpet Voluntary Purcell 


In the evening the Mayor and Mavoress gave a 
second reception in the Town Hall by way of friendly 
finish to a which combined business with 
pleasure in a delightful way, thanks to Mr. Goss (presi- 
dent), Mr. May (hon. secretary), Mr. Kinch, and others 
of this hospitable centre 

Next vear the Congress will meet at Huddersfield. 


Congress 





Ihe School of English Church Music resumes its 
Thursday evening activities at St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, 
on October 9. During the coming term the procedure 


will be the same as that of last season—Evensong, 
6.15 p.m., followed by a lecture and practice or demon- 


stration. On Sunday, October 5, 

Dedication Festival Service at which the Bishop of 
London will preach, and the music will be sung by 
about a hundred and fifty members of affiliated choirs 
Ihe Lord Mayor and Sheriffs will attend 


at 3.15, there will be 


We have received a book of programmes of the 
seventh series of organ recitals, nineteen to be given by 
Mr. H. A. Bate, at St. James’s Church, Muswell Hill, 
on Saturdays, at 5.45 p.m., commencing on October 11 
[he programmes are excellent in their variety and 
scope. At the same Church, on October 8, December 3 
and March 4, choral recitals will be given at 8 p.m. by 
the choir of St. James’s, with organ solos by Dr. H. G 
Ley, Dr. Ernest Bullock, and Dr. Stanley Marchant, 
respectively 


The usual ‘ Willis Special’ will be run from Euston 
to Liverpool on November 1, leaving at 11 o'clock 
Mr. Harry Goss-Custard will give a recital at the 
Cathedral at 3.15, playing a fine programme that in- 
cludes the Pastorale of Roger-Ducasse, Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, the ‘ Siegfried’ Idyll, and a new 
Toccata in B, by Basil Harwood 


Mr. F. W 


ae. 3. 


Dr 


— 


Mr. W. D. Pearson has been appointed choirmaster 
{and organist at Melton Mowbray Parish Church, in 
succession to Dr. P. G. Saunders, who goes to Doncaster 
Parish Church to fill the post made vacant by Mr 
| H. A. Bennett's appointment to Rochester Cathedral] 
Mr. Pearson ‘who is the son of the late Dr. T. E. Pear. 
son, a well-known Yorkshire musician) since 1924 has 
been assistant-organist at Halifax Parish Church. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper are building ar 
organ for St. Serf’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, in addi- 
tion to reconstructing the organs at St. George’s West 
and St. John’s Churches in the same city. 


RECITALS 

Mr. Geoffrey Sayers, Mundesley 
Gigue Fugue, Bach; ‘Echo’ 
Pullein ; Variations on an Old 
‘ Heartsease,’ Geoffrey Shaw ; 
Rowley 

Mr. W. G. Webber, St. Lawrence Jewry—Toccata 
in C, Bach; Five Fancies, Ponsonby; ‘ Lied 
Wolstenholme ; Concert Scherzo in F, Mansfield 


Parish Church— 
(An Impression 
English Melody 
Rhapsody No 2 


Mr. Arthur E. Davies, St. Lawrence Jewry—Chora 
Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams 
Fugue in C minor, Bach; Prelude on the ‘ Old 


104th,’ Parry ; Postlude in D, Stanford 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingtord, St. George’s Hail, Liverpool 
—Prelude, Chorale, and Allegro, Gigout; Piéce 
Héroique, Franck ; Andante espressivo in D fiat 
and Introduction and Fugue on the tune ‘ 4=terna 
Christi Munera,’ Goodhart; Variations from the 
‘Emperor’ Quartet, Haydn ; Overture ‘ Prometheus 
Bevthoven ; Three movements from ‘ Mother Goose 
Ravel. 

Mr. Pearce Hosken, St. Lawrence Jewry 
C sharp minor, Harwood ; Prelude in the Form ofa 
Toccata, Stanford ; Prelude on ‘ Hanover,’ Parr) 
Fantasia on ‘ Komm Heiliger Geist,’ Bach ; Intro- 
duction and Fugue in F minor, Alan Gray. 

Mr. L. M. Jones, St. Lawrence Jewry—lIntroduction 
and Fugue in E minor, Rheinberger ; ‘ Lied,’ Viern 
Pastorale, Franck ; Carillon, Mansfield 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.— 


Sonata in 


Carillon in A minor, de la Tombelle Fantasia it 
E flat, Brosig ; Passacagliain C minor, Bach ; Sonata 
No. 3, Mende!ssohn March in E, Grieg and 
Handel programme 

Mr. Sidney S. Campbell, Chigwell Parish Church— 
Introduction and Allegro, and Adagio (Sonata in 
G minor), Merkel; Praver and Toccata Gothi 
Suite’), Boéllmann ‘Londonderry Air’; Prelude 
and Fugue on BAC H, Liszt 


QOuibell-Smith, St 
Concert Overture in ( 


Dudlev— 
Prelude on 


Edmund's, 
minor, Hollins ; 


‘Eventide,’ Parry Fugue in D, Bach; Grand 
Cheeur in D, Guilmant 
Mr. W. Cecil-Williams, St. Mary’s, Tenby—Funeral 


March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guilmant ; Evening 
Hymn, Schumann ; Moderato, Best 

2 Burn, Warkworth Parish Church—Preludes 
on‘ Burford,’ John E. West ; and ‘ Darwell’s 148th 

Darke ; Cathedral Fugue, Attwood ; Elegy, Bairstow 

Allegro marziale, Bridge 


Mr. Cyril Pearce, St. Mary’s Baptist Church, Norwich 


Fantasia in F minor, Mozart; Exeunt, Chayr!toi 
Palme) Fantasia in C minor, Bach ; Sonata No. 1 
and Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Mendelssohi 
‘ Piéce Héroique,’ Franck ; Postlude in D minor 
Stanford ; Rhapsody, Rowley ; Fugue, Reubke 
Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Gigue 
Fugue, and Aria (Suite No. 3), Bach; Festive March 
Smart; Réverie, * Blue Sky,’ Chastey Hecto 
‘ Fantasie sur deux mélodies anglaises,’ Guilmant 
APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Christina Chalmers, choir-trainer and organist, 


St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, E.C. 


Miss Beatrice Delamothe, organist, Baptist Church 


Seaford, Sussex. 


Mr. Thomas F. Heath, choirmaster and organist, St 


James's, Birkdale, Southport. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PIANOFORTE TOUCH AND 
TONE-COLOUR 

—Your correspondent, Miss Elsie B. Williamson, 
asserts that I have not read Madame Levinskaya’s work 
with any understanding,’ and suggests that I try 
another perusal of her ‘ illuminating book.’ I regret to 
sav that the only point which has been ‘ illuminated ’ 
by a re-examination of this contribution to pianoforte 
pedagogics is the fact of Madame Levinskaya’s misunder- 
standing of the fundamentals of technique—the laws of 
agility and tone-production 

fo deal in detail with all the perversions of Mr. 
Matthay’s teachings contained therein would take up 
too much valuable space in your correspondence 
columns, so I will confine myself, for the present, to the 
points raised in Miss Williamson's letter 
~ (1.) To say that ‘It is the discovery of the exact 
relationship between tone-colour and muscular state 
makes Madame Levinskaya a pioneer, and her 
system of conscious mental-muscular co-ordination 
completely revolutionary,’ is a claim that cannot be 
substantiated Ihe exact relationship between tone 
and muscular state’ is precisely what Mr. Matthay 
demonstrated in the most minute detail in ‘ The Act 
of Touch,’ for the first time in musical history. 

lruly, this work was both ‘revolutionary’ and 
‘scientific,’ inasmuch as the technical principles re- 
vealed by Mr. Matthay ran completely counter to the 
en generally accepted ideas on the subject—which 
had been based entirely upon the visual aspects of 
touch—while Mr. Matthay’s were proved to be fact (as 
opposed to fancy), by those who put them to the test 
i practice 

Whereas Mr. Matthay has analysed and defined most 
explicitly the visible and invisible processes which are 
the cause of all good and bad technique, Madame 
Levinskaya continues to regard movement as a prime 
cause of touch, and not a mere resultant, as it is (see, 
for example, pp. 138, 139 of her book), and, unlike Mr. 
Matthay, finds it necessary to adopt imposing slogans, 


SIR 


that 


such as Mental-muscular co-ordination—Psycho- 
physiological method,’ &c., which, though they may 
impress the ignorant, do not constitute any new 





n wledge or discovery as claimed 

Moreover, effective exertions in any department of 
physical activity—whether it be billiards, golf, tennis, 
shooting, or pianoforte playing—cannot be, and never 
1ave been, achieved save through mental-muscular 
control, 7.e., accurately applied actions and inactions ; 
guiding a glass of water to our lips, or using a knife and 
fork intelligently, are delicate examples of this far- 
reaching mental-muscular co-ordination’ which is 
imagined by Madame Levinskaya and her disciples to be 
un epoch-making invention of her own, but which most 
f us have acquired in early childhood 

rherefore, apart from these rhetorical flourishes, I 
should like to have one solitary instance in support of 
the claim that Madame Levinskaya has added one iota 
to the knowledge of instrumental requirements and 
muscular conditions which has not already been pro- 
vided by Mr. Matthay in his ‘ Act of Touch,’ and 
numerous other works on the same subject 
2.)Miss Williamson’s‘ proof’ that Madame Levinskaya 
has so ‘ succeeded in placing the control of tone on a 
scientific basis,’ as to make all her pupils play alike, is 
about the most damning indictment which could pos- 
sibly be brought against any teacher 

lhe one thing upon which the success of a soloist 
depends is individuality—that something different which 
is peculiar to himself, and which should be conscien- 
tiously cultivated to the utmost if he wishes to rise 
above mediocrity 

Listen, for example, to the playing of such artists as 
Rachmaninov, Gieseking, or Hess; each of them is 
different from all other pianists, and one of the ways in 
which this difference is manifested is a distinctive tonal 
range. 


Hence, to teach all one’s pupils to play with exactly 
| the same tone-quality is immediately to minimise their 
prospects of artistic success. 
| And the fact that the players of the Matthay School 
|vary in their respective tone-production proves, of 
course, that individuality is very properly encouraged 
and imitation discouraged. 

But Miss Williamson on to 
Levinskaya tone-quality is produced ‘ with definite 
and distinct varieties of tone-colour.’ Since the quality 
is, we are told, the same in the case of every pupil, it is 
to be inferred that the expression ‘ tone-colour’ is 
used, in this instance, as being synonymous with 
quantity of tone—despite the fact that ‘ colouring,’ as 
I pointed out in my previous letter, is a term the 
definition of which should be limited to ‘ instrumenta- 
tion,’ 7.e., a laying out of one’s work in large schemes and 
levels of expression vide Matthay’s ‘ Musical Inter- 
pretation,’ p. 168, Additional Note No. 3)—otherwise, 
its ambiguous use may cause confusion 

If, then, all the pupils of Madame Levinskaya are 
taught to play with precisely the same quality of tone 
and are expected to realise the constantly changing 
moods of music solely through quantitative variation, 
we can now understand that some of the thoroughly 
unmusical playing which we have heard at Madame 
Levinskaya’s so-called ‘ Demonstration-Recitals’ is 
not due to lack of musicality on the part of the pupil 

3.) With regard to key-bedding, the point to be 
noted is that, provided the key is not allowed to rise 
it is a mechanical impossibility for any alteration of 
tone to take place (whatever imaginative listeners may 
say to the contrary) ; consequently it is a fallacy to 
waste upon the key-bed the same amount of energy as 
required for the tone-making impulse; all that is 
necessary to obtain fenuto or legato is a very slight 
weight, just sufficient to keep the key depressed during 

and between the notes 


say that the 


roe 
goes 


the required fenutfo, 
in legato. 

Hence, it is clear that to leave the whole arm-weight 
‘resting deeply in the key-bed "—whether to avoid 
altering the residue of tone, or to influence the pa 
sound, as is stated on p. 190—is quite pointless, inas- 
much as it does not fulfil anv necessary function, and 
in fact is definitely harmful, because it impedes 
agility, reduces the successive tones to the same level 


successive 





and is also fatiguing 

Miss Williamson then writes It seems strange that 
Mr. Gray-Fisk can remark in surprise that ““ Madame 
Levinskava far as to that the finger 
should aim, not to the sound spot in key-descent, but 
towards the floor, far below the key-bed,”’ after reading 
her exposition of the three reasons that cause her to 
advocate kev-bedding.’ 

As, however, I consider Madame Levinskaya’s reasons 
so-called), quite illogical, inconclusive, and impractic- 
able, it will be seen that my attitude, so far from being 
‘strange’ is both natural and inevitable. But before 
proceeding further, it is essential to come to a clear 


goes so suggest 


understanding as to what is really implied by ‘ key- 
bedding.’ Mr. Matthay invented the term, well over a 
quarter of a century ago, solely as a term of censure, that 


is, to denote and describe the fault of applying the 
tone-intended force too late during key-descent to enable 
it to fulfil its intended purpose, tonally and musically 
‘ Key-bedding,’ therefore, has nothing whatever to do 
with the question of holding the notes down in /egato 
nor does it imply that Mr. Matthay 


as pretended 
of the kevy-bed,’ as is alleged by 


teaches ‘ avoidance 
Madame Levinskava 
rhe superlatively erroneous advice ve * aiming beyond 
the tone—bevond the keyboard—on to the floor,’ &c 
is quite indefensible, and to compare it to shooting 
betrays a lamentable lack of comprehension of the most 
elementary aspect of pianoforte touch. In shooting, 
the whole object is to hit the centre of the target, and 
it does not matter in the least how far the bullet goes 
through it and beyond it, whereas at the pianoforte it 
matters everything, for the good pianist has to aim in 
projection towards a place in distance where his force 
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must be pre at the intended degree—if the result is S1r,—I should like to be allowed to write a few work 
to be musical. To aim past that spot in projection is | regarding the question of the possibility of varving 
just as great a piece of folly and unmechanicalness as | the tone-colour of the sound of a pianoforte by touc 
to aim anywhere on the surface of the target, while |control. Regarding this matter from the point of viey 
taking no care that it shall be reached at a specific | of physical science, we may say that when the hamme 

spot—the centre of a pianoforte strikes the strings with which it 
Playing tennis, golf, or billiards, forms a far more | associated there is an exchange of energy whereby th 
accurate and instructive analogy no player (unless| hammer is brought to rest, and the strings 
feeble-minded), would thank Madame Levinskaya for| Vibration. The amplitude of the vibration of th 
recommending him to play bevond—‘ far beyond ’—the | Strings evidently depends upon the energy of th 
spot where the balls are meant to be placed hammer at the instant of contact, and this energ 
Similarly, at the pianoforte, if you aim beyond the depends on the hammer speed at the instant in question 
place in key-descent where the hammer slips off the rhe timbre of the sound produced will wel 
hopper the sound-spot, the energy will be spent known) depend upon the rate at which the exchange oj 
partly on the key-beds instead of upon the strings, and energy between hammer and strings takes place, this 
the result thus obtained cannot represent the intended | T@te depending upon the material of the face of tl 
hammer and upon the condition of this material. | 

these conditions be fixed, and if it be conceded that 
given speed of impact will produce a constant intensity 
of sound, then the possibility of varying the tone-colour 
associated with a given amplitude of vibration appears 
made that 


, 
ety 


set 


as 18 


eftect, so that the playing must sound unmusical because 
t, and that is the meaning of key-bedding. 

ro fail in accuracy in this respect is bad enough, but 
deliberately such inaccuracy (as advocated 
by Madame condemns such teaching as 


(mean 


to teach 
Levinskava 





to be remote. The suggestion has been 
utterly fallacious at the very outset ; 5 
\ \ p the overtones of the note of the strings will depe n 
Again, Miss Williamson contends that, ‘ If the poor upon whether at the instant of contact the speed oi 
runner were compelled to race without touching the|the hammer is increasing, stationary, or decreasing 


ground under his feet, he would be in the same position 
as the poor pianist compelled to execute runs without | at this instant mav, for a given speed of impact, b 
resting on the key-bed under the control of the performer It is 

[his, too, shows an astonishing ignorance of quite | ceivable that the overtones of the resulting sound may 


It is quite probable that the acceleration of a hammer 


also con 


ommonplace facts since the distinction between) for a given speed of impact depend upon this accelera 
walking and running consists in the very fact that in | tion [his last question is, however, one for the 
walking the body does rest on the ground from step to physicist rather than for the physician Yours, & 


step, whereas in running it is prevented from thus resting South Norwood, S.E.25 G. W. STUBBINGS 
on the ground by the rapidly reiterated jumps or kicks elie 
against the ground which thus keep the body floating DRUMS 





along in the air. Mr. Matthay himself has quite rightly Sir,—You have already afforded me space in which 
compared agility passages to the act of running, in| to comment on Mr. Wotton’s article There are, how- 
Che Act of Touch ever, sundry matters relating to the instruments them- 
But he is careful to instruct the student to render the | selves, rather than to their employ ment, that seem t 
weight thus carried along in a floating condition, in| me to call for further discussion. I should have been 
swift passages, light enough to serve its purpose, | glad to put at Mr. Wotton’s disposal before the publi- 
and not so heavy as to preclude the possibility of | cation of his paper any material that | possess ; but as 
running at all—another reason’ why Madame | matters stand. I ask leave to return to the subject and 
Levinskaya’s ‘full weight” carried along ‘ resting hope that he will regard this letter rather as an appendix 
deeply in the key-beds’ is totally unscientific and | to his paper than as a criticism 
unpracticable : The Tenor Drun In the orchestra this is plaved witl 
fo say, as she afterwards does say, that this full the same hard-wood sticks and tec hnique as the snare- 
weight must be ‘ muscularly controlled ° is, of course,| drum. But in the British army, where it is placed in 
only a circumlocutory method of saying that the full) the drum-and-fife band and never, save on extra- 


weight must not reach the key-beds, and must be| ordinary occasions. in the militarv band, the drummer 
controlled off" by a sufficient exertion of the arm-| uses felt-headed sticks and is kept to the plain rhythm 
upholding muscles Cherefore, this is precisely the | with a good deal of stick flourishing. He never in- 
same fact which Mr. Matthay teaches directly and | duiges in a roll (which could only be made on the kettle- 
finitely, as * weight-transfer touch,’ and without the| drum), or even a‘ drag’ or ‘ paradiddle,’ and the term 


of the superfluous slogans ‘ mental-muscular co- 


lination,’ &c., instead of thus indirectly and vaguely. 
I cannot too strongly urge that it is impossible to 
at a full understanding of these matters without 
studying the work of both authors, and especially that 


ust 
oO! 


“ caisse roulante ’ is a misnomer as far as his drum is 
concerned 

The Long Drun This was just what its name de- 
notes. Bass drums were formerly wider (or ‘ longer 
than at present, when the width for a drum carried on 


ar©rrive 


of Mr. Matthay, since it is he who is being criticised, | the march never exceeds sixteen inches, with a diameter 
and of whose Act of Touch’ the Musica! Times, in| of thirty to thirty-four inches (overall measurements 
1913, wrote And now lhe one mans) A small ‘long drum’ of the Waterloo period in the 
fad "’ has, within ten short years, altered radically the | Royal United Service Institution, measures twentv- 
whole system of modern pianoforte teaching The | three inches in width by nineteen inches in diameter 
Matthay Principles, Matthay Doctrines, Matthay | [¢ is desc ribed as a tenor drum, but seems too large to 
Methods, call them what one may, are known the | pe ysed asa side-drum, and is decorated for a horizontal 
world over, and probably never before in art has an position; the term ‘ barytone drum ’ would better suit 


almost world-wide revolution been accomplished in so | j¢. 
short a space of time.’ 

As to the suggestion that Godowsky and Rosenthal 
are in the ‘ royal line ’ of pianists and that there are no 
living artists to equal them, I can only say that this 
opinion never been shared by connoisseurs of 
pianoforte playing, who consider that there is more 
musicality in one phrase of Rachmaninov, Gieseking, 


A huge bass drum of the same period has a width of 
twenty-seven inches and a diameter of twenty-nine 
inches ; if the latter had been less, it would have been 
a typical ‘long drum.’ The regiment that owned it 
must have enlisted a very powerful man to carry it 
There is also a good example in the County Museum 
at Dorchester, 29}-in. in length by 134-in. across the 
parchment; no doubt others are scattered about the 


has 


or Myra Hess (Mr. Matthay’s pupil, incidentally), and, | country 

in fact, of many talented students, than in all the Kettledrum sticks.—These often differ in different 

prestidigitation of the aforementioned ‘ speed kings.’ | countries In Italy, according to Pieranzovini's 
aly, ¢ z ‘ 


—Yours, &£ 
38, George Street, W.1 


CLINTON GRAY-FISK ‘Metodo per Timpani,’ they are rigid truncheons of 


ebony, box, or olive, with the heads covered with kid or 
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thin rubber. They probably resemble the wooden 
sticks that caused Berlioz to advocate the use of 
sponge-heads. He does not appear to have known the 
alue of good-quality felt, which can be made to pro- 
juce the same effects as sponge. 

[ see no reason to suppose that less care is taken over 
the percussion in English than in French orchestras, and 
having learnt the drums from that accomplished player, 
the late Charles Turner, who did his best to teach 
vervthing he knew to a very inexpert pupil, I can 
testiiy to the care taken by our skilled players over 


their sticks. Some carry three or four pairs, so as to be 
readv for every requirement ; but a single good pair, as 
lescribed by Forsyth, will do practically everything 
Even the effect of ‘ baguettes de bois ’ can be produced 
by reversing the sticks and using the buttons. Malacca 
shafts are general, but are often too flexible on ready- 
le sticks ; the expert, therefore, prefers to have his 
sticks made to order from canes carefully selected from 
ge parcel. If anyone is dissatisfied with malacca, 
m experiment with greenheart or some such wood 
Chromatic Drums rhe objection that the mechanism 
loes not compensate for unequal stretching of the head 
of more force with early models than it is to-day, 
ise all good modern makes retain the hand-screws 
ddition, so that the player can adjust the tension at 
t start or at any other time The accuracy thus 
btained is probably as great as, if not greater than, 
that resulting from the hurried twisting of hand-screws 
luring performance. The latter bound to im- 
perfectly done ; indeed, for hasty changes of a semi- 

ne the player may have to limit his attention to the 





et | 
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two nearest screws 


furner once complained bitterly to me of the diffi- 
iltv of playing his part in ‘ Louise,’ in which he said 
there were over a thousand changes, on the old- 
ishioned drums at Covent Garden. Obviously, any 
such task must be in the last degree worrying and 


xhausting to the unlucky drummer, who through all 
this key-twisting has to be following his part and count- 
ng his rests. It is in facilitating the numerous changes 
now called for during performance rather than in pro- 
viding opportunities for tricks that the proper function 

hromatic drums consists. They are specially neces- 
sary when the composer adopts the indefensible practice 
ot indicating the changes of pitch, but of leaving the 
r to ferret them out from the notes 





iay¢ 

Mechanical drums are apt to lack sonority—the 
mechanism checking vibration—and are costly and 
ften heavy and unwieldy rhe neatest I have seen 


ire of American origin, now manufactured in England, 





inder the name of the ‘Hawkes-Leedy Universal 
Pedal Tympani.’ Their mechanism is ingenious, and 
they are no more clumsy than simple kettledrums, 
ut I know nothing of their success in actual 
IS Whatever their faults, mechanical drums are 

lispensable in every well-equipped orchestra ; they 


re constantly to be seen in Queen’s Hall, and were used 
at least three of the foreign orchestras recently 
ting London The smallest drum of the Vienna 
harmonic Orchestra was peculiar in having its 
mechanism worked by a large tuning-key inserted 
through a hole in the middle of the drum-head rhe 
kev remained in position throughout the performance, 








1 did not seem to affect the sonority of the 
instrument Yours, &¢ W. I H. BLANDFORD 
THE TENOR DRUM 
SIE My thanks are due to Mr. Blandford for his 
luable letter on the above. He is no doubt correct in 


Suggesting that in the past there was no rigid distinc- 
tion between the snare and tenor drums, and that at 
times the latter may have possessed some form of snare 
It might be more exact, however, to put it the other 
round, and admit the probability of a snare-drum 
t large dimensions being known as a Wirbeltrommel, 


irom the name of its drumstick, or a Rolltrommel (or an 
equivalent) from its ability to produce rolls The 
Wirbeltrommel of Sundelin’s ‘ Die Instrumentirung fiir 
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das Orchester ’ (of which I possess a copy) puzzles me 
The description of it, and its notation, along with the 
triangle in the violin clef, point to a snare rather than 
a tenor drum. More important, Sundelin must have 
known of the employment of the snare drum in the 
orchestra, in Preciosa’ (1821 and in some 
Italian operas, whereas I very much doubt whether 
he knew of any examples of the use of the tenor drum 
in the orchestra. I am still inclined to think that its 
first appearance in a German orchestral score 
* Rienzi I fear my wording of the second paragraph 
of p. 702 of the August number was not as clear as it 
ought to have been Taking Sundelin as an ai 


€.£ 


was 1n 


ithority 





it might, of course, be argued that Weber's Kleine 
Trommel in ‘ Preciosa ’ was a tenor drum, but I hardly 
fancy that that was the case 

Ihe earliest score in which I have found a ‘ 
roulante absolutely specified is ‘ Robert Diab] 
(1831), where, at the end of Act 2, it is used on the 


stage in conjunction with four trumpets and a pair o! 


horns. I suspect that it was this that gave Wagner 
hint for his Meverbeerish opera ten years later. For the 
chorus of Scythians in ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride 1779 
Gluck intended a tenor drum, although he mere 
marked ‘ Tambour Berlioz, versed in the traditions 


of the Opéra, realised this fact ; the editors of the opera 
in the Pelletan Edition, commenting on Be ‘ 
ment, say that there is no warranty for it 

the Tambour M informed 1 


as Baggers 





possess a snare, and we may safely assume it did 
ten years before [The drum for the celebrated st 
in Marais’s ‘ Aleyvone 1706) was probably a tenor o1 





But such speculations lead far beyond of 
my article, which is primarily concerned ims 
of the present day 

I would conclude by thanking Mr. Blandford fo1 


telling me (with a graceful acknowledgment) of a score 
in which TJayrolle is marked Yours, &€ 
Hastings fom. S. W TON 
FESTE’ ON OPERA 
S1r,-—Some of those who appreciated a recent articl 
by ‘ Feste’ may perhaps have disagreed with one of 


leclare¢ 


Verdians,’ he « 
few good 


Red-hot 
Traviata ’’ on the strength of a 


his assertions 
icclaimed 





tunes.’ Andagain: ‘ None of those who heard the broad- 
cast of and lraviata’’ found anything to enjo\ 
He need be no frenzied upholder of Verdi who feels 
that ‘ Feste was mistaken in condem g ] 
rraviata,’ but possibly the circumstances of its pro- 
duction may have given rise to his dissatisfaction 
[wo other works were revived for the benefit i 
singers, but ‘ Martha’ and ‘ Andrea Chenier ’ are both 


worthless and obscure. lraviata ’ is a fine opera and 








not undeservedly popular with the opera-loving publ: 
who, when all is said, are most important All will 
agree readily that the system which permits Rosa 
Ponselle to choose her own repe rtoire is a bad system 
but few will criticise her choice of an excellent oper 
which London has not had the pleasure of hearing f 
some seasons Moreover, many of those who did 
listen to the broadcast of La Traviata i st 
Newman, I believe, included) did not « deri 


pleasure therein but even regarded it as one of the 
few pleasures granted to us by the B.B. 

Some even might be so audacious as to suggest that 
is as good a work as ‘ At the Boar’s Head 
La Dame aux Camélias 


[Traviata 
I have neve heard 


condemned 


as not possessing the dramatic intensity ot Hamlet 
nor ‘ La Traviata’ as not having the passionate spirit 
of ‘ ll Trovatore ’ 10 one expects it from the Parisian 
drawing-rooms of the middle 19th century—in fact 
the more honour to Verdi for showing his master 


over the sentimental as well as over the melodramati 

However, I will not further waste vour valuable 
space in defending a personal whim, when I could ha 
written so much more in praise of ‘ Feste,’ so theret« 
in conclusion, ple pardon me for this 


Yours, & H. R 


Te 


verbiage 


M. Paai 


ase 
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A DEBATABLE PERFORMANCE OF 
BACH’S TOCCATA IN C 

Sir,—One would like to hear the impressions of 
organists who went to Queen’s Hall on August 12, 
when Mr. Quentin Maclean played Hindemith’s 
Concerto 

I can offer no comment on this work, which was new 
to me, or on Mr. Maclean’s performance of it; but his 
playing of Bach’s Toccata in C major—as an encore— 
was nothing short of disgraceful. Where is his authority 
for transferring the ‘ echo’ passages in the pedal solo 
to the Full Swell (mixtures included) ? Why destroy 
the continuity of the movement by a molto rall. every 
few lines? And what sort of artistic caused 
Mr. Maclean to shoot out that tuba (box open) on the 
last beat of the final chord ? 

One hopes that this sort of thing does not happen 
to serious organ music at the hands of all cinema 
players. If it may we be delivered from any 
more of their appearances at Promenade concerts !— 


sense 


does, 


Yours, & * STUDENT.’ 
We sent ‘Student’s’ letter on to Mr. Quentin 
Maclean, whose reply is appended.—Ep1rTor.] 
Sir,—I am happy to be able to assure ‘ Student’ 


that the peculiarities of interpretation to which he 
took such strong exception in my performance of Bach’s 
Toccata in C major were not in any way due to cinematic 
influence, and that my ‘authority’ for them was a 
period of two years’ study devoted exclusively to the 


works of Bach under the greatest living German 
exponent of them—Karl Straube, who is at present 
the direct lineal successor in office of the immortal 
master himself If your correspondent doubts the 


accuracy of this statement, I shall be pleased to show 
him the copy from which I played at Queen’s Hall 
with Straube’s original indications of registration, &« 
\ genuine and serious ‘ student’ of Bach ought surely 
to be aware of the fact that there is no such thing as 
in authentic interpretation of his works deriving from 
the master himself, and I submit, Sir, that what amounts 
to a mere difference of opinion is scarcely sufficient 
justification for the epithet ‘ disgraceful ’ to be applied 
to a rendering which was at least the sincere effort of 
one who gives place to none in his respect and veneration 


for the great Cantor of Leipsic.—Yours, & 
Marble Arch, W.1 QUENTIN M. MACLEAN. 
BOOK, NOT BARK 
Sir,—In his sympathetic review of my Suite for flute 


and strings, your critic misquotes the title of my work. 
It should be, ‘ Go, little book’ (not ‘ bark Also, he 
remarks that ‘ to use the voice only in the introduction 
suggests extravagance.’ This point had occurred to me, 
and I have put a note at the beginning of the score to 
say that the work may be played without the intro- 
duction. In this case it is to be hoped that the words 
of the song would be printed on the programme, other- 


wise the Suite would be somewhat unintelligible.—, 
Yours, &c ROBIN MILFORD 
‘MUSICAL IMPRESSIONS AND CRITICISM 
A MISPRINT 
Su [he substitution of ‘is’ for ‘in’ at the end 


of my article on the above subject will probably have 
been noticed by readers. Had the sentence been my 
own the obviousness of the error would have rendered 
correction unnecessary, but since it represents me as 
misquoting James Huneker it is right that his words 


should be given as he wrote them the personal 
ement—the most important factor, after all, in 
riticism Yours, &c., Percy RipEovutT 
55, Dora Road, Wimbledon 
MR. DAWSON FREER’S LECTURE ON 
SINGING 
Sir,—Mr. Dawson Freer’s ideas on teaching singing, 


as stated in the report of his lecture before the Society 
of English Singers in your August issue, will not com- 
mend to serious teachers. His statement 


themselves 


that the acquirement of compass is ‘ partly a gift 

Nature and partly a by-product of good singing’ ; 
contradictory as well as absurd. Increase of compas 
is a direct result of correct training in voice emissig; 
There can be no good singing, from which one cy 
derive a by-product, without good emission. Furthe- 
Mr. Freer’s statement on ‘ the principle of antithesis 
attributed to Darwin, is misleading. The vocal coré 
(as explained in ‘ Practical Singing,’ by Clifton Cooke 
actually contract downwards in emitting tones aboy 
the ‘ station note,’ and relax upwards in tones belo, 
that note.—Yours, &c., F. W. MARRIOTT 

149, Whitton Road, Twickenham. 


WANTED: A CLUB FOR ORGANISTS 

Sir,—Do any of your readers happen to knoy 
whether there is in existence a club or association ¢ 
organists and choirmasters ? 

The club should have a conveniently-situated Londez 
ofhce, with a library of music for the use of members 
A bureau where members could arrange for deputies 
holiday reliefs, &c., and where churches could be put 
into touch with organists seeking positions, would bk 
invaluable, and, of course, the usual club ameniti« 
should not be lacking 

Visiting organists to London (and resident organist: 
also) should be able to meet members of their professio 
and have opportunities of hearing and _ trving 
instruments 

If no such institution exists, would interested readers 
let me know their views on the subject, whether similar 
or opposed to mune -Yours, &€« 


50, Algernon Road, C. DupLEY BALDWIN 
Lewisham, S.E.13 
THE ORGANIST OF NOTRE DAME 


Sir,—May I enlist your support in dissipating th. 
legend that Marcel Dupré is the organist of Notre 
Dame? That position is now held, and has been hel 
since 1900, by Louis Vierne. It is little short of scan- 
dalous that owing to inaccuracy as to the facts, this 
erroneous notion should have been allowed to be 
propagated. Much of the grave responsibility for it 
must be borne by the B.B.C. and the Radio T 
who have lately surpassed themselves in the energy 
with which they have ministered to it by printed 
spoken, and pictorial appeal Good propaganda 
it may be, but ethically it is a gross act of 
unrighteousness, and I have reason to know that for 
years past Vierne has been feeling the sting of this 
sedulously organized campaign of misrepresentation 
and that his attitude towards this country has become 
embittered as a result of it. With the powerful assist- 
ance of ycur journal (a journal which, if I remember 
rightly, has helped Louis Vierne when in adversity 
before), some proportion of that belated justice which 
is his due can be obtained for him.—Yours, &c 

: A. C. DE Brisa 

Bedford School 


We agree with Mr. de Brisay that the inaccuracy is 


regrettable, and should be dispelled; but we think 
he exaggerates in using such aterm as ‘ sedulousl\ 


organized campaign of misrepresentation.’ However 


let the true position be made clear once again (we 
made it clear some years ago, by the way rhe 
organist of Notre Dame is, and has been for many 


years, Louis Vierne; Dupré’s sole connection with the 
post was as deputy during Vierne’s illness about ten 
years ago. Vierne’s many admirers among our readers 
will be glad to know that he is now in excellent health 
though still practically blind.—Ep1rTor.} 








The Strolling Players Amateur Orchestral Society 
will give concerts at Queen’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Ivimey, on December 4, March 19, and 
May 14 Among the works to be performed are 
and Dr. John 
written for the Schubert 


Parry’s Symphonic Fantasia ‘1912,’ 
Ivimey’s Symphony in C, 
Centenary 
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Competition Festival Record 


FESTIVAL TOPICS 
By HARVEY GRACE 
JUDGES AND JUDGING 
This month’s Topic is suggested by an excellent 
article in the East Anglian Daily Times of August 
14, by a writer who signs himself ‘ Arpeggio.’ 
Discussing the present condition and the future 
f the Festival Movement, ‘ Arpeggio’ says sen- 
sible and encouraging things concerning the signs 
fa decline that have shown themselves in some 
yeas. He points out that Festival promoters 
cannot expect to continue indefinitely to break 
records. In every centre there must come a time 
when, the peak of numerical success having been 
reached, a falling-off is inevitable. Hence the 
futility of attaching too much importance to 
statistics. Many a Festival with a smallish entry 
may be more genuinely alive than some of its 
record-breaking rivals. Thanks to a wisely chosen 
syllabus and a well-organized procedure, its modest 
two days may be more valuable than the hustled 
week and bloated programme of the ‘ biggest 
ever the spirit and the standard are the things 
that matter. 
But there are some other little things that matter 
too, and among them is the adjudicator. The 
spirit and standard depend on him no less than 
n the local direction; and from the box-office 
point of view he is an even more important factor. 
It is well, therefore, that he should be occasionally 
liscussed in the press, and especially in provincial 
papers which are read by many thousands of 
festival folk who never see a musical journal— 
more ’s the pity for all concerned. 
\rpeggio’’ ends his column with home 
truths concerning judges. He takes for his text a 
portion of an article written by me for the July 
issue Of Wusic and Letters, so (on the principle of one 
good turn deserving another) I go to ‘ Arpeggio’ 
for the starting-point of the present article. 
Discussing in Music and Letters the question of 
lull sessions as a cause of the undoubted falling-oft 
in the public attendance at Festivals, I said that I 
had heard lots of dull test-pieces, but had met very 
few dull adjudicators. ‘ Arpeggio’ thinks that, 
judge myself, I am not ‘particularly well 
equipped to decide whether other judges are in- 
teresting or dull.’ And he bases this view on the 
issumption that I haven’t heard many of the others. 
Personally,’ he says, ‘ I don’t think I have ever 
seen One judge listening to the pronouncements of 
mother. The average adjudicator has quite 
enough to do at the average competition Festival 
without spending any spare time he may have 
picking up a few wrinkles ’’ from his colleagues.’ 
This is one of those matters in which the on- 
looker is likely to see less than the man in the 
thick of things. My experience is that an adjudi- 
ator hears a very large proportion of his colleagues’ 
wards. Often, indeed, he can hardly escape them, 
lor when engaged in joint-adjudications, with 
turn-and-turn-about appearances on the platform, 
he has few opportunities of getting away from the 
judgment table: while his colleague is holding 
lorth, he himself is seeing that everything is in 
trim for the next class, the award of which will lie 
with him. Even with no tie of the kind, he usually 


some 


5S a 
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prefers to sit at ease and listen, rather than to 
struggle in and out for periods of leisure that are 
often brief and always uncertain in length. Even 
if he leaves the table, he does not necessarily go 
out of earshot. If‘ Arpeggio’ would glance at the 
doorway, he would often see a figure half in, half 
out of the room, defying the non-smoking regu- 
lation with a furtive cigarette, and listening (per- 
haps as critically as anybody in the audience) to 
the oration from the platform. The smoker is the 
off-duty judge, and he is listening either because 
he is genuinely interested, or because he is out for 
a few ‘ wrinkles.’ 

So far as I have observed, most judges of the 
‘all classes’ type seize every opportunity of hearing 
a colleague who happens to have some special 
knowledge. Here is a personal experience that 
may surprise ‘ Arpeggio.’ I was down to judge an 
organ class, single-handed, immediately after a 
long vocal solo competition in which the work had 
been shared by a colleague. He was free during 
the organ class, but suggested that he should co- 
operate with me. I know little about organ 
technique,’ he explained, ‘ and it would be a useful 
experience to sit through a class with an old player.’ 
As the class took place in a church a good way oft 
from the Festival hall, and was a lengthy affair 
(the tests being long—Franck’s ‘ Piece Héroique ’ 
was one, I remember—and the contest close), my 
friend gave up altogether well over two hours of 
his leisure. I add that he is one of the best and 
most popular of adjudicators, an accomplished 
composer, and a fine all-round musician. I can 
assure ‘ Arpeggio’ that adjudicators as a body 
show far more willingness to learn than do most 
musicians. (For example, the enthusiasm with 
which famous solo performers avoid hearing one 
another must be witnessed to be believed. 

These things being so, I maintain that any judge 
of long experience is qualified to express an opinion 
as to whether adjudication in general is dull. I 
said in Wusic and Letters that I had met very few 
dull adjudicators, for the simple, practical reason 
that Festivals drop a dull adjudicator so promptly 
that he usually drops out entirely before many 
pass. A few dull specimens survive, 
usually on the strength of distinctions gained in 
other fields; and there are some whose fame as 
specialists is (perhaps) a set-off against a depressing 
platform manner. But it is safe to say that among 
the most frequently engaged judges dullness is the 
least common fault. 

There are almost as many ways of being dull 
as there are of being interesting, and (as Arpeggio’ 
admits) opinions differ as to what constitutes dull- 
What is dull to A may be of thrilling interest 
to B, and far from boring to C; and we have to 
distinguish also between dullness of matter and 
manner. A speaker's matter may be so good that 
it can stand up against his indifferent manner of 
saying it, whereas dull matter, however breezily 
discharged, interests nobody for very long 
‘ Arpeggio ’ that what he himself would de- 
scribe as a dull adjudication would be this kind of 
thing: ‘ No. 3, very nice performance. I enjoyed 
it very much. I congratulate this young player. 
No. 4, quite a nice performance, too, but not quite 
so good as No. 3.’ 

I should call this inefficient rather than dull. 
A judge who brightly rattled offan award of the kind 
would be less likely to be blamed for dullness than 


seasons 


ness. 


Savs 
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for scamping his job. For of all the ways of ad- 
judicating badly this surely competes for the top 
place. By omitting to tell the audience in what 
respect the nice performance oft No. 4 was not so 
good as the nice performance of No. 3 the speaker 
misses an educational opportunity, and he also 
neglects the chance of justifying his placing of the 
competitors. There is a sound rule for referees and 
umpires in sport : Never give your reasons ; but it 
doesn't apply to adjudicating. A judge ought to 
welcome an opportunity of explaining the grounds 
on which he arrived at his conclusions ; indeed, he 
has every right to complain, and he ought to com- 
plain, when the time-table is so overcrowded that 
he is given no such opportunity 

1 am afraid it has to be admitted that ‘ Arpeggio 
is right when he says that such miserable adjudi- 
sometimes heard But 1 doubt if 
\rpeggio’ has ever heard one from an experienced 
reputable adjudicator A judge who had 
nothing more useful to deliver than the soft 
nothings quoted above would not often be engaged 
time by any executive that wished to 
develop, or at least retain, its public. There are, of 
course, occasions when a detailed pronouncement 
concerning every competitor is impossible For 
example, in a large class of soloists there is time for 
little more than a reading out of the marks. In 
this case an adjudicator should lead off with a five- 
minutes of the class as a whole, and 
should then read the competitors’ numbers with the 
marks awarded, interpolating from time to time 
a pithy comment on a particular performance. In 
almost every class of the kind there will be one or 
two competitors standing out in some way—it may 
be by natural ability, or by some special technical 
excellence. It is good to comment on these in pass- 


cations are 


and 


second 


dis¢ ussion 


Ing A « ouple of sentences will often suffice : they 
will be of value as criticism and encouragement, 
they will teach the audience something, and they 


will save the adjudication from degenerating into 
a mere string of figures. The adjudication should 
end with a brief peroration in which the perform- 
ances of the winners and runners-up are considered. 
\ plan of this kind is varied, helpful to the audience, 
gives the adjudicator a chance of showing the 
grounds of his final decision, and (even in the case 
ot a very large class) need take no more than about 
ten minutes. I believe every experienced judge 
will agree that an attempt to say something about 
every competitor in a big class is bound to lead to 


boredom Concentration on the outstanding 
minority is both useful and interesting. For the 
remainder, there are the marking-sheets on which 
it is to be assumed that the judge has written all 
t helptul, encouraging and critical things that 


would develop orally in a smaller class. 
\rpeggio ’ touches the spot in his next para- 


ran) 
ipl 
S i 


But even more injurious than the adjudicator 
who is dull is the adjudicator who is afraid of 


being dull. In his determination to avoid dull- 
ness at all costs, he decides to unsheathe the 
sword of caustic wit, and to flourish it so that 


it is continuously flashing in the sun of his dis- 

arming smile At any rate, that the only 

way in which I can explain some of the indis- 

cretions which are committed in the name of fair 

criticism.’ 

I do not think that these indiscretions are the 
result of an anxiety to avoid dullness 


1s 


The cause 


lies in the easy openings for sarcasm presented by 
performances many of which are inevitably of 
lowish standard. If an adjudicator adopts 
satirical manner it is because he has not resiste 
the temptation that must constantly beset every 
one who finds himself in an authoritative positio 
over a collection of people who are necessarily his 
inferiors in regard to the subject in hand. Many; 
promising choral society has been decimated by 
the inexpensive gibes of its conductor ; and weal 
know the depths to which schoolmasters and school. 
mistresses of all kinds can descend in the way oj 
elementary satire at the expense of their pupils 
As I have said, ‘ Arpeggio’ here scores a hit. It 
can only be said in defence of the culprits that 
adjudicating is extremely trying work; and judges 
being musicians, are likely to be extremely tempera. 
mental. So difficult is it to steer clear of this fault 
that I doubt whether there is a single adjudicator 
however kind of heart and anxious to be helpful 
who on looking back does not wish he had left 
unsaid many things that have produced a hearty 
laugh at the expense of some shrinking competitor 
If a young adjudicator came to me for advice, th 
first and last thing I should say to him would be 
‘ Be as amusing as you like if you have a natura 
bent that way, but never be amusing at the expens 
of competitors.’ 

‘ Arpeggio ’ then goes on to raise another point 
that is of importance. Dealing with a matter ir 
my -Wusic and Letters article, he says: 


‘Mr. Grace laments the fact that certain news- 
papers have opened their columns to articles 
which are likely to have the effect of “ under- 
mining competitors’ and audiences’ confidence 
in the seasoned adjudicator as an expert.’’ Does 
that mean that Mr. Grace is in sympathy with 
the type of impatient discourtesy from the 
judicial chair which tells a well-meaning com- 
petitor that it would have been better if she had 
‘stayed at home and minded the baby ’’ instead 
of presenting herself for a public test ? That is 
the kind of destructive criticism which news- 
paper comment can very well deplore.’ 


What I have said above will, I think, convince 
‘ Arpeggio’ that I am very far from being in 
sympathy with impatient discourtesy on the part 
of judges. When I wrote the passage quoted, I had 
in mind newspaper letters attacking an adjudi- 
cator’s award. The more experienced an adjudi- 
cator, the less disposed is he to claim infallibility 
But he is justified in pointing out that he has expert 
knowledge ; his verdict is arrived at after hearing 
all the competitors’ performances, with the musi 
before him ; by means of his notes and comments 
on the marking-sheet he is able to compare at any 


given moment the performance of (say) No. 10 
with that of No. 2; his experience as a judge has 
taught him to listen not only intensively, but 


selectively as well, i.e., he has acquired the habit of 
quickly and instinctively fastening on to the crucial 
points; and above all, he is quite impersonal 
knowing none of the competitors, and having not 
the slightest interest in the result. Of how many 
members of the audience can all—or even one—of 
these things be said Very few either know the 
test-piece well, or follow it in the score; only a 
tiny minority, if even that, have had any training 
in the difficult art of listening; and inevitably 
most of those present have some local interest in 
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the competitors, and so with the best intentions in 
» world are hardly likely to be quite dispassion- 

Yet it is no uncommon thing to find a letter 
he local paper attacking the decision of a panel 
if judges who have spent a half-day over an im- 
portant class, listening closely, balancing virtues 
and defects, and in other ways arriving at an honest 
und considered verdict. I have personally known 
such attacks to emanate from listeners who had 
merely strolled in and out of the hall during the 
session, and so had missed the first qualification 
that of hearing a// the performances) for giving an 
opinion on the judges’ work. 

It is not generally realised how big a part in 
adjudication is played by the judge’s facilities for 
onsulting his notes, in order to compare a per- 
formance with one that preceded it, perhaps an 
hour before. I go so far as to say that, save in 
those rare instances where one competitor stands 
out so obviously from the rest that it is a case of 
Excelsior first and the rest nowhere,’ no amount 
f listening without note-taking and comparison will 
enable a hearer to form a correct judgment. I had 
this brought home to me in a surprising way at a 
big Northern competition, when I and a colleague 
who had been judging choirs vacated the box for 
nother pair of judges who were about to hear the 
final of an important choral class. (My fellow- 
judge was one of the greatest choral experts in the 
north of England. I point this out at the start, 
because it adds weight to the evidence Instead 
f leaving the hall, we decided that it would be 
an interesting experience to sit in the audience and 
see how our findings compared with those of the 
udges in the box. We had no copies of the test- 
(which, by the way, were very difficult 
and we had only a slight acquaintance with them. 
Well, we heard the classes through to the end, and 
then compared notes. In no single instance did the 
result we had arrived at by rule of thumb coincide 
with those of the judges who had worked system- 
atically with the music before them, and with the 
lvantage of consultation and comparison ] 
believe a good many adjudicators have made a 
similar experiment, with corresponding results 
With such an experience in mind, is it surprising 
that they resent the irresponsible attacks on their 


pieces 


findings ? They do not object to fair criticism. 
On the contrary, most of my fellow-judges will, I 
think, agree with me when I say that there is too 
little real and discerning criticism of their work 


I believe they would seriously consider and profit 
by te mperately worded letters to the local press 
complaining of defects concerning which there can 
no question, such as inaudibility, unhelpful 
methods of the type quoted by ‘ Arpeggio,’ an 
ill-tempered, impatient or satirical manner, and so 
on. But,aslIsaid in Music and Letters, the basis of 
Successful co-operation between judge, competitor, 
audience, and executive, is confidence. Letters of 
biassed and inexpert listeners, attacking the one 
feature in which expert knowledge and experience 
alone count, tend to destroy this confidence, and so 
do harm to the movement. 

An adjudicator needs honest, friendly criticism, 
especially in his early days. His job is exceptional, 
and often, owing to his ignorance of local con- 
ditions, he is so completely in the dark as to how 
lar he is being successful that the kindest thing is 
to give him the straight tip. A judge has to bea 
Musician, a speaker, an assessor, and often a 


DE 





XUM 


conductor; although his subject is largely technical 
he has to deal with it in a manner suitable to an 
audience consisting almost entirely of lay folk 

and in doing this he must not talk over their 
heads, nor must he give an impression that he is 
talking down to them. To add to the diftticulty of 
the task he has to learn his job in public. 

In this last point lies a crucial problem, not only 
of the adjudicator, but of the festival movement 
itself. Because the new hand at adjudicating can 
acquire efficiency only by actually doing the work 
(instead of practising it previously beforehand, or 
trying it on the dog), committees are loth to risk 
engaging him. But the score or so of popular and 
experienced judges who at present share most 
of the work cannot continue indefinitely. Indeed 
the bulk of them are round about the same age 
and so may conceivably retire from the field at 
about the same period. It would be a serious 
matter for the movement if practically all the 
judging for a season or two had to be done by com- 
paratively inexperienced men 

Two solutions suggest themselves: 1.) All 
festivals whereat more than one judge is employed 
should, at all events for a few engage 
one aspirant When negotiating with the 
experienced judge (he might well be officially 


seasons 


called the ‘ Chief Adjudi ator’) the committee 
should ask him to nominate a junior as _ his 
colleague. If he is unable or unwilling to do 


so, the Federation headquarters could no doubt 
suggest a suitable man Ihe committee would 
be justified in offering the junior a small fee, and 
the junior will be foolish if he doesn't accept 
it thankfully. He must, in fact, be prepared to 
regard himself as a paid apprentice for a season or 
so. (I myself began with a series of obscure jobs at 
about a guinea a time, although, as I had for many 
years been competing with choirs, I had already 
picked up a good deal.) In thus engaging a junior 
to work with a seasoned judge, a festival risks little 
or nothing; it helps to ensure a supply of good 
judges for the future ; and in having to pay a fee 
and a half instead of two full ones, it is reducing its 
overdraft. As for the junior, he is learning his job 
in the best possible way by co-operating with one 
who has been through the mill; he will at 
and, above all, that important 
For he 

Satis- 


least 
cover his expenses ; 
first engagement will have been secured 
may rest assured that one engagement 
factorily carried out will very quickly lead to others 
Festivals have a way of sending representatives 
to other meetings in search of tips and likely judges 
They will overlook a few signs of inexperience in a 
newcomer who shows, both in the box and on thx 
platform, that he has the root of the matter in him 
The second solution—or at least a help towards 
it—would be a Summer School for Judges. Why 
should there not be a week of intensive class work 


discussion, and demonstration, with (say) four 
experienced adjudicators to direct operations 
One of the four should be an‘ all classes * man, for 


the work at small one-judge festivals has its own 
problems ; moreover, as these festivals are the ones 
least able to take in engaging judges, the 
supply of suitable men is vitally important 
Perhaps, as the result of such a School, some 
kind of instruction book for judges might come into 
being. Adjudication has a technique, but (the job 
being new and in many respects unique) that 
technique has not yet been formulated. As a 


risks 
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contribution to that end, I shall in my next article 
give some hints of a practical nature. They will 
make no pretence at finality, but they will be the 
result of personal experience, not of theorising, and 
they will at least serve as bases for discussion. 








The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
ners. 

Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet vocalists of 
equal standard for mutual practice. N. London 
district.—J. A., c’o Musical Times. 

Experienced violinist (lady) wishes to meet instru- 
mentalists for practice of quartets, trios, and sonatas. 

I. B., 3, Brandreth Road, Mannamead, Plymouth. 

String Quartet meeting weekly in the West End of 
London requires experienced ‘cellist (gentleman).— 
UATUOR, c/o Musical Times 

Young lady pianist (excellent sight-reader) wishes to 
meet vocalist or instrumentalist for regular, keen 
practice. Burnley, Blackburn, or Accrington dis- 
tricts.—M., c/o Musical Times 

Young lady pianist wishes to join trio or quartet for 
mutual practice of chamber music. Excellent sight- 
reader.—I. M. B., 12, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W.5. 

Experienced young lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) will give her 
services to a good amateur orchestra or smaller com- 
bination. W. London.—G. E., c/o Musical 7 imes. 

Baritone vocalist wishes to meet pianist (good reader) 
for mutual practice of operatic solos, &c.—H. M., 
176, Sussex Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Chere are a few vacancies for good instrumentalists in 
the Sutton Orchestral Society.—R. H. B., Thringarth, 
Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey 


Viola player (experienced) available for quartet or 
other ensemble London, W. or S.W.—F. T. W., 
c/o Musical Times. 


Lady vocalist wishes to meet pianist for mutual prac- 
tice, and in exchange would act as accompanist to 
violinist or ‘cellist. Canterbury district —D. J., c/o 
Musical Time 

Lady pianist wishes to meet vocalist for mutual practice. 
S.W. London E. T., 20, Headington Road, Mag- 
dalen Road, S.W.18 

Instrumentalists required to form a small orchestra for 
Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf.’ Practices at St. Andrew-by- 
the-Wardrobe E.C.4.—Conpvuctor, 63, Jubilee 
Road, Watford 

Strings and wood-wind wanted to augment orchestra 
winners of Federation of British Music Industries 
Championship Cup Must be readers. Re- 

Iuesday mornings, West-End of London.— 
SECRETARY, The Studio, 4, Dollis Hill Avenue, 
N.W.2 

Instrumentalists wanted for amateur orchestral society 
in Walthamstow Rehearsals, Friday evenings.- 
H. S. Hancock, Hon. Secretary, £6, Whitehall 
Gardens, Chingford, E.4 


go re 


hearsals 








\ letter for ‘I. H. E.’ is waiting at this office. It was 
forwarded to the address he gave, but has been 
turned ‘ Not known.’ 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Che Michaelmas term began on Monday, September 
and finishes on Saturday, December 13, the Review 
Week taking place from December 1 to 6, inclusive 

Ihe chamber concerts in Duke's Hall will be given 
on November 3 and December 1, and the orchestral 
ert, conducted by ‘Sir Henry Wood, in Oueen’s 
Hall, on December 5 ; ‘ 

\ Joint Course for the training of music teachers 
Graduate Course of the Royal Academy of Music and 
Royal College of Music) has been instituted by the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music. It has been approved by the Board of Educa- 


| tion, and for the purposes of the requirements of thy 
| Burnham Scale carries with it the status of Gradua] 
| (Pass Degree). The Course, beginning this term, wij 
| occupy three years. During the first two years, th 
student will pursue the ordinary full-course curriculuy 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal Colley 
| of Music. The third year will be devoted to training fy 
music teaching. Full particulars may be obtained zg 
each of the Institutions. F. 





TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Organ students at the College are now exceptional] 
well provided for in the matter of instruments. Thre 
new organs, which have been in course of constry 
tion during the past few months by Messrs. Hill an 
Norman & Beard, are now completed. Two of ther 
are three-manual instruments of the latest type, an 
the third a smaller one of two manuals. 

The fine organ which the concert hall now possesses 
is to be opened on October 8 by Dr. W. G. Alcock, wh 
will give two short recitals on that day, at 3 and 5 p.x 

A concert, the programme of which consists entire] 
of works by student composers, is being given in th 
College concert hall on October 1. At this concert th: 
best of the pieces recently submitted in the Maclur 
Prize competition (for a pianoforte composition), anj 
the best songs entered for the Controller of Examina 
tion’s Prize (the setting of a lyric for voice with piano. 
forte accompaniment), are being performed, half 
dozen of each having been selected for a hearing 

An interesting variety of subjects is promised for the 
Wednesday lectures during the term. Mr. Geoffrey 
Shaw leads off on October 1 with ‘ A Study of the 
Bach Chorale Preludes,’ the other subjects being ‘ The 
Educational Aspect in Music ’ (Mr. E. Sims-Hildich, on 
October 15), ‘ Pianoforte Music of the Past Century 
(Mr. F. J. Gostelow, October 22), ‘The History and 
Development of Organ Music’ (Mr. Harvey Grace 
October 29), and also on December 3 (these being the 
first two of a series of eight lectures to be given during 
the academic year), ‘ Musical Criticism : the Analytical 
Style ’ (Mr. Hubert Foss, November 5), ‘ New Fields for 
Professional Practice’ (Mr. Henry Coates, November 
12), and ‘ The Organ Works of Bach ’(Mr. Hubert Foss 
Noveniber 19). The lectures and organ recitals are 
free to the public, admission by ticket. 








London Concerts 


THE ‘ PROMS’ 


William Walton’s Viola Concerto was played on 
August 21, with Mr. Bernard Shore, an excellent player, 
as soloist. The work begins with a problem; fora 
minute or two it is rather repellent, not only because 
the dark tone of the viola takes some getting used to 
but because the composer seems in no hurry to write 
companionable music. His frame of mind, like the 
sound of the instrument, takes some getting used to 
But it is well worth the effort that one has to put into 
it, for Walton’s music is full of pithy sayings put ina 
cunning and tight-drawn language. In grasping them 
one has all the excitement of the chase, and the excite- 
ment is pleasurable when the grasping is so good. After 
this the siestas of Vaughan Williams's ‘ Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony were relief enough, but a trifle tame. It was 
perhaps not entirely the influence of Walton's quick- 
fire of facts that made one doubt whether a work « 
taining so much of generalised thinking and so little of 
organized fact could possess long life. Too much of this 
day in the country—a lovely day, of course—is spent 
in mooning about. Ireland's ‘ Mai-Dun,’ which is not 
so favoured in programmes and current talk as it ought 
to be, was well performed and well received. 

Constant Lambert’s ‘ The Rio Grande ’ was given its 
best performance on September 4, with the composer 
conducting and Mr. Angus Morrison at the pianoforte 
The Wireless Chorus put heart into its singing, but 
could not disguise the fact that this composer who 
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sows wild oats in the pianoforte and paints the orchestra | strength of a hundred and fourteen. 


red has no idea how to make merry with a choir. He 
could learn a lot from Sir Hubert Parry, which is no 
doubt a dreadful accusation to bring against a young 
Georgian. At this concert Dame Ethel Smyth con- 
ducted the first orchestral performance of her 
‘Anacreontic Ode,’ with Mr. Herbert Heyner as the 
Bacchanalian, and Miss Beatrice Harrison played 
Elgar's Violoncello Concerto with great feeling and a 
curiously small tone. 

and 


for orchestra 


M. Marcel Dupré’s Symphony 
organ on September 9 was something of a puzzle. It 


showed that he had the technique to carry through any 
scheme that occurred to him, and some of his schemes 
were full of energy and drive. But they were cold- 
blooded schemes. They seemed to fight shy of the 
usual modes of access to the musical mind. M. Dupré 
cannot be unaware of the appeal that music can make 
to the emotions or the intellect or, as we say, to the 
ear alone. His whole career acquits him of such a 
failing. We are left wondering, then, why he turns 
aside from these objectives as a composer. He makes 
of modernism. One can detect nothing in the 
music but a kind of dimensional property, an addiction 
to choppy rhythm, and vigorous movement of orches- 
tral masses. The interest was, properly to a symphony, 
rchestral, the organ tone being matched with that of 
the wood-wind, to which it added some fascinating 
lights and distances. 

‘M. Maurice Maréchal, who gave us Honegger’s new 
Cello Concerto with plenty of tone and decision, is a 
fine player. The Concerto music that we would 
gladly hear again to find out how much sense there really 
isin its quasi-humours. It suggested the conversation 
of a man with a twist in his remarks that left you un- 
certain whether he was born that way or trying to be 
funny. Part of the Concerto was definitely humorous, 
on paper, for the programme explained the point of the 
joke—a sentimental tune being mocked and put to 
fight. But it was the rest of the work that left the 
listener uneasy as to whether his leg was being pulled 
At the end of it Honegger was not quite the man of 
destiny he appeared to be after ‘ King David.’ 

There was no humour in the Symphonic Impression 
Op. 8) by Alan Bush, which the composer con- 
jlucted on September 11. This was a long frown, which 
hinted uncongenial things, but did not give a shape to 

One can give a willing ear to forbidding har- 

1onies and colours if they explain themselves in a 
musical way, but Mr. Bush seemed to be plumbing a 
lepression that was deeper than his musical faculties 
could penetrate—the inventive part of them, that is ; 
his technical powers seemed to be well developed. 
Arthus Bliss’s Concerto for two pianofortes (Messrs 
Hely-Hutchinson and Ernest Lush) was played on the 
same evening. Here is no plumbing, but a smart job 
smartly done. If there is anything in the work that 
is strictly not worth while Mr. Bliss makes sure that 
it is j 

On Saturday, September 13, it was a pleasure to meet 
again that fine ‘cellist, Mr. Felix Salmond, who renewed 
ur grudge against the country that beguiled him away 
from us. He brought us a new work that was in every 
respect good. It is a pity to reserve unqualified praise 
for foreign music, but Ernest Bloch leaves us no option. 
His ‘ Schelomo,’ for ‘cello and orchestra, is the work of 

composer who plans an emotional and structural 
scheme with certainty, fills it with clear-minded and 
clear-spoken thoughts, and expresses and colours the 
whole with the right degree of freedom and restraint. 

The same words of praise may be given to Kodaly’s 
Nyari Este,’ or ‘ Summer Evening,’ which was played 
on September 16. More diversified and less conse- 
quential than Bloch’s music, it was equally the work of 
a mind born to utter thoughts in music. 
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B.B.C. SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

At these concerts the new B.B.C. 
Orchestra, under the general conductorship of Mr. 
Adrian Boult, will play for the first time at its full 


Symphony 








XUM 


Twenty-three 
concerts will be given on Wednesday evenings from 
October 22 to May 6, the vacant dates being December 
24 and 31, January 7, March 4, April 1 and 8. The 
following are some of the chief features in the pro- 
gramme : 

November 12.—The six ‘ Brandenburg’ Concertos. 

December 17.—Beethoven’s Mass in D. 

January 21.—‘ Concert Champétre,’ for harpsichord 
and orchestra, by Poulenc. 

January 28.—A Stravinsky programme, including 
‘The Rite of Spring’ and, for the first time in 
England, four studies for orchestra. 

February 4.—First performance in London 
Bliss’s choral work, ‘ Morning Heroes.’ 

March 18.—Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. 

April 22.—‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 

April 29.—Bax’s second Symphony. 

May 6.—Mahler’s ‘Lieder eines 
Gesellen.’ 


The 
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concerts), 
three), 
two), Sir 


Soult (nine 
Ansermet 
Fried 


conductors Adrian 
Sir Henry Wood (five), Ernest 
Hermann Scherchen (two), Oscar 


Landon Ronald, and Albert Coates 


are 





THE OLD VIC. 


It was surprising to see a few empty seats at the 
opening of the Old Vic. Opera season on September 18 
Doubtless the choice of Verdi's ‘ The Force of Destiny ’ 
was the chief reason. The work was successfully pro- 
duced here last April, but of course it is not known 
enough to be popular Howbeit there is every reason 
to believe that this opera will be adopted by the Old 
Vic. community, especially if it is always performed as 
ably as it was on this occasion. There was no absolutely 
brilliant feature, but the standard of the playing and 
singing was so consistently satisfying that there was no 
moment without its interest. I have the impression 
that I have never enjoyed a Vic. opera more. Most 
welcome was the clear enunciation of all the principal 
singers. The audience had no difficulty in following 
the plot, whatever trouble they may have had in ex- 
plaining it. The chorus was not quite up to the mark 
in this respect. The orchestra played really well, not 
only efficiently, but sensitively Mr. Charles Corri 
deserved this reward. Miss Joan Cross gave a memor- 


able performance as Leonora That of Miss Enid 
Cruickshank as Preziosilla was admirable. A great 
advance in vocal control and stage presence was 
revealed in Mr. Henry Wendon’s Alvaro. Others 
deserve to be named: Mr. Franklyn Kelsey (Prior), 
Mr. Sumner Austin, who presented Melitone’s part 
in terms of English humour, Mr. Frank Phillips 
(Marquis), and Mr. Frank Sale (Carlo rhe last had 


difficulty in keeping the softer phrases dead in tune 
That fine voice of his is not yet completely under 








control. B. M 
MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following notes ave compiled at the request of the 
Music Masters’ Association Section of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. 
BeELFast (Campbell College Iwo House concerts 


and a Junior concert have been given during the term, 
among the items of the former being parts of Levillet’s 
Sonata for flute and oboe, Weber’s Duo Concertante 
for clarinet and pianoforte, and Walford Davies's 
Nursery Rhymes (vocal quartet and pianoforte); of 
the latter, a Purcel! Minuet for two violins, ‘cello, and 
pianoforte. At the Summer concert, Fletcher's 
Fantasia on ‘ Die Meistersinger’ was given, a ‘ non- 
choir’ taking part in the opening chorale and finale and 
in a group of unison songs. Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson 
conducted. 

BLoxHAM.—On Founder's Day ‘ The Yeomen of the 
Guard ’ was produced in the open air, the cast consisting 


entirely of boys. Mr. P. B. Tomblings conducted. 
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BLUNDELL’S he Music Club’s programmes for last |second ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto of Bach Dee 
term illustrated ‘ Early Italian Music ’’ and ‘Chamber|H. M. Havergal conducted On Founder's Song 
Music,’ each being preceded by a lecture or discussion. | the choir sang madrigals and part-songs, and th hestr 
[he programme of the first concert of this term) orchestra played Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik uler ¢ 
onsisted of lectures on ‘ Sonata Form’ and ‘ Melody,’|and the first movement of the ‘ Unfinished.’ Th Broo 

istrated respectively by Beethoven's Op. 57, and/| year’s music ended with a chamber concert given } INGT 
he unison singing of several folk-songs; the second! bovs, among the items being movements from th ir g 

s devoted to ‘ Early English Music,’ with special} A minor Violin Concerto of Bach, the Horn Concert ich’: 
reference to the Tudor school rhe programme of a| of Mozart, the Trio for flute, violin, and viola ogram 

ert for Ascensiontide was chiefly by Bach (Overture | Beethoven, the Octet of Schubert, and the Trumpe inor., 
Suite No. 3, in D, two movements of the second | Tunes and Avre of Purcell. rte 

Brandenburg * Cantata No. 11) and Handel (Organ HIGHGATE.—At the Summer concert the orchestr; | ane 
Concerto No. 5, in I Mr. J. W. E. Hall conducted under Mr. E. T. Chapman, played works by Lully ar Pic 

BrRUTON (King’s School [hree Sunday Concerts Cowen, and accompanied the choir and School in ludium 





been given, conspicuous items being Mozart's group of sea shanties arranged by R. R. Terry, withfjongs tor tr 
String Quartet in C and part of Bach Sonata for|descants by Maurice Jacobson. Part-songs by ({goncert on J 
At the Corpus Christi concert, Mr. N. W.) Wood, Vaughan Williams (for male voices), ané[pi Mozart’s 














vel] mducte Mrcell’s <, . . ’ . 
New onducted Purcell’s Masque in ‘ Dioclesian.’| German, and vocal quartets by Byrd and German ffeethoven’s 
t ¢ 1d-o 1 co > rches - . } tol 
\t the end-of rm concert the orchestra played| were sung; among the instrumental items were thptanton con 
Mozart's ‘ Seraglio’ Overture, the Minuet and Trio! Bach Organ Fugue in G minor, arranged for pianofort WESTMIN: 
a = minor Symphony , and two movements | (four hands) by Gerrard Williams, and a Handefffampton O 
mayen ae oe Symphony ; the a items Sonata for flute and pianoforte husic comp 
vere by Gibbons, Morley, and Sullivan Ihe Pirates : . , ncheste 
Cusreunane (D a C) . ry mers : OUNDLI [The programme of the Midsumn — > 
HELTI \ ea lose Oo open-i eT- STs 
f ‘A Midsumn Night “a m’ R ve concert included the Vivaldi Concerto in A minor for q ‘ “ 
es ol 1idsumme! ght s ea lave . e progr: 
: n. Folk-musi raneed by iM Hellet three violins (conducted by Mr. S. Champ) and two of fR** ! ee r 
cc pivel Ol hnusit arTrangec ) il ¢ eT tol 
Mintolle ws a & r the incidental - ‘ & th Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances; Mozart’s Duo for tw Fron - 
‘ ri Ss as used tc 1e icidental songs, Se... e . < r fh 
‘ ; flutes, and parts of the Schumann Pianoforte Quinte BY 
exception being the setting of ‘Ye Spotted ; : ' nd 
Sra) oo kx. Westcott Fine winnie = and Mozart's second Concerto for flute ; unison songs i 
ces \ . . stco 1e g O- " » ‘ 9 < 
rami in the House ( petition yes foll a for trebles and an aria from Bach's ‘ -Eolus’ Cantat : 
£ in < ll ec oust on t l¢ a as oO ws ’ 4 = . 
! , san wl % No. 205), sung by the basses of the chorus; chor 
Holst Swansea Town Bach, first movement from . ; : 
C minor Concerto for two pianofort Parry, 50m8s, and the March from ‘Le Prophete,’ for chorus 
ninor icerto Io two planoiortes é . . . 
Pai babl ont Ocmns E : rea rag? >? and orchestra Mr. ( M. Spurling conducte 
eis a Dabk ach rgan Fantasia in G minor ; S} l : 7 a 
or awe ha tn tania Oo a m.| Short recitals have been given on several Sund 
riey OV iS Le nonth oO© mayimng € ( l- ° . 
wins ; beg ’ evenings, one programme consisting of the B minor 
tion also included a vocal sight-reading test , . i 
ee S social for ¢ giro Fe “ i Rhapsody of Brahms, the first movement “ 
$ I recital for two violins and harpsichord | py .inperg P +, eer wee " ane B flat, a 
been ven |} M MacDern M Hickling cheinberger s lanotorte Juartet, and an _ orga 
$ n given Dy rs a ermott 1SS ICKIINg seem f Handel’s O : ‘ Athalial A oncerto 
i Mr. Westcott arrangement ot andel s Overture to Athaliah : 
CRANLEIGH The new « the John Compton RADLEY At the Christmas concert (1929) tl 
Org ( was dedicated v 26. the dedication Choir sang choruses from lhe Messiah,’ and th ‘ 
ng followed bv a recital given bv Dr. H. G. Ley | orchestra played the Overture ‘ Fingal’s Cave,’ Handel's 
Et wi played works by Handel (Overture to , Overture to the Royal Fireworks, and the Introduction 
\thaliah Schumann (Canon in B minor), Mozart, t0 Act 3 of ‘ Lohengrin.” On June 28 the choit 
G Che Choral Society || Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and part-songs by Balfour 
Psalm 117 and Holst’s of | Gardiner, George Dyson, and Armstrong Gibbs. Th 
| , M. Allen The House Orchestra played Holst’s Marching Song, Borodin’s were 
lle i ks 
ere judged bv Dr. C. S.|| On the Steppes of Central Asia,’ two Hungariar 
I g 1 the items being Dances of Brahms, and accompanied the first movement (————— 
v i ) ig 
ral ncourt Song’ for a quartet of the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto he Inter 
f brass, of two movements from Purcell’s ‘Golden’ | House singing competitions and the _ pianofor TH! 
competitions were judged by Mr. Armstrong Gibb 


Sonata for flute, clarinet, and pianoforte, and of . 
Handel's ‘ Where’er you walk ’ for horn and pianoforte. the instrumental competitions by Mr. Lionel Overdet Thi 
| " [he programme of the E.C.MSS. concert | Recitals have been given by Mr. Steuart Wilson, Mr. Betompber 
led Walford Davies’s ‘ Eight Nurserv Rhymes’ | Edward Manning, Mr. Loris Blofeld, and the Mari 

















I om 
et), two folk-songs arranged bv Brahms, solos | Wilson String Quartet ; and on February 20 a concert ‘ as 
te. vic 1 piar und songs. On July 27, | “4s given by the Oxford Orchestral Society. ridav, Sey 
l H. G. Ley gave an n recital, the choir singing RUGBY Ihe House competitions (instrumen g st « 
ns by Walford Davies, W. H. Harris (‘ Faire is | were judged by Mr. Julius Harrison More than eig mpanil 
Greene O clap your hands Ley, and items were entered, most Houses providing two com- to). The 
Ires¢ Concerts have been given by the Hampton | plete programmes Ihe winning programme of tl sic bv B 
tute Ouartet and Westminster School e under Second competition consisted ot the Brahms 
\Vestminster ind at Bradfield, members of Eton| Rhapsody in B minor, the Adagio from the Bach 
f programme containing parts of Saint-| Concerto in C for two pianofortes, and the Chopin 
Saéns’s Variations on a Theme of Beethoven (for two Nocturne in G minor, Op. 37, No. 1. Outstanding 
rte Handel's Violin Sonata in A, and Bach's) items in the ‘ First’ House programmes were move- 
Suite in B minor for flute and | orte a Duo by | ments from Bach concertos for two, three, and four I 
\I rt for two flutes, pianoforte solos by Chopin | pianofortes (in one ase tor four pianofortes with Ir. Arnold 
1 Schumann, and songs string accompaniment); from the Brahms Clarinet ing so 
I res.—During the Easter term the following | Sonata in F minor, Beethoven’s Horn Sonata, and e back of 
Sund concerts were given 1 pianoforte and ‘cello! Mozart’s third Horn Concerto; from Marcellos side the 
ital (Brahms, F major Sonata, and works by Schu-/| Sonata for ‘cello, and Trios for clarinet, ‘cello, and wer bass 
inn and Boccherini), by Prof. D. F. Tovey and Signor | pianoforte by Beethoven and Max Bruch At the fithe finger-1 
luigi Gasparini; Mozart’s C major Quartet and the| Summer concert, Besly’s selection from ‘ Carmen —which aq 
Brahms Pianoforte Quintet, by the Edinburgh String | (for chorus and orchestra) was given; the orchestra ito the 
(uartet and Mr. A. W. Dace a pianoforte recital by | also playing Elgar’s fourth ‘ Pomp and Circumstanet the clavich 
Miss Jean Hamilton, and a song recital by Mr. Robert | March, the Nocturne from Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsummer §Inan aria ‘ 
Burnett \t the School concert the principal choral | Night’s Dream,’ and the Handel-Elgar Overture in on 
Parry's ‘ Pied Piper the instrumental | D minor Mr. K. A. Stubbs conducted he se 
rks were a part of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in STAMFORD Ihe principal choral items in_ the Vivals, \v 


Ly) minor the Handel-Elgar Overture, and _ the| programme of the Summer concert were Alec Rowley s lrone fo 
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Deep, Nine,’ and Geoffrey Shaw's Six Shake- | Pavane for three viols and organ, by H. Dumont, 1637 ; 
Songs, both with orchestral accompaniment. | Fantasy for five viols, ‘Susanne un jour,’ by A. de Cabe- 
hestra also played movements by Delibes, the | con, 1550; and ‘ Grand Ballet’ for gamba and harpsi- 
, uler of the programme being miscellaneous. | chord, by M. Marais. The third concert consisted of 
.’ The ir. H. Brook conducted music by Purcell, William and Henry Lawes, and 
ven bi WELLINGTON At the Music Society’s concert a/| brought only pieces which had been given at previous 
OM thfnall choir gave (with Mr. W. K. Stanton at the piano- | festivals, though none the less welcome. Mr. Frank 

ie Bach's Cantata No. 34, ‘O Light Everlasting,’ | Phillips would have achieved equal success by his really 
lola he programme also containing the Chopin Fantasia | beautiful singing of ‘ Let the Dreadful Engines,’ had he 
; 





F minor, and Trios by Quantz (two flutes and | abstained from the histrionic effects. A special feature 








rte), and Stamitz (violin, flute, and pianoforte). | of the fourth concert was the exquisite oboe playing of 
hestr horal and orchestral concert was given on June 20. | Mr. Léon Goossens, firstly of the beautiful obbligato in 
llv an rry's ‘ Pied Piper,’ the ‘ Unfinished,’ and Jarnefelt’s | Bach’s solo cantata Weichet nur,’ &c., the only 
ol in reludium ’ were the chief items, part-songs and | novelty in this programme, and secondly in the Diver- 
V, withfjongs for trebles completing the programme. At the | tissement for oboe, violin, gamba, and bass, recently 
t CfRoncert on July 27, three pianists shared the solo part published from Mr. Dolmetsch’s MS 
, ani Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, and Che fifth concert began with two charming pieces fot 
erman,meethoven’s second Svmphony was _ plaved Mr. | five recorders, by Anthony Holborne; the only new items 
re theRtanton conducted were pieces for lyra viol, by Simon Ives and William 
1Ofort {fF WESTMINSTER Recitals have been given by the} Corkine, two pieces for two virginals,‘ Jhon, com 
Handéf#Mampton Quartet, and by Miss Fanny Davies [he | kiss me now 17th century, and one piece by Giles 
music competitions were judged by Dr. George Dyson Farnaby a Spagnoletta for lute and viol, and son 
inchester) and Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, assisted by | lute pieces from the Straloch MS. The concert ended 


or ¢.filessrs. R. Graham Carritt and Arnold Goldsborough. | with the previously heard Fantasy No. 1, by J. Jenkins 
gramme given by members of the School at | and the sublime four-note Pavan bv Ferrabosco 








’ 
“ ty, @eton included Delius’s ‘ Eventyr’ for pianoforte duet [he sixth evening was devoted to 15th-, 16th-, and 
* nt polos for flute, oboe, clarinet, double-bassoon, horn, | 17th-century dances in costume, the scenery represent- 
son n, and pianoforte; a Bach Prelude arranged by | ing a garden with an ancient house in the backgr« | 
ir tat: 1 R.C. Engleheart (a member of the School) for violin, |The dance tunes were taken from conte mporary sources, 
hor ssoon, and two puianofortes songs, and a vocal|and Mrs. Dolmetsch, who, as before, was responsible 
wn rtet \t the Madrigal and Orchestral Societies’ | for costumes and scenery, had ascertained the steps and 
‘ te ert the orchestra played the ‘ Egmont’ Overture, | movements from various old Italian, Spanish nd 
ind arnefelt’s ‘ Preludium,’ J. R. C. Engleheart’s ‘ Music | French books on dancing, and not only trained the 
min r Pianoforte and Orchestra with the composer as | dancers, but proved herself one of the most graceful 
t soloist), the Minuet and Trio from Schubert's Symphony among them. he interludes cons‘sted of tunes for four 
. B flat, and the Adagio from the Grieg Pianoforte | recorders by William Cornish, c. 1510, and A. Holborne; 
- erto Percy Fletcher's Choral Fantasia on ‘ Die!a charming song for three voices and three viols, by 
‘a stersinger,’ three of the Brahms ‘ Zigeunerlieder,’! H. Dumont, 1650: and two pieces fora broken consort, 
a 1 Rupert Erlebach’s The Knight Errant were 16th and 17th century 
ung, the last being specially written for this concert rhe seventh, a Bach concert, brought, apart from 
ar ned House choirs sang Vaughan Williams's | several works heard at previous festivals, the most 
— nent of ‘ The Mermaid,’ and combined House | important event of the Festival, namely, the first per- 





—— hestras played the Minuet from Handel's ‘ Berenice.’ | formance since the 18th century of the Concerto in 


noforte trio by B. P. C. Bridge- | C major for three harpsichords and strings, played b 























vement for pia y 
Th ter member of the School), and other instrumental | Messrs. Arnold and Rudolph Dolmetsch and Miss Betty 
¥ : ks, were also included F.H.S Brown, on instruments made by Mr. Dolmetsch. The 
— impression it created was so great that it had to be r 
aie. peated rhe eighth concert began with three popular 
fort THE HASLEMERE FESTIVAL OF tunes for a broken consort i and brought, 
14 — imong others, a repetition of the eautiful concertos 
—_ CHAMBER MUSI( by Vivaldi for lute, viola d’amore, and muted strit gs, 
= is year’s Festival took pla from August 25 to! and by T. Woodcock for recorder. three violins ello, 
Mr. Keeotember 6, and included, as usual, twelve concerts, and harpsichord \ concerto grosso for stri 
wae nothcial morning performances, which often! chord, and organ. bv \ ivaldi, which opene ' 
bas ved as interesting as the concerts, especially on | concert, as well as the one heard on the previ 
September 5, when Madan Maton-Painparé | gave a practic refutation of the charge of want of 
tal) Bang most charmingly some old French songs with self- | inspiration. The subjects here are fresh spontaneous, 


mpaniment on the bass viol (some entirely in pizzi- | and beautiful, as well as full of colour and variety of 
lhe concerts were divided as before into two for | figuration. The same programme comprised madrigals, 
































isic by Bach, two for English music, one for music by | with the original | psichord accompaniment by 
ms rcell and Lawes, five for the music of other nations, | Palestrina and Marenzio, four part songs with violins, 
nd two for festive music and dances bv Horatio Vecchi, and a Sonata for two gambas, with 

pu Bach’s Concerto in D minor for harpsichord and | organ and gamba, by Benedetto Marcello, with a 
g gs opened the Festival, brilliantly and artistically | charming last movement, the only existing engraved 
lered by Mr. Rudolph Dolmetsch copy of which is in possession of Mr. Dolmetsch Che 
J 1 playing the chromatic Fantasia on the clavichord, | tenth evening, for French music, brought as novelties a 
ith Bir. Arnold Dolmetsch introduced some new effects by charming 15th-century anon. song, ‘ Royne des Fleurs,’ 
net ving some of the bigger chords with a glissando of | with accompaniment of lute and rebec, the latter 
nd e back of the fingers of the right hand over the strings plaved by the singer, Madame Cécile Dolmetsch ; three 
> side the instrument, and by producing some of the pieces for treble viol by Hotteman; and two pieces for 
nd ver bass notes by plucking the respective strings with | gamba by A. Forquera\ rhe eleventh concert began 
finger-tip instead of striking the keys. Such effects | with a Fantasy for six viols from Mersenne’s ‘ Harmonie 
—which appeal, of course, tothe general public—do not | Universelle no composer's name is given, but 
T ito the dignity of such a monumental work for which | Mr. Dolmetsch thinks. for various reasons, that it is by 
¢ ¢clavichord in any case seems an inadequate medium. | Ferrabosco. Thiswas followed bya 16th-century popular 
ria with two recorders and harpsichord the effect | tune for four recorders; Fantasy for lute, bv J. Dowland 
in fot the concertante recorder parts was most delightful. | the beautiful anthem rhis is the record of John,’ by 
| he second concert brought four interesting first O. Gibbons harpsichord pieces by Giles Farnaby and 
vals, viz ‘ Musette de Taverni,’ for recorders with John Buli; songs with lute, by Henrv Lawes; Fan- 
: lrone for three gambas in unison, by F. ¢ ouperin; a tasies by ( operario and by J. Jenkins, for two gambas ; 
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Suite No. 5, for four viols, by Matthew Locke ; and the | very great admiration for the solid qualities displayg The place 
sublime ‘ Ah, Gentil Jhesu,’ by Sheringham, c. 1520. | combining great reverence and restraint, with splengge Abbey V 
The last concert consisted of dances in the form ofa brilliancy at suitable moments. cred, Huck 
Milanese Féte of the early 17th century, with scenery At the evening ‘conference,’ after a lengthy g was awa! 
and costumes of that time, It opened with an Overture, | scholarly introduction by the Rev. the Abbé Bay kewhere. - 
‘ Ballo alla Polacka,’ by Giov. Picchi, the twointerludes | (alas! the present writer was not quick enough#p#0, 10 1478 
consisting of charming part-songs with instruments, by | follow him in detail), a group of Hucbald examples @llage, Mass 
Monteverdi. The dances were very varied and grace- | sung and played, the first one or two with two stragpgree depri 
fully executed, and proved an unqualified success. The | of melody only (the principal melody and the organggrty, and ¢ 
musical performances, which must be judged from the | or added part), then with the addition of duplicatiggonastery bi 
standpoint of ‘ house music’ reached, nevertheless, in | of principal or organum, or both, in octaves, as direcgpcoco style, 
several instances, a high degree of perfection, and one | in the Hucbaldean treatises, the number of mela evolution C 
was pleased to hear some of the items twice over, but | strands increasing from two to three and three to fogggh, with th 
the readiness to take an encore was sometimes a little | and soon. In most cases a melody was sung by ag peal of fo 
too liberal, when, as on some evenings, it led to the | voice (or by two or three voices in unison), a melq@pildings, W 
repetition of almost every item in the programme with a low range, sung by a baritone, being contras evolution 1 
Ihe number of players at these concerts has in-| with another of a higher range sung by a tenor; si the monas 
creased to twenty-six, including eight members of the | larly, an organum of fourths was contrasted with rsed the si 
Dolmetsch family. The Rudolph Dolmetsch Orchestra, | organum of fifths. In these cases, although the Huchgptrance tot 
which also took part in the performances, consists, | treatises give the rules for organum and diaphony the remall 
apart from most of the above, of several extra players. | applying to voices or instruments, the chief melogphen the Ge 
The audience, including visitors from France, Germany, | only was sung, the organist playing the diaphony (gptSherwooc 
and America, was more numerous than in previous| combination of sounds), the only examples sung Ir seventeel 
vears, and showed great enthusiasm parts being those which are written out in score in hich was 0 
E. VAN DER STRAETEN Hucbald treatises ] raises it 

As was anticipated by the writerin the August num ae a 

¥ Y : > . of the Musical Time s, the large spaces of St. Marti Of ~e 
THE HUCBALD MILLENARY COMMEMORATION |, hurch, combined with the Srtintic restraint of ery Pretty 
As stated in the June and August numbers of the | organist, not only softened the asperities (to modgpt@V®S and 
Musical Tin the Hucbald Millenary Commemoration | ears) of the severe harmonies, but actually supplied So. rhe c 
took place on Sunday, August 31, when the .\rchbishop | faint background of natural harmony For som 02 —— 
of Cambrai presided at the celebration of Mass in the | reason this wa specially noticeable at the cadence aurice Lan 
morning, and laid the foundation stone of a new church | which seemed to have a sort of tender glow, perha he post 1n © 
in the afternoon. In the evening an address, historical | because the effect lasted longer and the echoes wa psired to 
and explanatory, on the life and work of Hucbald, the | undisturbed. To one who had made a small amount@€ 4 — 
developments of the Franco-Flemish School, and the practice in listening for acoustical effects it was cog — 
influence of that school on European music, was given | paratively easy to think away the developments of tj p that the c 
by the Rev. the Abbé Bayart, of Tourcoing.* A very | intervening centuries, and to realise what a thrill #™@™gement 
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well-chosen series of examples was sung and played, | must have given medieval hearers to experience tha act sp 
Se cetmennenent 
comprising selections from the Hucbald treatises, | harmonies.* ——— 
works by early Franco-Flemish composers, and items It was exceedingly interesting to hear the well-chos T 


by Palestrina (1524-94), William Byrd (1523-1603), programme graduaily unrolling before one’s ears t 
J]. Titelouze (1563-1633), and Scheidt (1587-1654), development of contrapuntal music through the ce The 1930 
respectively representing Italian, English, French, and | turies—to have actual experience of early exampi ee 
German developments. As a climax to the series of | that one sees printed in historical works and tries 4 
illustrations, Sir Walford Davies’s setting of a 12th- auralise mentally—and to note the continual progre 
century Welsh hymn entitled ‘ Majestas Dei,’ was sung | from the severelv simple and crude Hucbald harmonis 
in a French translation made by the doven of St | through the various phases of fugal development doy 
Amand, the Rev. the Abbé R. Béhague Its appro-| to the fine line counterpoint of Palestrina and Byr 
priate and effective Hucbaldean harmonies were en-|and the fuller harmonic counterpoint of the late 
hanced by the acoustical conditions of the large church, | men 
as well as by the able and understandingly sy mpathetic 
accompaniment of the organist, M. Basiez, who was 
well supported by an enthusiastic and well disciplined 
male-voice choir in the organ loft over the West 
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As before stated, the modern setting of ‘ Majest 
Dei,’ with its partial reversion to the Hucbald mod 
and its congruous interweaving of more modern devicé 
was a fitting climax to the series of selections. T 


door . Benediction sung at the conclusion was a 19ifpaking op 
id EE OS Se een Se nes wee a Dufay or 20th-century composition, in which the riche. preteren 
and the vast congregation assembled joined heartily, | parmonies of modern times were more in evidence thajq perhaps, | 


and with surprising unanimity, in the congregational 
portions of the service, under the direction of a priest, 
who conducted from the East end with hand motions 
only, reminding one very much of the conditions of a 
Welsh chapel during the singing of a congregational 
anthem. In spite of the characteristically French nasal 
tang there were no strident or unpleasantly out- 
standing voices. At the conclusion of the service the 
Ambrosian Te Deum was sung, the organist balancing 
each vocal phrase with an organ interlude, which had a 
very satisfying effect, except that one felt that the full 
organ should have been more modified in the prayerful 
section with which the Te Deum ends. On the other 
hand, one could feel nothing but admiration for the 
splendid way in which the Offertorium was built up to 
a fine climax In fact, one’s experience of church 
organ playing, both here and at Cambrai, gave one a 


contrapuntal part-writing. The strophical character Gel)-rehears 
the hymn made a good deal of repetition necessary, fingers bod: 
otherwise it was not an unworthy contrast to what haMerfect and 
gone before rmonit 

St. Amand-les-Eaux is now a small manufacturtficking a ne 
town of some 15,000 inhabitants, largely industnafPorld, of eng 
| workers. It is close to the Belgian frontier, and on th@he best of i 
edge of a fairly large coal-producing area extendilf — int 
from the neighbourhood of Valenciennes to Douai. I ificulty in: 
principal industries are pottery and faience and th perfect e1 
manufacture of marine chains and anchors. It has iffile-time, ar 
number of local springs and small streams, the largest Bayreuth st 
of which is the Scarpe, outside the town. The littBperas were 
tributary river Elnon, which skirts portions of the tow. Bble by ordi 
originally gave its name to the monastery founded bifwo or three 
St. Amand about the year 639. There are also thermagRs well as | 
baths which were first discovered and used by the of then 











The Abbé Béhague also prepared and printed a carefully compiled Romans. ased to be 
ritical brochure of thirty pages dealing with Hucbald as scholar, Furtherm 
historian, musician, poet, and as a Man, in which he makes quotations The Abbé Béhague told the writer that he had found the Hucba Vagner opt 
f the Musical Times articles and reproduces two of the Musical | harmonies hard to listen to. This is but natural to ears almost entift lly to W 


1 imes illustrations. | a customed to pre-Debussy harmonies 
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display The place was sacked by the Normans in 882, when 
1 splenfge Abbey was destroyed and the monks were mas- 
cred, Hucbald, it is believed, having escaped because | 





















ethy was away on one of his many teaching sojourns 
é Baygeewhere. In 1066 it was again destroyed by fire. In| 
nough{p40, in 1478, and again in 1521 the town was invaded, 
nples plage, Massacre, fire, and robbery, in a greater or less 
© stragegree depriving town and Abbey of inhabitants, pro- 
organygrty, and archives. In 1633 the whole Abbey and | 
plicatiqgonastery buildings were entirely rebuilt in the Spanish | 
; direcqpcoco style, of which the sole remains since the French | 
F melomevolution of 1798 are the great tower, about 264-ft. 
e to faggh, with the big bell Amanda, once the largest bell of 
by aggpeal of four, and the main entrance to the Abbey | 
a melgpildings, which is now the Hotel-de-Ville. At the 
ntrasygevolution the Republicans disposed of the materials | 
r ; sig the monastery and a large part of the land, and dis- 
with @rsed the surviving MSS. The Abbey tower and the 
Huchgptrance to the monastery were municipalised, and part 
»hony the remaining land was laid out as a pleasure ground. | 
meiof#hen the Germans were cleared out of the town by the 
ony (@gtSherwood Foresters in October, 1918, they shelled it 
sung gr seventeen days, but fortunately spared the tower, 
re in hich was only slightly damaged by them, and which 
| raises its head high above all the groves of trees 
‘num the surrounding country. It reveals an enormous 
Martiqmmorama, and can be seen for miles around. It has a 
of @ety pretty carillon of thirty-eight bells (giving three 
modggtaves and two notes), founded in the years 1784 and 
pplie 85. The carillon is played every day at 11.30 as well 
‘r sop ON special occasions, the carillonneur being M. 
adencqaurice Lannoy, the fifth member of his family to hold 
perhage® post in one continuous succession since 1809. It is 
es wayesired to increase the number of the bells so as to com- 
rount@pete a series of four chromatic octaves down to the big 
as come! Amanda, and to re-tune them to equal temperament 
s of tp that the carillonneur may be able to play any modern 
thril) #™angement for bells. It is to be hoped that re-tuning 
© thapul not spoil their sweetness. E. J. G. 
chos THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
ars t By Pavut BECHERT 
ead The 1930 Festival at Salzburg, the tenth one in the 
—_ ries, offered to the retrospectively inclined visitor 
ws: n opportunity for comparison not only with its pre- 
POSTS ecessors, but with other similar enterprises in European 
ne to be more exact, in German-speaking festival 
| Br ties. Bayreuth suggests itself for comparison, and so 
2s Munich. The latter festival is a series of operatic 
| tlormances given by the identical company that per- 
ms the same works all the vear round in the sare 
‘jetty. The Salzburg Festival, or rather the operatic 
mMOeMortion of it, is similarly provided by the company of 
evit@he Vienna State Opera. Comparison thus narrows 
‘pli down to comparative valuation of two German- 
18 peaking opera houses. I am frankly inclined to give 
= ie preference to Vienna. Comparison with Bayreuth 
€ tha perhaps, not quite fair. For if Salzburg commands a 
my fell-rehearsed Viennese force of high-class operatic 
y, Brgers bodily taken from the Vienna house, plus a 
at hiderfect and permanent orchestra (the Vienna Phil- 
monic), Bayreuth faces the necessity of each year 
turing j king a new company from the opera houses of the 
istriagorld, of engaging a new orchestra each vear, and making 
yn thehe best of it by attempting to weld such heterogenous 
nding ments into a passingly good ensemble. Bayreuth’s 
i. Isffifficulty in selecting its artists (and further in achieving 
d thi® perfect ensemble) is enormous During Wagner's 
has tffle-time, and for some years later, when the halo of 
urgesBayreuth still attracted the greatest of artists, Wagner's 
littlperas were presented there in a perfection not attain- 
town, Bble by ordinary, permanent operatic theatres. To-day 
d brwo or three German-speaking theatres present Wagner 
-rmages well as he is performed at Bayreuth, and at least 
thine of them a good deal better. Thus, Bayreuth has 
tased to be a necessity. 
Furthermore, Bayreuth’s programme clings to 
Nagner operas exclusively, and the Munich Festival 





tly to Wagner and Mozart. The programme of the 


XUM 





Salzburg Festival has increased and broadened with each 
vear until to-day it is unrivalled for variety and general 
interest by any similar undertaking in Europe. This 
vear’s schedule comprised ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Figaro,’ 
‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’ ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ 
and ‘ Don Pasquale.’ Eight symphonic concerts of the 
Viennese Philharmonic Orchestra offered a survey of 
classic and (to a smaller extent) modern music, with 
works by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, Richard 
Strauss, Mahler, Bruckner, Johann Strauss, and French 
composers, also classic and modern. The list of those in 
charge of the Festival speaks for itself : the conductors 
of operas and concerts were Clemens Krauss, Bruno 
Walter, Franz Schalk, and Hans Knappertsbusch ; the 
stage management of the operas was entrusted to Dr. 
Lothar Wallerstein, Dr. Martin Zickel, and Marie 
Gutheil-Schoder ; Bernhard Paumgartner contributed 
his annual open-air Serenades of Mozart music with the 
Vienna Philharmonic ; and Max Reinhardt supervised 
the dramatic portion of the Festival. This makes a 
variety of offerings and personalities which hardly any 
other European festival can rival. 

‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ were 
presented in almost the same identical castes of former 
Salzburg festivals Franz Schalk again conducted 
‘Don Giovanni,’ which retained the none too happy 
scenery devised for the somewhat limited technical 
resources of the Salzburg Festival theatre. These have 
from the beginning proved a problem for the promoters. 
In the title-réle Karl Hammes showed a great improve- 
ment over his performance of last year, and John 
Forsell, as special guest for one evening, proved as great 
and as finished an artist as in years long gone by. 
Richard Mayr, as Leporello, was again un-Italian in 
singing and acting, but possessed the abundant broad 
humour that makes his Baron Ochs in ‘ Der Rosen- 
kavalier ’ such a joy to eye and ear. Koloman Pataky 
was vocally excellent the pale tenor lover, Don 
Ottavio; and as his betrothed, Donna Anna, Maria 
Németh, displayed her ringing top tones effectively 
Helletsgruber, as Elvira, was more mature in 
and the Zerlina, Lotte Scheene, 
rejoining the Viennese company after a prolonged 
absence, brought back a voice of richer colour, but 
rather less sweetness than it had previously possessed 

In * Fidelio,’ Schalk is at his best as a conductor of 
classic poise Lotte Lehmann’s Leonora was again a 
commanding figure, and one of the most poetic inter- 
pretations on the operatic stage of to-day In ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier, Madame Lehmann alternated 
Princess with Viorica Ursuleac, and Margit Angerer as 
Octavian gave a rather clever copy of Marie Gutheil- 


as 


Louise 
singing than in acting ; 


as 


Schoder’s great and unrivalled impersonation. ‘ Don 
Pasquale’ was done by German singers, and in 


German The German artist is by nature incapable of 
Italian buffo-lightness, both in singing and in acting 
and the German idiom emphasises rather than hides 
that fact. In compensation for this an artist like 
Richard Mayr brings to the title-réle a human sinceritv 
and a human depth, behind the outward fun, that the 
Italian basso-buffo hardly dreams of. Hammes as Dr. 
Malatesta came near the Italian style, but Karl Hauss, 
the tenor, fell far short of it. Maria Ivogun, as Norina, 
was charming and sprightly, and brilliant in her col- 


oratura work. The true Italian atmosphere of the 
performance came from the orchestra and from Bruno 
Walter 


Iphigenia in Aulis’ and ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ 
were newly staged and cast for the Festival For the 
Gluck production, Gustav Mahler’s Viennese perform- 
ance was an example avowedly and all-too-faithfully 
adhered to. Roller, the then stage designer, furnished 
the settings ; Marie Gutheil-Schoder, Mahler’s inimit- 
able Iphigenia, supervised the stage management ; and 
Bruno Walter, the one genuine ‘ Mahler disciple,’ con- 
ducted. This experiment of ‘ reproducing ’ a twenty- 
five-years-old performance was a _ profound error 
Mahler’s production, a wonder of revolutionary spirit at 
the time, would not be acknowledged by him to-day, when 
the methods of stage management (thanks to his own 
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example) have advanced far beyond him. Apart from 
such reservations, the Salzburg performance was excel- 
lent of its kind. Walther had Mozartean clarity, and 
at the s time Wagnerian grandeur, for Gluck’s 
and Marie Gutheil-Schoder’s stage direction had 


ime 


score 
the grace and distinction of ancient Greek reliefs. Emil 
Schipper was compelling as Agamemnon, Margit 
Angerer satisfactory (not more) as Iphigenia, Louise 
Willer as Klvtemnestra, noble though lacking in 


dramatic power, and Kalenberg (indisposed) inadequate 
is Achill 

Clemens Krauss, the conductor of the newly 
Marriage of Figaro,’ is at his best in Mozart's operas, 
with their clarity of outline and transparent texture 
Han was a bright Figaro, Hans Herman Nissen 
i dignified Count (more so than the somewhat cumber- 
Wilhelm Rode, who sang the réle at a later per- 
formance Irene Ejisinger a bovish, though vocally 
feeble, Cherubino, and Adele Kern more finished and 
distinguished than before Susanne, while Viorica 
made a cool and colourless Countess d 
notable feature was the perfection of singing and act- 
ing in the minor réles—clearly the result of Dr. Waller- 
stein’s work as director His handling of the 
situations and characters was witty and amusing, and 
most interesting in that it unobtrusively suggested the 
serious background beneath seemingly frivolous farce 
Roller pplied the new costumes, deviated from 
the trodden path by barely hinting at the Spanish 
setting of the plot. In this he seems fully justified, for 


-staged 


imes 





as 


- 


Ursuleac 


Stage 


who 


sul 


Mozart's music, apart from the short Fandango in the 
third Act, is far from Spanish, being rather ‘ super- 
natural 

Max Reinhardt, reconciled with Salzburg after a 
vear’s absence and much féted in connection with his 
thirtieth anniversary as a theatrical producer no less 
than as leading spirit of the Festival, gave his well- 
tried but still popular open-air pro uction of ‘ Every- 
man in Hofmannsthal’s German version) on the 
| i front of Salzburg Cathedral He also 
staged Schiller’s classic German drama ‘ Kabale und 
Liebe,’ and a charming performance of Goldoni's ‘ The 





Servant of Iwo Masters ’ on an improvised platform in 
the open-air riding school of the Episcopal Palace. Prob- 
lematic, but welcome for the amusement it provides 
v the inclusion of Somerset Maugham’s comedy 
in the schedule of what purports to be a 

Festival In Reinhardt’s version very little 

f the original play, and the loss is small 


lt presents it as a sort of spoke n operetta 
1 with witty music written by Mischa Spolian- 


layed on a pianoforte One might conside1 


it ven of satirical commedia dell’ arte applied 
to modern society an improvisation on the flimsy 
background of an intrinsically unimportant play in 
short, the realisation of Reinhardt’s old principle of 
ctor and stage director versus playwright The slogan 


is doubtful when applied—as is Reinhardt’s habit—to 


master works of Shakespeare or Goethe But we accept 
it unreservedly and with amusement when the author 
S erset Maughan 








Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


BERLIN 
An important recent event was the concert given 
I the St. Olaph Choir from Northfield, Minnesota 
[his choral body, composed of about sixty singers of 
Norwegian and German descent, is certainly the 
t ymplished and artistically elevated institu- 
t f its kind in America, and also in } urope it will 
find very few rivals. IF. Melius Christiansen, its con- 
tor, has brought to the training of his singers a high 


gree of skilland great experienc: It was an @wstheti 
i perfection to listen to unaccompanied 

nging so pure 1n intonation, 

in polyphonic texture, and so cultured in inte rpretation 
Bach's ‘ to the Lord marvel of rhyth 
technical and 


pleasure of rare 
so rich in colour, so clear 
Sing y Was a 


cision Virtuosity 


exXpressi\ e 











quality. In a Motet by Durante and a portion§The Day? 
Liszt’s ‘Missa Choralis’ colour effects of fascinatggis Summer 
splendour and beauty were heard, often giving cted ‘ Tat 
illusion of an organ or an orchestra. The rest of @pgnificent 
programme contained cathedral music of old 4 Bayreuth 
modern times, a number of melancholy Finnish fqgpd bee™ 10 
songs, and the conductor’s spirited and_ eftfectiggocess! ul, a 
‘Hymn of Greeting to Norway.’ The St. Ok ults as al 
Choir had come to Europe on the invitation fraction fe 
the King of Norway, in order to participate in the gr many y¢ 
Olaph celebration at Trondhjem, Norway, on the nig uth, 15 Sti 
hundredth anniversary of the Christian Church tirely diff 
Scandinavia. The concerts in the Trondhjem, or agpose ‘eat 
is now called, Nidaro Cathedral, were followed by vig lled . 2 
to the principal Norwegian cities, and by a tour throygprk 0" r 
Germany. At Augsburg the Choir assisted in the festiggl, 294 © 
ties on the four-hundredth anniversary of the ‘ (qptionary ¢ 
fessio Augustana,’ and it sang in ten of the famous dp account ¢ 
German cathedrals—No6rdlingen, Stuttgart, NuregpAt Homb 
berg, Frankfort, Eisenach, Naumburg, Leipsic, Witte nglish trad 
‘berg, Berlin, and Hamburg eek, unde 
During the summer months, while Berlin was wie Berlin, 
out music, other cities have resounded with musi = 
activity. Only some of the most important festivgpsic. Pre 
can be mentioned here The ‘ Allgemeine Deutsig?5 English 


, . L h 
Musikverein Union of German Musicians), found wk he had 


by Liszt nearly seventy years ago, held its sixtiegpmounced é 
annual festival at Kénigsberg By tradition tipplaced by 

















festival is dedicated exclusively to new compositior his audic 
and the eight programmes contained some dozens @Pat from | 
new works, the average value of which was low. A faptitely mod 
pieces deserve mention: Ernst Toch, one of the m@g ™4Y sutl 
gifted musicians of modern tendency, was rather unlucigpe* W@S Tel 


ynoforte a 
rthur Bliss 
dhis Quit 
ere Delius’ 
alton's > 
janoforte, 
mhestra.’ 
dd Harriet 
aved all t 
th her us 
nan arti 


this time with his first attempt at opera. On the wh 
his opera-capriccio, ‘ Der Facher,’ was far from pleasit 
in spite of interesting patches and many clever cetai 
The plot shows in parody how films, broadcasting, a 
other modern things enter into the time-honoured wor 
of China and make havoc of its traditions and cultur 
But there is no dramatic interest in the music, wl 

sacrifices too much to modernism Another dramat 
oftering was a performance of Alban Berg's ‘ Wozze 
which, since its Berlin premiére several years ago 


been slowly but surely making its way Apart frog 

this well-known opera, the most impressive w 

heard at K6nigsberg was an Advent cantat 

chorus, soloists, and orchestra, by Otto Besdff UM th 
a modest but very able K6nigsberg musician. 1 g the p 





impression made by it is due more to sterling musia#d local n 


qualities than to modern writing. Another remarkab 
choral work is the ‘ Trilogia sacra,’ by Robert Oboussie 
a young Belgian musician who lived in Germany f 
many years. Rainer Maria Rilke’s profound poem fro 
music a 


mnities to Ss 
lex Voorm 
¢has been 


tks, both 


his ‘Stundenbuch ’ is here translated into unique 1: 
severely ecclesiastic and solemn religious fervov 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff, a young Russian composer 


! remarkabl 


present living in Germany, has revealed a 
talent on several former his Symphot 
Op. 12, is a good specimen of that somewhat rough al 
boisterous, linear-motoric music in the Hindemith sty 


occasions ; 





ractically t 







combined with the savage rhythmical power typical q@@ing phra 
Russia. Similar unromantic aims are pursued in tl uch in its 
‘Sinfonia fugata’ by the Russian Vladimir Vogel, omp'™er of « 
of Busoni’s last pupils. Alban Berg's lyric cantata ‘ Daf ™ the gt 
Wein’ (written to poems by Baudelaire, in Stefagfmonic te 
George's German translation), was a disappointme= for sti 
for most listeners, owing to its artificial complications ind be 
Wolfgang Fortner is a new name worth rememberinf'tch comy 
rhis very young Leipsic composer scored a success wit perch irom 
his weighty and interesting string quartet. Hermat me Ove rtu 

Su COCSs 


Scherchen, widely known as one of the ablest and mo* 


prominent propagators of modernism, was conduct0 mich ¢ dD 





of the orchestral performances Being also musik 
director of the K6nigsberg broadcasting station bags °! the 
lectured on mechanical music, a very topical them 
and presented an interesting experiment rhe Bells 


1 for ithas for s 
Tl Tchestra 
ome te 

tchestra 


a piece by William Byrd, had been arrang: 
three orchestras with ample use of echo effects 
three orchestras, playing separately and far apart, we 
combined by the technical devices of radio-musi: 


tin 
an 
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The Bayreuth Festivals had their special sensation |, were produced under his own direction. They are excel- 
js summer in the co-operation of Toscanini, who con- | lent, clean-cut works, with good well-developed themes 
cted ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ with| and the instrumentation is well-balanced and often 


portion 


ascinati 


Ziving { 
est of qpgnificent effect. It was the first time in the history | refreshingly original. One gets the impression, how- 
old ,g Bayreuth that a conductor of foreign nationality | ever, that the pieces are short because the composer 


d been invited, but the innovation proved extremely | has not taken the trouble to develop them further, and 
effecyggecessiul, and Toscanini achieved not only marvellous | one would have liked to hear what he would have 
St. Ojgpults as an artist, but proved also an incomparable | made of these two had he spent the time and trouble 
traction for the international public. Dr. Karl Muck, | to develop them to greater length and to discov er_the 
in the @r many years the great ‘ Parsifal ’ conductor of Bay- | full possibilities they contain of melodic and rhythmi: 
the nigguth, is still unsurpassable in his speciality, though | development. As Mr. Hinderdael is a first-class doubk 
h tirely different from Toscanini. Siegfried Wagner, | bass player, and a capable organist and pianist, as well 
se death threw a shadow on the Festival, ex-| as a composer, one cannot put down his shortcomings 
lied as a stage director of progressive mind in his| to any lack of energy Whether such energy as he has 
wk on ‘ Tannhauser,’ which embodied vivid, power- | is not too widely distributed is another question, and 
and expressive scenes of action, although the | one would wish that he could concentrate more com 
tionary decorations gave rise to adverse criticism, | pletely on his compositions when engaged in con- 
account of old-fashioned tendencies here and there. | structing them Other quasi-novelties have been 
At Homburg, attempts are being made to revive the | Hindemith’s ‘ Neues vom Tage,’ which was received 
nglish traditions of Victorian times, and an ‘ English | with some approbation as a clever but shallow work 
eek,’ under the patronage of the British Ambassador | Ravel's ‘ Bolero,’ which met with a_ well-deserved 
vas wat Berlin, Sir Horace Rumbold, presented several | popular success on account of its masterly monotony 
pogramimes of modern English orchestral and chamber | Florent Schmitt’s ‘ Tragédie de Salomé,’ a happy com- 


inish f 


tation 





T 18 5 
Pre. usic Prof. Edward J. Dent was the prime mover of | bination of profundity and superficial brilliance, and 
Deutspis English festival in Germany. In the programme-|two Psalms (137 and 114) by Ernest Bloch, difficult 
foundgpok he had written a weighty preface, and also he was | but effective works, well sung by Lotti Muskens-Sleurs 
Sixtiegpuounc ed as a lecturer, but at the last moment he was! Hans W eisbac h has given us Bruckner’s fourth and 
ion ti placed by Dr. Anton Mayer, from Berlin, who spoke | eighth Symphonies Ignaz Neumark conducted 


his audience in a general way on English music.| Rabaud’s ‘La Procession Nocturne’ at a Popular 
part from a Symphony by Boyce the programme was | Sunday Afternoon Concert, and the Italian Opera 
ptirely modern. Asail the works are known in England, | Company, which in the winter gives excellent presenta- 
mav suffice here to name them briefly Arnold | tions on the stage in various cities of Holland, has given 
ax Was represented by his Symphonic Variations for |a number of concerts of which the programmes have 
ynoforte and orchestra, and the Pianoforte Quartet ; | consisted of excerpts from its repertory 

rthur Bliss by his orchestral ‘ Idyll’ from the Serenade, According to the Flemish and Dutch newspapers the 
id his Quintet for oboe and strings ; the other works | Belgian Association for Archeology and History 
re Delius’s Violin Sonata and String Quartet, William | (Oudheid en Geschiedkundig Verbond van Belgié), which 

















I 
at alton’s Sinfonia concertante for orchestra and/held a conference in connection with the recent 
cultyyanoforte, and Constant Lambert’s ‘ Music for) World’s Fair at Antwerp, devoted serious attention for 

whigprchestra.’ William Walton conducted the orchestra, | the first time to questions of musical history and folk- 
ramatged Harriet Cohen, the prominent English pianist, } music. One of the matters discussed was the birthplace 
ozzeck@aved all the pianoforte parts in the chamber works | of Jacob Obrecht, generally, but doubtfully, given as 


th her usual vivacity. The other participants were | Utrecht According to the researches of Mr. E. H 
an artists Hvuco LEICHTENTRITT. Juten, this seems now to be a mistake, and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, some twenty-five miles north of Antwerp on the 














\ ——— 
+t : HOLLAND Dutch side of the frontier, has the surest claim to the 
Besig One of the features of the concerts at Scheveningen | honour of giving the great composer birth The 
ring the past month has been the way in which native | Obrecht family certainly lived at Bergen during the 
musicgd local musicians have been provided with oppor- 15th century, and it was there that Obrecht cel 
rka ities to show their merits as soloists and composers. brated his first Mass, a fairly reliable indication that 
vussiegex Voormolen must come first in the row of names, as | his home was ther In 1484 he was, for a time, choir 
iny f@gt has been represented by no less than two orchestral | Master of the Minster at Bergen, and in 1488, after o1 
m fromporks, both of them of a masterly character so far as | Ol his Italian trips he chose to go to Bergen in order t 
usic imique is concerned and one of them of unusual | recuperate It would therefore appear that he was 
rvousspiration. The latter of these is a set of variations | almost certainly born at Bergen-op-Zoom, though nm 
Ser an 18th-century Dutch melody De drie | further evidence has been brought forward as to the 
rkabi@pultertjes," a tune which is admirably adapted for this | year of his birth, which various authorities give as an) 
phonrgtpose rhe work is one of considerable dimensions, | thing between 1430 and 1450, or of the ‘ his 
vh ange’d the variations merge one into the other, forming | death, which is variously stated as being ul 
st ractically two movements joined together bv a short | Florence, or merely Ital) Incidentally, if he were bor 


nking phrase. The attractiveness of the music lies as | 1N 1430 he started his serious work late in lite ;if in 1450 














in th its masterly handling of the orchestra, with a | Somewhat early—so that the Dutch musical dicti 

l, of of original and highly successful experiments Melchoir) which gives the date of his birth as ‘ about 
»*] grace of its melodies and the richness of its | 1440 ° probably makes the best guess of any 

Stef monic texture \ slow movement (Lento dol HERBERT ANTCLIFI 
tmert for strings and celesta is one of the most remark- 

tiomge and beautiful passages which one has heard from The Music Society announces a further seas 

ering gput ymposers in recent years rhe other work, a| chamber concerts in the intimate and pleasant sur- 
; witeetch from his vet unproduced opera, * Baron Hop roundings of St. John’s Institute, Tufton Street, West 


erture of which has already met with consider- | minster, where deck-chairs are provided for the early 











mi cess), 1s less strikingly original, but the way in | arrivals and smoking is permitted At the first concert 
ict | Dutch melodies and fragments of melody are | on October 28, the Adolf Busch String Ouartet will 
isicd"Ploved and combined with personal ideas, the fresh- | make its first appearance in England. Later arrange- 


1 | %s of the instrumentation and the onward sweep of | ments include the first complete public performance of 
n } I I I 
slorin 


emef’* thythm, make it a very welcome addition to the Frederic Austin’s song-cycle, ‘ Love's Pilgrimag: a 
3ells, BPertors Cesar Hinderdael is a Belgian by birth, string quintet by Bruckner the first appearance in 
| fogetthas for some years been a member of the Residentie | England of Madame Jean Duchastain, Robert Soetens 
Thghestra. Short works from his pen are plaved from | and Jacques Gaillard, a trio from Brussels; Mont 
wer Ne to time, and recently a ‘ Preludium’ for full | verde’s ‘Combatimento,’ in Malipiero’s version ; and 


hestra and a‘ Fugal Impression ’ for string orchestra the fifth String quartet by Bernard van Dieren 
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THE NEW WAGNER MUSEUM AT contain a specia! section devoted to Kampfer ori 
BAYREUTH Bayreuth (‘ Battlers for Bayreuth’), with chag¥S a 
Of the many thousands of visitors to the Wagner | teTistic souvenirs of Liszt (especially some memorg iP chees 


Festival plays few fail to pay a visit to Villa Wahnfried, 
The three rooms 


the villa built by Richard Wagner. 
on the ground floor hall, salon, and the large room 
ontaining the master’s library and writing desk—are 


yen to the publi From the high windows on the 
south side of this last room can be seen the grave of 
Wagner and Cosima Wagner. On the simple granite 
slab that covers it one finds fresh wreaths and flowers 
every day—tributes of the pilgrims to Bayreuth 

But comparatively few of these pilgrims find their 


way to another Wagner shrine at Bayreuth—the new 
Wagner Museum in the New Palace. A woman, 
Helene Wallem, has with great devotion and untiring 


efforts assembled here in the last six years a collection 
which, from small beginnings, has now become the 
nucleus of a Wagner Museum. At the beginning of 
this year's Festival plays it was possible to enlarge the 
Museum, which had hitherto been restricted to the 
rooms in the ground floor, by opening further rooms 
in the second story rhe carefully arranged biographic 
room, which, together with the library of von Glasenapp, 
the leading Wagner biographer, forms the real nucleus 
of the new Museum, has been enriched by a number 
of additions. Here is a memorial room in which 
stands the sofa on which Wagner died in the Palazzo 
Vendramin at Venice Other additions are the death- 
nasks of the composer and of Cosima Wagner, the 
latter shown here for the first time. One finds also 
many articles directly connected with the master, 
as the velvet cap so well known from all his later 
portraits his writing desk, his desk-chair, a lock of his 
hair, and a twist of Cosima Wagner's grey hair. A 
pencil sketch of Blandine von Biilow, delicately 
drawn by Wagner himself of the rare treasures 
of the room 
But 

purpose 


such 


is one 


interest, the main 
of course, be to give 
lifework great personality 
Hence an attempt has been made to acquire manu- 
scripts, sketches, letters, and books of Wagner's To 
secure this material called not only for hard labour and 
vigilance—together with good luck in finding 
things—but considerable funds, for manuscripts 
are generally to be had only from professional dealers 
The Wagner family could not help here, for it has had 
much difficulty in financing the Festival plays at 
Bavreuth since the war 

An appeal by the Museum's founder, Helene Wallem, 
brought an unexpectedly rich response in contributions 
I and and also much advice about 
shaping the Museum. But it also found a Mecenas- 
no great capitalist, but a Cologne dealer in dyestuffs, 
Heinrich Bales, who contributed from his savings 
80,000 marks in the course of six years for the purchase 


things of 


museum must 


while these are 
of such a 


expression to the of a 


some 


also 


1% pictures books 


~ Wagner manuscripts and letters whenever such 
might come on the market Wagner's works saved 
my life in a difficult hour,’ wrote Bales, ‘and I feel 
under obligation to help in the establishment of a 
memorial to the master By his aid it has been 


possible to assemble nearly five hundred manuscripts 
sketches for lannh and ‘ Lohengrin,’ poems, 
including ‘ The | and ‘ The Flying Dutchman, 
literary works as an article ‘On Conducting,’ and 
alth of \ autograph letters. Unfortunately, 
works by Wagner, with the 
to Villa Wahnfried, are 


auser 
alries 
such 
aluable 
the great 
those belonging 


a we 


xception ol 


not at Bayreuth 

fhe collection of manuscripts, which, it is hoped, 
will be increased, is of the greatest value for scientific 
Wagner research. Quite as important for every 


Wagnerian is the fact that, in addition to the Glasenapp 


library already mentioned, the Bayreuth Museum 
recently received the gift of the library of Richard 
Bartsch, of Copenhagen, the noted Wagner collector 
and authority It contains some thousand volumes, 


in thirteen languages. The newly-opened rooms also 












portraits), Wolzogen, Glasenapp, Biilow, Chamberl 
oe and Cosima and Siegfried Wagner. A beginn 
has been made at a collection covering the histon 
the Festival plays, which is to include, among 


ndering f 
k-song an 
pple it la 


things, models of the stage-settings of the differ gene’! © 
vears. One sees here the first ‘ Nibelungen ’ hoarif® a 
1876, and one can test one’s strength by trying to mseoh 
the suit of armour worn by young Parsifal. ne 
Every friend of Bayreuth will wish that this p wai 
thm, anc 


Wagner Museum may be enabled to build itself up 
a comprehensive memorial for the composer Mi 
Wagner souvenirs are scattered throughout the wor 


was inevit 
re influen 
The feuda 


Anyone who knows of the existence of manuscrig 

e¢ Y 
letters, or other things connected with Wagner's | otect P' 
will be doing a good deed by informing the heads‘! Pe 
1 «ec 


the Richard Wagner Museum at Bayreuth as to wh os 


they are to be found. Erich Marcus "aa 
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MUSIC IN MEDIAEVAL 
On March 18, Dr. H. G. 











Farmer, 





a paper at the Musical Association meeting on ‘ Mu 

in Medieval Scotland.’ He said that the genegpic functic 
ignorance of people outside of Scotland, of ScottgWhilst in 
history, to say nothing of Scottish culture, was respqgest part le 
sible for many misconceptions, and he desired ys, the ch 


oks and n 
anting in 
th centur 
stined to 
ogress of t 


demonstrate that the state of musical culture 
Scotland in medieval times compared on the wh 
very favourably with that of other countries. | 
history of music in North Britain during the mid 
ages might conveniently be divided into three period 
The Beginnings (A.p. 563-1124), the Anglo-Norm@vine wors! 
Period A.D 1124-1424), and the Golden Aglrence to 
(a.p. 1424-1542 The 15th 
We did sufficient data for a comp@polden Ag 
hensive survey of the Beginnings. Bv the 6th centugpacerned 
North Britain was peopled by the Celts of Pictlangiio establis 


not possess 











the Scots of Dalriada, the Britons of Strathclyde, aga. Once 
the Angles of Lothian. We knew very little abogpt country 
their music, except that the culture of the Scqpvelopmen 
carried all before it at this period. Outside of §#mes IT. te 
Columba and his disciples, we had sparse data to ges but 

upon. St. Columba’s successors probably led is, togetl 
singing with harp or cithara in hand, vet we did ngpsses for n 
know what the music was like, save that the CelgR¥ art the 
Church appeared to have had a style of chantigpgeneral. 


In imitati 
d their mi 
d other 1 
roughs. I 
er minstr 


different from other methods, and that the liturgy 
this Church was different from Roman usage. Att 
Court we saw that the bard played the harp (ck 
seach) or cithara (cruit He was generally an off 
of importance. Although the harper-bard died out 


Court during the Anglo-Norman period, he still 1 aved so in 
mained a feature in baronial houses until the 17th anmstated to 
18th centuries. That the music of Scotland stood higgmction 

above that of both Ireland and England at the clo bid to an © 


ere taxed t 
be Chapel | 


ang schoo: 


of this period we knew from Giraldus Cambrens 
who, writing in the 12th century, said, ‘ In the opin 
of many, Scotland has not only equalled Ireland, 4 


teacher, but has prevailed over and surpassed her, #8'ng, not 
that they look to that country [Scotland] as ® aller tow! 
fountain of this art.’ This was ; 
The Anglo-Norman period marked two importagpesi schoc 
features : the rise of the wandering musician and t hool p 138 
folk-song, and the feudal organization of tig80-1594) 
musician The ancient Celtic bard was a person unstable 


high position who resided at the Court of the Princ el with the 


Under the new regime, however, another type appear and it 1 
in the land; this was the wandering musician, wigsic’ whic 
generally united in himself a number differe@potiand w 
faculties. Men from other countries were to be foun@pglish Sch 
in their ranks, and this brought new Kleas in mus the theo 
especially in novel instruments and fresh fually le! 
dance forms Ecumstanc 

Socially outcasts, md Scotlan 


of 


songs al! 


these musicians crowded to Cou 








festival and city fair, and were well-received by 4 Belt felt 
from king to serf, earning fair rewards. Of the pied “4 ) 
influence on musical culture there could be little doubffttish life 


anders ‘t 


THE MUSICAL 






impfer 


h chag¥4s this class that contributed considerably to that 
(flay . ~ 


umph of English speech and civilization’ which 


— k place in Scotland at this period. With these 
beginn ndering folk we had the real starting-point of the 
history 50" and folk-dance in the recreative sense. The 
ong oagople at large for the first time became participators 
> differ general culture. The forms of music were certainly 
’ hoaraected The old bard of Court and castle, and the 
ing to qenter of abbey and monastery, bound everywhere by 
‘ 'Btrict conservatism, had kept musical art at a stand- 

this gl With the wealth of fresh ideas in melody, 

self ur thm, and form, that must have swept the country, 


- Vi was inevitable that the more serious forms of the art 
: wel re influenced. 
‘Evhe feudal system gave the minstrel a definite and 


marl tected position. The Scottish king had his chief 
heads nstrel, as well as trumpeters, fiddlers, pipers, 
: to wh mers, &c. The music of households of the high 
[ cers of state, as well as that of the great barons, 
—— Bs on much the same plan as that of the king’s 

yt, but in virtue of feudal etiquette it was not so 
D pposing. Minstrels were also attached to the 














roughs. These were generally pipers who probably 
ped the hours of the day and night, and played at 
me functions 

Whilst in secular life the bards and minstrels for the 
pst part learned their music only by rote in the early 
ys, the chanter and his assessors in the Church had 
oks and music. There were schools for singing and 
anting in the different cathedral cities as early as the 
th century. The ‘sang schooil’ in Scotland was 
stined to play a very important part in the musical 
gress of the country. The organ as an instrument of 
vine worship was of later introduction. The earliest 
ference to it was in the 13th century. 

1e 15th and 16th centuries had well been called the 


comp@polden Age’ for Scotland so far as culture was 
centugpacerned. Its real creator was James I. (1424-37), 
Pictlanggio established the body politic on a secure founda- 











yde, aga. Once this was safe, there was nothing to prevent 
le abpecountry from pursuing its economic and cultural 
1e Scvelopment Nearly all the Scottish rulers from 
le of @mes II. to Mary were not only well-disposed towards 
ta togpusic, but many were musicians of no mean order 
led is, together with the growing taste of the upper 
did ngpsses for music, Came at a propitious moment when 
re Celte¥ art theories and schools were influencing musi 
chantig general 
turgy @ imitation of the ways of the Court, the nobility 
At td their minstrels, and between 1497 and 1505 pipers 
p (cl d other minstrels were employed by a number of 
n offcq@proughs. Like the rest, the bishops and priors also had 
d out @eir minstrels. It was within the Church that music 
still mayed so important a part at this period. James I 
7th amstated to have introduced ‘ organs of improved con- 
sod higgtuction.” At Aberdeen there was a record of a salary 
he clo@mid to an organist in 1437, and in 1485 the citizens 
:brensgpere taxed to defray the cost of a new organ In 1505, 
opil be ( hapel Royal at Stirling had three organs In the 
nd, h@pang schooils ’ the youth of the country were taught 
her, #ging, not only in the cathedral cities, but also in the 
is tiller towns, even as far north as the Orkneys 


This was a period of new art theories. Two great 
usic schools were dominating Europe, the English 





hool (1380-1536), and the Franco-Belgian School 
f t¥m80-1594). The English School had its pioneer in 
rson @nstable. The stay of James I. in England coinci- 
Prine With the period when this new art was creating a 


ypear™, and it was not improbable that the ‘new kind of 


n, wgsic’ which James is said to have introduced into 
iffere@eotland was what had been borrowed from the 
foumglish School. The Franco-Belgian School had taken 
nusif? the theories of the English so effectively that they 
gs angetually left their mentors far behind Political 

kcumstances led to a close union between France 
Coufd Scotland, and French influence began to make 
by aj elf felt very markedly. Flanders, which was 
f the™med to Scotland by commercial ties, also influenced 
doubt@ttish life. The Court minstrels were even sent to 


anders ‘to learn their craft.’ Of Scottish 
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compositions of the period very little has survived, 
due no doubt to the confusion and devastation of the 
Reformation. 

It was not too much to say that in the Golden Age 
Scotland reached her zenith. Every phase of her 
musical life testified to that. She was abreast of 
European culture in music. 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 

HERBERT SiMS REEVES, on September 7. For many 
vears he was professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music As a public singer himself he was 
inevitably handicapped by being the son of his father, 
whom he resembled, not only in personal appearance 
but also in the character of his voice. Had he been a 
baritone or bass he would have been judged on his 
undoubtedly great merits ; but being a tenor, he had to 
contend with the prejudice (customary in such in- 
stances) in favour of his renowned father. It should 
therefore be recorded that Mr. Francesco Berger, who 
had acted as accompanist to most of the great Vic- 
torian singers, maintained in a recent article that such 
perfect vocalisation and artistic interpretation 
Herbert Sims Reeves possessed are rarely found in the 
same singer How worthily he compared with his 
father on the few occasions when there was no room 
for prejudice is shown by the following anecdote 
Sims Reeves the elder was once announced to take part 
in a concert performance of the ‘ Miserere from 
‘Il Trovatore,’ wherein readers will remember) a 
soprano sings on the stage, the tenor part being sung 
‘ off." The morning after the performance the news- 
paper reports said that Sims Reeves was magnificent 
rhe critics, however, were unaware that owing to an 
attack of gout in the throat, Reeves had been 
suddenly incapacitated just as the performance was 
about to begin; it was Herbert, standing by his side 
who had sung with such thrilling effect 

J. E. Witiiams, on August 9, organist and choir- 
master at All Saints’, Khartoum. He had held this post 
since 1903, and, in spite of great difficulties, maintained 
the musical service of the church at a high standard 
rhe two-manual organ, erected under his supervision in 
1912, was maintained and tuned by him without pro- 
fessional assistance 

HENRIETTA STAINER, at Wimborne, on July 31, the 
sole surviving sister of Sir John Stainer, aged eighty- 
six. She had taught music at Wimborne for many years, 
and took a great interest in the music of the Minster. 

HERBERT SIMMONDS, on September 6, at the age of 
forty-five. He was for many years the principal bari- 
tone in the Old Vix Opera Company and last year he 
played one of the principal parts in ‘ Die Meistersinger 
at Covent Garden 


as 


scene 


as 


Sims 








Miscellancous 

THE COMING ASON 
For some years it has been our habit to print in the 
October and November all the information we 
could gather as to the plans of choral societies for the 
coming season. For several reasons, the chief of which 
was the amount of space occupied by the lists, we have 
decided to abandon this feature. We are sorry to dis- 
appoint those conductors and secretaries who sent their 
advance programmes in the expectation that these 

would be included in the present issue 


SI 


Issues 


A series of twenty-four University Extension Lec- 
tures (University of London) on ‘ Comparative Study 
of some Schools of Music,’ will be given by Miss Elsa 
West, at Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, on 
Fridays, at 7.30, commencing on October 3 rhe lec- 
tures (which will be illustrated) will be given also at the 
Croydon Y.M.C.A. on Tnursdays, at 7.45, from October 
2. Full syllabus and particulars from Miss E. Weedon 
Morley College. 
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THE NEW WAGNER MUSEUM AT 
BAYREUTH 


Of the many thousands of visitors to the Wagner 


Festival plays few fail to pay a visit to Villa Wahnfried, | 


the villa built by Richard Wagner. The three rooms 
on the ground floor—hall, salon, and the large room 
ontaining the master’s library and writing desk—are 
open to the publi From the high windows on the 
south side of this last room can be seen the grave of 
Wagner and Cosima Wagner 
slab that covers it one finds fresh wreaths and flowers 
every day—tributes of the pilgrims to Bayreuth. 

But comparatively few of these pilgrims find their 
way to another Wagner shrine at Bayreuth—the new 
Wagner Museum in the New Palace. A woman, 
Helene Wallem, has with great devotion and untiring 
efforts assembled here in the last six years a collection 
which, from small beginnings, has now become the 
nucleus of a Wagner Museum At the beginning of 
this year's Festival plays it was possible to enlarge the 
Museum, which had hitherto been restricted to the 
rooms in the ground floor, by opening further rooms 
in the second story rhe carefully arranged biographic 
room, which, together with the library of von Glasenapp, 
the leading Wagner biographer, forms the real nucleus 
the new Museum, has been enriched by a number 
additions. Here a memorial room in which 
stands the sofa on which Wagner died in the Palazzo 
Vendramin at Venice Other additions are the death- 
masks of the composer and of Cosima Wagner, the 
latter shown here for the first time. One finds also 
many articles directly connected with the master, 
such as the velvet cap so well known from all his later 
portraits, his writing desk, his desk-chair, a lock of his 
hair, and a twist of Cosima Wagner's grey hair. A 
pencil sketch of Blandine von Biilow, delicately 
drawn by Wagner himself, is one of the rare treasures 
of the room 

But while these things 
purpose of such a museum must, of course, be to give 
expression to the lifework great personality 
Hence an attempt has been made to acquire manu- 
scripts, sketches, letters, and books of Wagner's. To 
secure this material called not only for hard labour and 
vigilance—together with some good luck in finding 
things—but considerable funds, for manuscripts 
are generally to be had only from professional dealers 


f 
of 
of is 


are of interest, the main 


ot a 


also 


The Wagner family could not help here, for it has had 
much difficulty in financing the Festival plays at 
Bayreuth since the war 


An appeal by the Museum's founder, Helene Wallem, 
brought an unexpectedly rich response in contributions 
of pictures and and also much about 
shaping the Museum But it also found a Mecenas— 
no great capitalist, but a Cologne dealer in dyestuffs, 
Heinrich Bales, who contributed from his savings 
80,000 marks in the course of six years for the purchase 
ff Wagner manuscripts and letters whenever such 
might come on the market Wagner's works saved 
my life in a difficult hour,’ wrote Bales, ‘and I feel 
under obligation to help in the establishment of a 
memorial to the master By his aid it has been 
possible to assemble nearly five hundred manuscripts, 


books advice 


sketches for ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ poems, 
including ‘ The Fairies ’ and ‘ The Flving Dutchman,’ 
such literary works 4s an article ‘ On Conducting,’ and 


a wealth of valuable autograph letters Unfortunately, 
the f the great works by Wagner, with the 
exception of those belonging to Villa Wahnfried, are 


scores < 


not at Bayreuth 

Che collection of manuscripts, which, it is hoped, 
will be increased, is of the greatest value for scientific 
Wagner research. Quite as important for every 


Wagnerian is the fact that, in addition to the Glasenapp 
library already mentioned, the Bayreuth Museum 
recently received the gift of the library of Richard 
Bartsch, of Copenhagen, the noted Wagner collector 
and authority. It contains some thousand volumes, 
in thirteen languages. The newly-opened rooms also 
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contain a specia! section devoted to Kampfer ; 
Bayreuth (‘ Battlers for Bayreuth’), with char 
teristic souvenirs of Liszt (especially some memorg 
portraits), Wolzogen, Glasenapp, Biilow, Chamberlg 
Thode, and Cosima and Siegfried Wagner. A beginn; 
has been made at a collection covering the histor 
the Festival plays, which is to include, among oth 
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things, models of the stage-settings of the differgp 8&?° lc 
vears. One sees here the first ‘ Nibelungen ’ hoard fected. 1 
1876, and one can test one’s strength by trying to| banter of a 
the suit of armour worn by young Parsifal.” : wits 





Every friend of Bayreuth will wish that this 1 
Wagner Museum may be enabled to build itself up 
a comprehensive memorial for the composer. Ma 
Wagner souvenirs are scattered throughout the wor 
Anyone who knows of the existence of manuscrip 
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will be doing a good deed by informing the heads@f™ST*. . 
the Richard Wagner Museum at Bayreuth as to wh prpers be 
they are to be found. Space <r FS 
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MUSIC IN MEDLEVAL SCOTLAND 

On March 18, Dr. H. G. Farmer, of Glasgow, re: 
a paper at the Musical Association meeting on ‘ Mu 
in Medieval Scotland.’ He said that the gene 
ignorance of people outside of Scotland, of Scott 
history, to say nothing of Scottish culture, was resp 
sible for many misconceptions, and he desired 
demonstrate that the state of musical culture 
Scotland in medieval times compared on the wh 
very favourably with that of other countries. 1 
history of music in North Britain during the midé 
ages might conveniently be divided into three period 
The Beginnings (Aa.p. 563-1124), the Anglo-Norm 
Period (A.D. 1124-1424), and the Golden 4 
(A.D. 1424-1542). 

We did not possess sufficient data for a compr 
hensive survey of the Beginnings. Bv the 6th centu 
North Britain was peopled by the Celts of Pictlan 
the Scots of Dalriada, the Britons of Strathclyde, a 
the Angles of Lothian. We knew very little aba 
their music, except that the culture of the & 



























carried all before it at this period. Outside of Sjpmes II. to 
Columba and his disciples, we had sparse data to @pusic, but r 
upon. St. Columba’s successors probably led tps, togeth 
singing with harp or cithara in hand, vet we did mgpasses lor mi 
know what the music was like, save that the Cel art thec 
Church appeared to have had a style of chantigg general 
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different from other methods, and that the liturgy 

this Church was different from Roman usage. Att 
Court we saw that the bard played the harp (cl 

seach) or cithara (cruit He was generally an off 
of importance. Although the harper-bard died out 
Court during the Anglo-Norman period, he still 

mained a feature in baronial houses until the 17th a 
18th centuries. That the music of Scotland stood hi 
above that of both Ireland and England at the dl 
of this period we knew from Giraldus Cambrens 
who, writing in the 12th century, said, ‘ In the opim 
of many, Scotland has not only equalled Ireland, ! 
teacher, but has prevailed over and surpassed her 

that they look to that country [Scotland] as t 
fountain of this art.’ 





The Anglo-Norman period marked two importagpesic school: 
features : the rise of the wandering musician and tool (1380. 
folk-song, and the feudal organization of t80-1594). 
musician [he ancient Celtic bard was a person unstable 
high position who resided at the Court of the Prin dwith the | 
Under the new regime, however, another type appear" and It Wz 
in the land; this was the wandering musician, wc which 
generally united in himself a number of differed fotland was 
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faculties. Men from other countries were to be fout 
in their ranks, and this brought new ideas in mus 
especially in novel instruments and fresh songs @ 
dance forms. 

Socially outcasts, these musicians crowded to Cou 
festival and city fair, and were well-received by 4 
from king to serf, earning fair rewards. Of the 
influence on musical culture there could be little dou 
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jumph of English speech and civilization’ which 
bok place in Scotland at this period. With these 
andering folk we had the real starting-point of the 
ik-song and folk-dance in the recreative sense. The 
eople at large for the first time became participators 
pgeneral culture. The forms of music were certainly 
fected. The old bard of Court and castle, and the 


onservatism, had kept musical art at a stand- 
With the wealth of fresh ideas in melody, 


strict 


was inevitable that the more serious forms of the art 
ere influenced. 
The feudal system gave the minstrel a definite and 
otected position. The Scottish king had his chief 
jnstrel, as well as trumpeters, fiddlers, pipers, 
arpers, &c. The music of households of the high 
icers Of state, as well as that of the great barons, 
as on much the same plan as that of the king’s 
it, but in virtue of feudal etiquette it was not so 
mI g Minstrels were attached to the 
oughs. These were generally pipers who probably 
iped the hours of the day and night, and played at 
vic functions 
Whilst in secular life the bards and minstrels for the 
ost part learned their music only by rote in the early 
bys, the chanter and his assessors in the Church had 
poks and music. There were schools for singing and 
anting in the different cathedral cities as early as the 
Sth century. The ‘sang schooil’ in Scotland was 
tined to play a very important part in the musical 
ogress of the country. The organ as an instrument of 
jvine worship was of later introduction. The earliest 
ference to it was in the 13th century. 
The 15th and 16th centuries had well been called the 
Golden Age’ for Scotland so far as culture was 
merned. Its real creator was James I. (1424-37), 
established the body politic on a founda- 
Once this was safe, there was nothing to prevent 
ecountry from pursuing its economic and cultural 
velopment Nearly all the Scottish rulers from 
ames II. to Mary were not only well-disposed towards 


posins also 


secure 


usic, but many were musicians of no mean order. 
his, together with the growing taste of the upper 


asses for music, Came at a propitious moment when 
w art theories and schools were influencing music 
general 

In imitation of the ways of the Court, the nobility 
{their minstrels, and between 1497 and 1505 pipers 
hi other minstrels were employed by a number of 
Like the rest, the bishops and priors also had 
er minstrels. It was within the Church that music 
aved so important a part at this period. James I 
stated to have introduced ‘ organs of improved con- 
At Aberdeen there was a record of a salary 


roughs 


ruction 


id to an organist in 1437, and in 1485 the citizens 
tre taxed to defray the cost of a new organ In 1505, 
fe Chapel Royal at Stirling had three organs. In the 


Bang schooils ' the youth of the country were taught 
ng, not only in the cathedral cities, but also in the 
aller towns, even as far north as the Orkneys 

This was a period of new art theories. Two great 
usic schools were dominating Europe, the English 
fhool (1380-1536), and the Franco-Belgian School 
§80-1594). The English School had its pioneer in 
hastable. The stay of James I. in England coinci- 
ed with the period when this new art was creating a 





ir, and it was not improbable that the ‘new kind of 
usic’ which James is said to have introduced into 
fotland was what had been borrowed from the 


Oglish School. The Franco-Belgian School had taken 
P the theories of the English so effectively that they 
tually left their mentors far behind Political 
mumstances led to a close union between France 
i Scotland, and French influence began to make 








elf felt very markedly. Flanders, which was 
led to Scotland by commercial ties, also influenced 
ottish life. The Court minstrels were even sent to 
landers ‘to learn their craft.’ Of Scottish musical 
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] 
was this class that contributed considerably to that 


banter of abbey and monastery, bound everywhere by | 


ythm, and form, that must have swept the country, 


| perfect 
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compositions of the period very little has survived, 
due no doubt to the confusion and devastation of the 
Reformation. 

It was not too much to say that in the Golden Age 
Scotland reached her zenith. Every phase of her 
musical life testified to that. She was abreast of 
European culture in music. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

HERBERT SIMS REEVES, on September 7. For many 
years he was professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music As a public singer himself he was 
inevitably handicapped by being the son of his father, 
whom he resembled, not only in personal appearance 
but also in the character of his voice. Had he been a 
baritone or bass he would have been judged on his 
undoubtedly great merits ; but being a tenor, he had to 
contend with the prejudice (customary in such in- 
stances) in favour of his renowned father. It should 
therefore be recorded that Mr. Francesco Berger, who 
had acted as accompanist to most of the great Vic- 
torian singers, maintained in a recent article that such 
vocalisation and artistic interpretation 
Herbert Sims Reeves possessed are rarely found in the 
same singer. How worthily he compared with his 
father on the few occasions when there was no room 
for prejudice is shown by the following anecdote: 
Sims Reeves the elder was once announced to take part 
in a concert performance of the ‘ Miserere ' scene from 
‘Il Trovatore,’ wherein readers will remember) a 
soprano sings on the stage, the tenor part being sung 
‘ off.’ The morning after the performance the news- 
paper reports said that Sims Reeves was magnificent. 
The critics, however, were unaware that owing to an 
attack of gout in the throat, Sims Reeves had been 
suddenly incapacitated just as the performance was 
about to begin; it was Herbert, standing by his side, 
who had sung with such thrilling effect. 

J. E. Witttams, on August 9, organist and choir- 
master at All Saints’, Khartoum. He had held this post 
since 1903, and, in spite of great difficulties, maintained 
the musical service of the church at a high standard 
The two-manual organ, erected under his supervision in 
1912, was maintained and tuned by him without pro- 
fessional assistance 

HENRIETTA STAINER, at Wimborne, on July 31, the 
sole surviving sister of Sir John Stainer, aged eighty- 
six. She had taught music at Wimborne for many years, 
and took a great interest in the music of the Minster. 

HERBERT SIMMONDs, on September 6, at the age of 
forty-five. He was for many years the principal bari- 
tone in the Old Vic. Opera Company, and last year he 
played one of the principal parts in ‘ Die Meistersinger 
at Covent Garden 
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Miscellaneous 


THE COMING ASON 
For some years it has been our habit to print in the 
October and November issues all the information we 
could gather as to the plans of choral societies for the 
coming season. For several reasons, the chief of which 
was the amount of space occupied by the lists, we have 
decided to abandon this feature. We are sorry to dis- 
appoint those conductors and secretaries who sent their 
advance programmes in the expectation that these 

would be included in the present issue 


SEI 


A series of twenty-four University Extension Lec- 
tures (University of London) on ‘ Comparative Study 
of some Schools of Music,’ will be given by Miss Elsa 
West, at Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, on 
Fridays, at 7.30, commencing on October 3. The lec- 
tures (which will be illustrated) will be given also at the 
Croydon Y.M.C.A. on Thursdays, at 7.45, from October 
2. Full syllabus and particulars from Miss E. Weedon, 
Morley College. 
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Ihe Sunday Evening Concert Society continues its 
excellent series at the Working Men’s College, Crown- 
dale Road, London, N.W. The chief features of the 
October programme are: October 5, the Kutcher 
Quartet ; October 12, Quartets by Bax and Dvorak, 
played by the Pirani Trio and Miss Anne Wolfe (viola), 
and a Schumann -cycle sung by Miss Dorothy 
Helmrich ; October 19, Miss Ethel Bartlett and Mr. 
Rae Robertson, and Kodaly’s Sonata for unaccompanied 
cello, played by Mr. Livio Mannucci; October 26, 
the Molly Blower Quartet. The first concert of the 
Working Men’s College Orchestra, under Mr. Charles 


song 


Hambourg, was announced for September 27, with 
Beethoven's third Pianoforte Concerto to be played 
by Mr. Solomon 


at Gillingham, 
conductorship of Mr. Eldon Dacre. 
required. The Society will do 
and enable its solo singers to obtain 
this object it otters to its members 
irships of the value of seventy-five 


4 new choral Society is being formed 
Kent under the 
Iwo hundred 
its best to encourage 


recognition, and with 


voices are 


our vocal schol 


ate Symphony Conce 
to the 


rt on September 4 
presentation was made conductor, Mr. Basil 

send-ott on his departure for America 
nduct the Francisco Symphony 
hestra throughout the winter His locum 
} is Mr. Julian H. Clifford 
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266. About the sweet bag of a bee (4 v.) | 215.* Come, rosy morn . Oliver King 4d. 174. Festival, The Carl Hering 
Marie J. A. Wurm 3d. 85.*§Come, sisters, come A. C. Mackenzie 6d. 33.* Fisherwife’s song, The J. L. Hatto: 
406. Ah, tender flower F. Hiller 2d. | 490. Come unto Him . H. Farjeon 3d. | 394. Flaming sun is dying, The F. Hill 
236. Albion . Marie J. A. Wurm 3d. | 386. Convent Maiden, The(4v.)Schumann_ 2d. | oa — a oe 
456.* And how should I your true love know | 1.* Corall'd caves of ocean, The H. Smart 4d. _ ee as uard Selby London NC 
iat (arr. by) H. B. Gardiner 2d. | 466.° Corinna ..E.M. Boyce 4d. | 252. Flow'rets fair (2v.) ... J. Kinees 
S11.§ Angel spirits of sleep ...__G. Holst 3d. | 13.¢ Coronach Schubert 4d. | 55.* Fly forth, my song Franz Ab 
411.* Annie Laurie (arr.) C. Macpherson 4d. | 315.¢ Coronation Song E. Faning 4d. | 239. Fly not, summer hours Marie Wun 
47.° Approach of May, The Walmisley 4d. | 354.* Cradle Song, A H. Walford Davies 4d. 307.*§Fly, singing bird »  E. Elgar 
226. Apri! eve King Hall 4d. | 455.* Daffodils H. Ellingford 4d, | 385.* Forest fay, The (4 v.) .... Schumane 
114.* April showers ... J. L. Hatton 4d. | 224. Daffodils, The ... King Hall 4d, | 995- Forsaken maiden, The (ty) Tenor I 
35 ab’s o on ene es sieien " Schumane 
a ; maar song, An H. M. Higgs 4d. | 373.°§Dametus . W. Bendall 3d. | 955. Four Angels C. A. Maciron 
152. As in the field ... oof - Reinec ke 3d. 327.* Dartside ase A. Hollins 6d. | 500.* Frog, The (humorous) E. Newton 
515.§ Assemble, all ye maidens (Elegy) 441. Dawn of Day, The S. Reay 4d. | 345.*§From the green heart of the Waters 
G. Holst 8d. | 7). Day is at last departing J. Raff 4d. e i S. Coleridge-Tayle@ Tenor II 
517.* As torrents in Summer (“‘ King | 404. Day, in twilight grace, is dying Hiller 4d 86. From Venice --C. Reinecke 
Olaf") E. Elgar 3d. | 195 Deg ties _ | 311. Frost-bound H. W. Wareing 
1a At d | 183. ath of Trenar, The... J. Branms 4d. 182.* Gardener, Th B Bechen 
3. At midnight Franz Lachner 4d. ° . Se. Gener, ine... J. Srabms 
: | 79.* Departure . L. Samson 4d 245. Garden of peace, The (2 v.) Kine H 
172. At the spinning wheel... Carl Hering 34. | oo ¢ — wee peace, ov.) RIG 
- 297.* Di kory, Dickory, dock (humorous) 356.* Gentle sp eph Holbro 3S I 
138. Ave ¥ 7: P | pring ... Josey k ass 
38. Ave Maria Franz Abt 3d. H. W. Schartau 4d. | j99 Gipsy life Schumann 
30. Ave Maria Marchetti 4d. 84.* Distant bells A. C. Mackenzie 44d. 46.§ Glorious stand the mountains 
23.*§Ave Maria (“ Loreley ") Mendelssohn 3d. | 435.* Dream, baby, dream P. E. Fletcher 4d. . Reinthaler 
148. Awaking of morn, The C. Reinecke 3d. } 144.* Dreaming lake, The ... C. Reinecke 3d. 17. Glory to the Lord Schubert § 
379.* Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 460.* Dream-Pedlary Colin Taylor 4d. 15.* _ in Nature (4 v.) Schubert g Bass Il 
W. Wolstenholme 8d. 378.* Duncan Gray (humorous a. pee Swe M ate oad 
335.* Barcarolle (4 v.) ... J. Brahms 2d. | M. Richardson 4d. a a = . M $ 
| : “9. re j (2 ...C. Reinec 
437.* Beauteous Morn ... E. German 4d. | 249. Early Morning (2v.) ... J. Kinross 41. 269.* - Gent. = - wee Ma 1 . “ | 
‘ , iid » W | ; : . on 269.* Ge ght | ) Mari A. Warr 
330. Bells are ringing, The N. von Wilm 4d. 414. E arth and oem, The A. C -Ma kenzie 4d 423.* Good-night, beloved (arr.) _Pinsuti J 
37.* Bellsin May ... ° F. Hiller 4d. 130. Eat the fruit (2 v.) ..C. Reinecke 3d 488.* Goslings, The (humorous) 
78.* Be strong to hope Edward Hecht 4d. | 213. Ebb and Flow ... -. Oliver King 4d J. F. Bridge 4 (F 
6.* Bird at sea, The Henry Smart 6d. | bose Echoes ... .. B. Johnson 4d | 442. Green are the leaves A, Brent Smith 4 vi 
49.* Blanche of Prevenc« Cherubini 3d —— ~ reer i Franc ae e oo - 4 (4v.) : or yue _ 
398. Bleacher’s night song, The (4 v.) 184.° Eglantine (4 v. ) Adolf Jensen 4d. | 2 n= lleg-—sdiagalatan - Spofforts § only) 
Schumann 2d | 161. Eglantine, The ... R. Worst 4d. 22.*§Hail to thee Henry —_ 
195. Blessed are the pure ... G. E. Lake 4d, | 319 Eidola ... - F. C. Woods 4d. | 133.* Happiness ever (2 v.) ...C. Reineck 
psesy one Caw ae ie etalon “| 90. Elf, The... . L. Samson 44, | 391-_ Happy hunter, The (4 v.) Schumann 4 
425. Blind Boy, The W. G. Ross 4d - - : 358.* Hark! how the ripples G. C. Young 4 
| 153. Elves, The ... C. Reinecke 3d “ . — —_ 
424. Blow, ye gentle breezes (4 v.) ot : a P = . “ : 158.* Hark! the Lark (s.s.a.a.) Cooke 4 
J. C. Marks 4d. | 30 Elves’ Duet, The (2 v.) Karel Bend! 6d. 98.* Hark! the village bells James Shaw 4 
<a Eibioee ... E. L. Bainton 4d. | 382.*§Encinctured say a a 4a 317. Hasten, Oh! Sisters ... F. Tozer4 
343.* Bride, The (From the Island of Riigen) 309.* England L. Hatt 3d. 375. Haste thee, Nymph _ T. S. Holland 
4v.) J. Brahms 44. | "Op veninn - Smart 34, | 125. Haymakers A. H. Behrend 4 
Ry » Sen 
334.* Bridegroom, The (4v.) J. Brahms 4d. 7 a Scie xB aoaitine ast oa. | 56.° Hear, O hear my prayer (Veni, 
205.§ Bride hath paced, The J. F. Barnett 6a, | 27!-° Evening rest ee 7 Domine)  .. Mendelssoht 
- , . . 59. Evening rest Oscar Wermann 6d. | 27.*§Hearts feel that lov e Thee i 
202.§ Bright is the day (4 v.) E. Prout 6d. | . “ = 2° < 
206.§ But tell me, speak again (2 v.) | 112. Evening Star, The Franz Lachner 3d. Heaven . Henry Smart 
. . F. Barnett 6d, | 151. Evening, Wind, The ...C. Reinecke 3d. aa* Here a pretty baby lies H. A. Smith 
347.°SBut thou, O Hope _—F. H. Cowen 3d, | 434.® Exiles, The Laurent de Rillé 4d. | 465-° Here a solemn feast E. M. Boyce 
347.°§But thou, O Hope > SERS oon | 247. Here, in cool grot Mornington 
41. Call to the mountains. F. Hiller 4d 321.* Fair Daffodils ... A. H. Behrend 4d. | $16.*$His Majesty the King F. H. Cowen 
§03.* Campbells are comin’, The 395. Fair Elma F. Hiller 4d. | 970.¢ Hohenlinden F. A. Marshall 
Scottish Folk-Song (arr.) 4d. 214. Fair Luna Oliver King 4c. | 285.* Honey-bees love heath’ry heights 
220.* Cast thy bread W.S. Bennett 4d. | 318.§ Fairest of lands A. Goring Thomas 6d. | C. Lioyd 
389.* Chapel, The (4 v.) . Schumann 2d. | 377.* Fairies’ Song (4 v.) H. Brian 4d. 233. Hope oe 
234.*§Charity (La Carita) ... G. Rossini 4d. | 187.* Fairies’ Song, The (4 v.) Bishop 6d. | i — “ame Mae A eal ' 
68, Charming little valley G. Roberti 4d. | 484. Fairies were tripping, boy | 39. soa of rer F. Hiller & 
516, Chorus of Etves (Oberon) Weber 3d - D. Tayler 44. 504.* How calmly the evening _E. Elgar # 
134. Christmas Carol, A (2 v.) C. Reinecke 34, | 232. Faith... G. Rossini 3d. | 499,* How far is it to Bethlehem? _ 
119, Christmas Eve H. Marschner 6d, | 290. Falcon, The Felix Woyrsch 3d. | Geoffrey Shaw 3 
. . re rs einecke & 
100, Clieveden Woods oe F, Corder 4d 124. Fancy A. H. Behrend 4d. R. mame r-per' = ] " i r sa K 
, ae vel! . be: 250. r's Song (2 v.) ... J. Kinross 
597. Come again! sweet love (4 v.) _ Pon Gee we G Rubel 6. 102. Hurley Mill... .. F. Corder # 
J. Dowland 3d 9. Father Eternal (4 v.) ... Brahms 2d. 310.* Hurrah for merry Rastend Pierson 3 
181.* Come away, Death J. Brahms 3d. 53. Father'’swatchful eye, The FranzAbt 4d. | 173, Hussar’s departure, The Cari Hering 4 
428.* Come away, Death . J. Harrison 3d 8.* Fays’ song, The Henry Smart 6d. | 296. Hymn to Nature L. Streabbog # 
Pieces marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1}d. to 3d. each. 
§ Bands Parts. 
Feb, 1930 Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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THE ORPHEUS 


GLEES AND PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 


A COLLECTION OF 








1. *The long day closes . A. Sullivan 3d. | 63. Integer vite . Flemming 3d. 
2. *The Beleaguered . A. Sullivan 4d. | 64, *The Three Huntsmen ... C. Kreutzer 4d. | 
3. *The Homeward Watch H. Smart 3d. | 65. Parting ... a F. Otto 4d. | 
4. Come away, come away Schafer 3d. | 66. O most Holy One ' — 3d. 
5. Onward roaming Miiller 3d. | 67. *He who trusts in ladies Eise mhoser 4d. 
6. Hark! the merry drum Krugh 4d. 68. Spring's delight ... Miiller 3d. 
7. Vermeland Swedish Melody 3d. | 69. Absence ... F. Sehneider 3d. | 
8. Dear land of my fathers Do. 3d. 70. On fragrant my rtles Miller 4d. 
9. Still amid old Sweden's youth Do. 3d. | 71. O cruel maid Kalliwoda 3d. 
10. *A Franklyn'’s dogge A. C. Mackenzie &d. | 72. Twine ye roses in your hair Pohlentz 3d. 
11. All things love thee J. L. Hatton 4d. | 73. The sun is gone Bergt 3d. | 
12. A Song of Winter J. L. Hatton 4d. | 74. *Ah! with me (Deh! con t me) Seyfried 4d. 
13. Going away J. L. Hatton 6d. 75. Dear maid we .. L.de Call 3d. 
14. Sleep, my sweet J. L. Hatton 4d. | 76. I tell thee, boy ... Grassini 6d. 
15. Spring, ye flow’rets J. L. Hatton 3d. 77. Soldiers‘ chorus ... H. Werner 3d. 
16. Summer eve J. L. Hatton 4d | 78. The Ladies Reichardt 6d. 
17. The sweet creature J. L. Hatton 4d. 79. The Mariner's song M. Haydn 3d. 
18. To Julia ... J. L. Hatton 4d. | 80. To Song ... “ Weber 3d. 
19. *O thou whose beams ~ J. Goss 4d. 81. King Joy . H. Werner 4d. 
20. *T’other day as I sat J. Goss 8d | 82. Calm eyes of beauty Seyfried 3d. 
21. Hark! heard ye not J. Goss 8d 83. The Miner's song Annacker 4d. 
22. The courtly bard J. Goss 8d. | 84. Wave high your hats ... Baur 3d. 
23. The Chase .Ch. Gounod 8d, | 85. Song of Harold Harfager H. Werner 4d 
24. The night is « loudless Schubert 8d. 86. Dr. St. Paul . Zelter 2d. | 
25. *Battle song mi Schumann 6d. | 87. Oft when eve has rest ... L. de Call 3d. | 
26. Weighing Anc her G. A. Macfarren 3d | 88. The Twelve . G. W. Fink 4d. 
27. I wish to tune my quiv’ring Walmisley 6d. 89. Lord, I pray Thee Kalliwoda 3d. 
28. Cheerfulness ' ... C. Pinsuti 8d. | 90. *The Chapel C. Kreutzer 4d. 
29. How dear to me the hour C. Pinsuti 8d. | 91. *Every rustling tree Kuhlau 3d 
30. Pea , J. F. Bridge 8d. 92. The Rifleman ... - F. Otto 3d 
31. With thee, sweet hope ... J. F. Bridge 8d. | 93. Pleasing pain . L. de Call 3d. | 
32. Let maids be false G. C. Martin 6d 94. Through woods and fields C. Kreutzer 6d. 
33. The wreck of the Hesperus H. Hiles 8d. | 95. The Cuckoo mm -. L. Spohr 6d. 
34. *Hushed in death H. Hiles 8d. | 96. Peace of Mind . Steinacker 6d. 
35. *Evening .. H. Leslie 34. | 97. Huntsman’s Joy -C. Kreutzer 4d 
36. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu H. Leslie 4d 98. Maiden, listen ..C. F. Adam 3d. 
37. Night winds that so J. B. Calkin 4d. 99. Beauteous clouds H. Werner 3d 
38. Breathe soft, ye winds J. B. Calkin 4d. | 100. *Must I, then, part from thee F. Otto 3d 
39. My lady is so wondrous J. B. Calkin 3d. | 101. War song , . H. Werner 3d. 
40. Come, fill, mv boys J. B. Calkin 4d. | 102. Slumber ewestiy . Eisenhofer 3d 
41. I lov'd a lass S. Reay 4d. | 103. The Mariner's return Hoesler 6d. 
42. Love's good-morrow S. Reay 3d. | 104. Huntsman’s song Pohlentz 6d. 
43. Merrily rolls the mill-stream S. Reay 6d. | 105. Spring-time oi ...C. Kreutzer 4d 
44. Now night her dusky mantle folds Do. 6d. | 106. The Equinox... .C. Kreutzer 3d. 
45. *Bind my brows J. Stainer 6d. | 107. Hilarity ... ink ... S. H. Dehn 3d. 
46. Sleeping ,why now sleeping E. Stirling 4d 108. The Request ..C. A. Bertelsmann 4d. 
47. Disdain returned . E. Stirling 6d. | 109. Hope and Fear ... ‘ F. Otto 3d. 
48. *Bright sword of liberty Weber 3d. | 110. *Hail to the chief .. F. Schubert 3d 
49. To Night Weber 3d 111. The Dying Child I. I. Viotta 2d 
50. O’er moor and mountain  L. Spohr 3d. | 112. *Soldier’s love Kiicken 3d 
51. Come, boys, drink H. Marschner 6d. | 113. *Gondolier’s serenade F. Schubert 6d 
52. Married and Singlk H. Werner 3d. | 114. Hie thee, shallop Kiicken 6d. 
53. The Sabbath call .. C. Kreutzer 3d 115. The banners wave Kucken 4d 
54. *Evening : , L. de Call 3d 116. The Miller’s Daughter Hartel 8d 
55. Softiy, softly Seyfried 4d 117. Go, speed thy flight Otto 4d. | 
56. Banish, O maiden . O. Lorenz 2d 118. Let us be joyful... Scnneider 4d. 
57. *Lutzow’s wild chase Weber 3d. | 119. The Trooper's song Weber 3d 
58. Soldiers’ song H. Werner 3d 120. Not a spot on earth P. Winter 3d. 
59. Hark! above us C. Kreutzer 3d. | 121. Say, shall the heart ... P. Winter 3d. 
60. *Lovely night ... F. X. Chwatal 2d. | 122. The last day of May B. Molique 4d. 
61. *The Two Roses H. Werner 2d. | 123. Where's the gain of care L. de Call 4d. 
62. The Toper's Glee Zelter 3d. 124. Convivial song . B. Molique 4d. 
Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Soi-fa, 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLte AGENTS 
(May, 1930. 








125. The evening bell .C. G. Belek 
126. Tell me, on what holy ground Fy 
127. When the hues of daylight Reissige 
128. What is life ? C. Bluz 
129. Old Bacchus C. F. Acker! 
130. Serenade es F. Busy 
131. *The Young Musicians... F. Kiicke 
132. The Rhine - F. Kticke 
133. O wert thou in the cauld blast Do. 

134. The time for song is here Ferd, Rig 
135. Good-night F. Kiickes 
136. *Love and courage L. Spohr 
137. *The Toast _ Zéllne 
138. *Rest, dearest, rest F. Kiicker 
139. Hard Times J. Ditrrner 
140. The Image of the Rose G. Reichardt 
141. Tears of anguish G. Reichart 
142. Gentle sounds are floating Muller 
143. O Fatherland Franz Ab 
144. Merry May Franz Abt 
145. *Thuringian Volkslied ... Franz Ab 
146. *Farewell, thou lovely forest F, Ab 
147. Evening ... Franz Abt 
148. Union A. E. Marschne 
149. *The Three Chafers H. Trin 
150. The United Band J. Otto 


151. On the March ... V. E. Becker 
152. Vineta ... ese «. Franz Ab 
153. *The Northman’s song... F. Kiicken 
154. The Dance J. Otto 


Come, let us join the rounds lay Beal 
. What ho! what, shepherd, ho! Beal 


157. Home they brought J. Barnby 
158. Come, live with me A. Carnal] 
159. Thro’ yon lattice window Ejisenhofe 
160. Breathe, ny harp H. R, Bishop 
161. Fare thee well! C. A. Maciron 


. Come, follow me 


163. Autumn is come again... F. Corde 
164. Great Orpheus ... A.C, Mackenzie 


5. Tom he was a piper’s son 
O mistress mine... 


167. The Love Spell ... T. B. Evisoo' 
168. I wish to tune my quiv'ring Wesley 
169. Roaming ...H. Hofmam 
170, Sir Cuckoo ...H. Hofman 
171. Glorious May ...H. Hofmann 
172. In Springtime ...H. Hofman 
173. Our Maxim ...H. Hofmann 
174. In dulci jubilo ...H. Hofmann 
175. Dim and grey appear ... F. Abt 
176. *At Andernach in Rhineland F. Abt 
177. The Grave of a Singer ... F. Abt 
178. Laughing one F. Abt 
179. Tel) me where is fan vy bred Pinsuti 
180. *Hymn to Cynthia B. Tours 
181. *The Patriot .. C. H. Lloyd 
182. A sad disappointment ... McCheane 
183. Cold blows the wind .,.G. C. Martin 
184. *Fly to my mistress C. H. Lioyd 
185. Fisherman's song cee J. Raff 
186. Herdsman’s song wee J. Rais 


1}d. to 8d. each. 
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. Alpine Hunter's song J. Raff 3d. | 259. Restless love ...  L. Spohr 4d. | 331. God save the King arr. by J. Barnby 3d. 
. Come, brother, gaily drink J. Raff 6d. | 260. Know ye the land .. L. Spohr 4d. | 332. A Ballad when at sea A. H. Brewer 6d. 
. Winter song J. Raff 3d. | 261. Spring’s Oracle ... .. L. Spohr 6d. | 333. A Toast .. A. H. Brewer 3d. 
. Sad, that I must turn to dust J. Raff 3d. | 262. Hark, brothers, hark L. Spohr 4d. | 334. It was an English lady bright Wood 6d. 
Cossack’s Drinking song J. Ratf 3d. | 263, Good-night ... _L. Spohr 4d. | 335. Life . H. Cummings 3d. 
. One little starin the heaven J. Raff 3d. | 264, The shades of ni ight J. V. Roberts 3d. | 336. Hope . G. Garrett 8d. 
A mighty king is wine ... J. Raff 3d. | 265. *When evening casts Clowes Bayley 4d. | 337. Good- night, beloved Pinsuti 4d. 
God rules alone .. J. Raff 3d. | 266. A Pastoral Ballad Josiah Booth 4d. | 338. Rule, Britannia . Arne 4d. 
5. *A wet sheet and a flowing Lloyd 4d. | 267. The well of St. oe a F. Bridge 8d. | 339. Morgenlied a W. Pearce 4d. 
Stars of the summer Cruickshank 4d. | 268. Counsel L. Spohr 3d. | 340. Love's philosophy x H. Brewer 6d. 
The Norman cider ... A. E. Dyer 4d. | 269. Serenade L. Spohr 4d. | 341. Hail, sweet peace , B. Lott 6d. 
The song of the chase R. Schumann 6d. | 270. The minstrel’s life L. Spohr 3d. | 342. Thou art gone to the grave “Williams 3d. 
. Haveacare! ... R. Schumann 6d. 271. *The minstrel’s voyage... L. Spohr 4d. | 343. Come, look about thee J. Stainer 6d. 
. Hunter’s morning song R. Schumann 6d. | 272. Old affection ...  L. Spohr 3d. | 344. Jack Horner... .. T. Distin 6d. 
. At break of day... R. Schumann 6d. | 273. Drinking Song L. Spohr 6d. | 345. The last rose of summer T. Distin 3d. 
In full chase one R. Schumann 6d. | 274. Sunset P. Pitt 4d. 346. Good-night, beloved M. B. Foster 4d. 
If doughty deeds Gerard F. Cobb 6d. | 275. When fierce confli cting.. Wesley Sd. | 347. My dearie M. B. Foster 34. 
God and our country Ricardo Mahllig 3d. | 276. Come to me, dream .. Schartau 6d. 348. When through the Piazzetta Foster 4d. 
5. Youth and love... Theodore Distin 4d. | 277. Toa Kiss W. Beale 3d. | 349. *Three Men of Gotham C. H. Lloyd 4d. 
§. Calm is the lake... Franz Abt 6d. | 278. The rook sits high King Hall 6d. | 350. Song of the Minnesingers H. Leslie 6d. 
. Departure ... Franz Abt 3d. | 279. Bacchanalian Song Hi. Clarke 6d. | 351. Sweet, if you love me ... C. Harris 4d. 
The father’s wate “hful eye Franz Abt 8d. | 280. Cradle Song .. A. Stenz 3d. 352. Good-night ak C. Harris 4d. 
The night-watchman’s call Franz Abt 6d. | 281. To Phabe ..J. F. Bridge 4d. | 353. List for the bree ze . Goss 3d. 
0. The Nightingale. . _ Weelkes 3d. | 282. One by one “ Marie Wurm 3d. 354. O little harbinger of day J. Goss 4d. 
1. A Farewell ) Ricardo Mahllig 3d. | 283. Not a drum was heard Goodhart 8d. | 355. Hark, jolly shepherds A. H. Brewer 4d. 
2. Come, fill ye right merrily Stephens 6d. | 284. At that dread hour’ ...S.S. Wesley 4d. | 356. *Down in yon summer vale C. Wood 3d. 
$8. Omistress mine W.A.C. Cruickshank 6d. | 285. TheIvy ... ... C. L. Williams 4d. | 357. Hymn before action H.W. Davies 6d. 
4. *Soldier, rest . Oliver King 4d. | 286. A red, red rose ... J. V. Roberts 3d. | 358. Tally ho! .. C. Lee Williams 6d. 
5. The hardy Norseman’s. Pearsall 2d. | 287. In the pleasant summer day W. Beale 6d. | 359. *Sweet and low . . Barnby 3d 
6. The Ladies Mackenzie 3d. 288. I prithee send me back Roberts 6d. | 360. How beautiful is night yt a ‘Ellerton 8d 
7. Bacchanalian Theodore Distin 4d. | 289. *What care I Blumenthal 6d. 361. Love for such a cherry lip West 4. 
8. Toa brother artist A.C. Mackenzie 3d. | 290. While my lady ss P. Pitt 4d. 2. *Yea, cast me from Edward Elgar 4d. 
9. Sunset (Slowly sinks) W. A. Barrett 4d. | 291. A Cusetier’s Seng P. Pitt 4d. | 363. *Whether I find thee = 3d. 
). Shepherds, rise !... Henry Lahee 4d. | 292. The Flirt.. .J. F Bridge 4d. | 364. *After many a dusty mile i 6d. 
. Good- night Claude Barton 4d. | 293. The leaves to one - another Déring 4d. | 365. *It's oh to be a wild wind a 3d. 
. Like apple- -blossom .C. H. Lloyd 3d. | 294. The moon looks down ... Déring 3d. | 366. *Feasting, I watch aioe a 6d. 
. Peace C. Lee Williams 3d. | 295. *Far down the green valley Déring 3d. | 367. Awake, my lyre Bernard Johnson 8d. 
*Song of the Pediar C. Lee Williams 4d. 296. Street music Hamilton Clarke 6d. | 368. Seaside thoughts ...A. Sullivan 4d. 
. There is a garden in her face Brewer 4d. | 297. The Kiss Barnby 4d. | 369. I prithee send me back... J. Stainer 4d. 
. *Maiden fair, O deign to tell J. Haydn 4d. | 298. In laude m amoris. J. Barnby 4d. | 370. *O peaceful night . E. German 4d. 
. The Cab catch A. J. Caldicott 6d. | 299. There’s life to be seen George Miller 6d. 371. Sweet content W. G. Alcock 6d. 
. The hunt is up ... Hatton 2d. | 300. A Hunting Song .. Ed. Peirs 4d. | 372. The chough and crow ... Bishop 6d. 
. Good night H. Goetz 4d. | 301. *The hunt is up.. John Bennet 4d. | 373. *O flame of gold _—_ Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
October song H. Goetz 3d. | 302. When the cock begins tocrow Purceli 4d. | 374. *Song of the Spirits Schubert 1/6 
. *Forest scene H. Goetz 4d. | 303. Two Snails : ...J. F, Bridge 4d. | 375. Love in my bosem like a bee Woods 4d. 
. *Drinking song ... H. Goetz 4d. | 304. Shall I look to ease my hon ™ Lloyd 4d. | 376. *Christian Martyrs Laurent de Rillé &d. 
. Heave the anchor W. A. Barrett 6d. | 305. *Harmony . Beale 8d. | 377. *The trumpet sounds . 6d. 
*The Goslings ... J. F. Bridge 6d. | 306. Hark, hark! the lark ... M ‘Clarke 4d. | 378. * Jesu, our only hope oe 3d. 
5. The Stream ... John P. Attwater 3d. | 307. The Queen—God bless her! Foster 4d. | 379. *Rataplan a 6d. 
Ode to the terrestrial globe].F.Bridge 4d. | 308. Beauty was lying ...C. H. Lloyd 4d. | 380. *The Chase (La Saint-Hubert) |’ 8d. 
An old rat’s tale ... J. F. Bridge 6d. | 309. *In absence Dudley Buck 4d. | 381. Soft may thy slumbers be G. B. Allen 2d. 
. Cupid once upon a J. V. Roberts 4d. | 310. Majestic Night ... Henry Bishop 6d. | 382. *The old soldier’s dream Cornelius 6d. 
I prithee send me back... King Hall 4d. | 311. *Music all powerful J. F. Walmisley 3d. | 383. Sweet bird of — ..H. M. Higgs 4d. 
The Cryer .. King Hall 6d. | 312. Stay at home, my heart J. B. Lott 4d. | 384. Morning ... ... G. B. Allen 6d. 
A wet sheet and a ’ flowing sea Culley 4d. | 313. My true love hath my heart Williams 3d. | 385. See the shephe rd swain G. B. Allen 2d. 
Salvete civis nostri . L. Peace 6d. | 314. *The Frog Newton 4d. | 386. A choir of bright beauties Elliott 6d. 
Echoes .. O. King 3d. | 315. A Hymn to C upid ‘G. C. Martin 8d. | 387. If music be the food of love Benson 6d. 
May Morning Theodore Distin 3d. | 316. Come, sweet lass G. F. Huntley 6d. | 388. *Soldiers’ song Laurent de Rillé 4d. 
5. A Soldier’s song ... H. Clarke 4d. | 317. Midnight ws E. Sachs 4d. | 389. Thine is the glory e 3d. 
Midnight and noon H. Clarke 3d. | 318. When that I was a tiny ‘boy Ware ing 3d. | 390. *Gentle Peace (Paix Charmante) ,, 3d. 
7. Go, happy rose ... . F. lliffe 4d. | 319. Beware ... ; John E. West 3d. | 391. *A holiday song (Joyeuse Matin) , 8d 
. *The wintry winds are blowing Miiller 6d. 320. *Marching along G. Bantock 4d. | 392. *Dear land of beauty ... ade 4d. 
The three jolly pigeons Harvey Lohr 6d. | 321. *Give arouse .. ..G. Bantock 4d. | 393a.*Arrival of the conspirators . 4d. 
Where sunless rivers weep Naylor 4d. | 322. *Boot and saddle .. G. Bantock 4d. | 3938.*The Oath (Le Serment) , 6d. 
51. Come, my dear one J V. Roberts 3d. 3. Partings ; Mendelssohn 3d. | 393c.*A Praver to Isis 3d. 
52. *A lover’s counsel . H. Cowen 4d 324. Encourageme nt to alover Williams 3d. | 393p.*War song ‘Chant de Gue rre) 
*The trysting tree e J Bennett 3d. | 325. All among the barley E. Stirling 3d. Laurent de Rillé 6d. 
. Llove my Jean ... G. J. Bennett 3d. | 326. *Need I say how much I J. Robinson 3d 394. The Blind Raven W. H. Bell 3d, 
Echoes ... mf r Calkin 3d. | 327. Balmy night ..J. Robinson 3d. | 395. How sweet thy modest light Burrows 6d. 
. It was a lover * . Wood 4d. | 328. Eventide ...J. Robinson 3d. | 396. As the moments roll S. Webbe 3d. 
. When for the world’s “Mor rnington 3d. | 329. *Hymn before action H.W. Davies 4d. | 397. Shoot, false love A. H. Brewer 6d 
Upward .. ..  L. Spohr 4d. | 330. *Creation’s Hymn . Beethoven 3d. | 398. Give a man a horse he can ride Lloyd 3d. 
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399. *The Phantom Host F. Hegar 8d. | 476. Murmur not when roses fade 552. The Red Sun is Sinking H. Leslie a 
400. As torrents in summer E. Elgar 3d. R. Schumann 3d. | 553. *Fair Semele’s ... Mendelssobz The re 
401. *To Celia . C. Lee Williams 4d. | 477. Gather yerosebuds A. M. Richardson 4d. | 554. *John Peel (arranged &. Geor 
402. Balmy sweetness John Bayley 3d. | 478. *Dear little shamrock (arr. by) Button 3d, | 555. *Sir Eglamore ... .. (arranged pt. “e 
403. *Fleeting Life Peter Cornelius 8d. | 479. *Roman war song eon J. Lyon 4d. | 556. Song should breathe W. H. Cumming ears’ pe 
404. *Sorrow’s tears Peter Cornelius 3d, | 480. The spectres’ dance .. F. Schubert 3d. | 557. Oh, the Summer — a . 
405. In the midst of life Peter Cornelius 6d. | 481. *The Tziganes Laurent de Rillé 6d. | 558. Tears, idle tears yf intere: 
406. *Pilgrim’s song .. Peter Cornelius 3d. | 482. *Comrades songofhope A. Adam 3d. | 559. =— alk 24 "Bridge built o 
407. The passing bell Peter Cornelius 4d. | 483. *Men of Harlech Arr. by J. Tilleard 3d. | 560. *Oh! the noble Duke of Yor: edt 
408. Trooper's s mg . Peter Cornelius 4d. | 484. Loves wakes Cc . Parry 3d. | 561. *I would I were the glow- 2 .@nterest, 
409. *The Patriot's vow Peter Cornelius 8d. | 485. *The mad dog C. H. H. Parry 6d. | 562. *Who rides for the King ? Somerville pon 
410. Hymn to the Sun Laurent de Rillé 6d. | 486. An analogy . C. H, H. Parry 3d. | 563. *The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomoné Thoug 
411. *To arms .. Laurent de Rillé 8d. | 487. Hang fear, cast away care - 3d. | 564. *Cargoes .. H. B. Gardine @ llerv ; 
412. Marriage of the frog Brewer 6d. | 488. That very wise man - 4d 565. From yonder rustling G. J. Elvey a . 
413. *O my luve 's like a red Brewer 3d. | 489. Orpheus .. ; : 4d. | 566. Thou comest here Mendelssoha @ cen tre 
414. Three Mariners ... . Brewer 4d. | 490. *The old hunter.. Brahms 3d. 567. *Ah, were I on yonder — oo ‘Jed 
415. *The kevs of heaven (arr. by) Button 6d. | 491. *United are we .. Brahms 3d. | 568. Royal Danaé... a decides 
416. *Where lies the land R. Rogers 8d. | 492. *The soldier's death Brahms 2d. | 569. Orb of Helios... the extr 
417. Let my voice ring out ...C.H. Lloyd 3d. | 493. *Marching we Brahms 3d. | 570. The Village Blacksmith W. H Weis 
418. The Worker's .. Laurent de Rillé 8d. | 494. On guard Brahms 2d. | 571. Simon the cellarer ...J. L. Hattofiend of tl 
419. *The traveller's farewell ‘ 8d. | 495. Serenade os Laurent de Rillé 4d. | 572. *London Town ... ... E. German . ful 
420. *In this hour (T.1.8.B.)... Pinsuti 3d. | 496. Out of the deep i $d. | 573. *Vision of Belshazzar P. E. Fletcher beautilu 
421. It is the miller’s daughter Hervey 4d. | 497. Swiss shepherd's farewell a 6d. 574. *Lullaby of Love - - West en 
422. The hen and the carp Mboellendorff 8d. | 498. Song of the vineyard .., - 6d. | 575. A Reasonable Woman W. H. Reed : 
423. A Spring shower Moellendorff 4d. | 499. Drinking Song ibe me 4d. | 576. *The Three Knights’ ... E. German stand on 
424. *Linden blossom Moellendorff 3d. | 500. O my City 8d. | 577. *The tide rises, the tide falls A. Cares @.. os 
425. In this hour (a.1.B.B.) .. Pinsuti 3d. | 501. *Glories of our blood and state 'G. B. 44 | 578. *Dirge a .. E. BoyegltS Magi 
426. *The Rider's Song Cornelius 6d. | 502. A Canadian boat song ... Williams 1d. | 579. Choric Measure ... eve For the 
427. *My heart's dearest . W. Speiser 3d. | 503. Mopsa .. Williams 3d. | 580. The Bramble _... - jet 
428. The merry frogs... ... W. Speiser 4d. | 504. There was a maid Williams 3d. | 581. The Bowl . ; irom enc 
429. *The handy man ... W. Speiser 3d. | 505. Dormi Jesu Williams 3d. | 582. *A Slumber Song ... F.N. Lohr en ho 
430. Oh proud and haughty... W. Speiser 3d. | 506. Crossing the bar -- Williams 3d. | 583. Her hair the net of golden wire seen 
431. The midnight guard A. E. M. Grétry 3d. | 507. The frog and the crab... Williams 4d. G, Williams @ resonanc 
432. The dance Laurent de Rillé 6d. | 508. Faithless Sally Brown ... Williams &d. | 584. How sleep the brave... G. Bantock 
433. Vintage Song... = 4d. | 509. A Lament (arr. by) H. E. Button 3d. | 585. *The wind and the rain T. F. Dunhill @ symptor 
434. An Autumn evening 2° 4d. | 510. *Land o’ the leal (arr. by) 3d. | 586. *Who is Silvia ... 00 divid od 
435. The oath of the forest ep 4d. | 511. Evening Song Laurent de Rillé 4d. | 587. *It was a lover and his lass m IV - ‘ 
436. Allan Water (arr. by) H. E. Button 3d. | 512. Song of the Quarrymen a 6d. | 588. *Come away, death Two « 
437. My heart is sair (arr. by) a 3d. 513. Hymnto Harmony. 6d. | 589. *Ring out, wild bells P. E. Fletcher z 
438. *Annie Laurie (arr. by) a 3d. 514. Battle Song ... Laurent de Rillé 4d. | 590. *The Wanderer . E. Elgar @ May ¢* 
439. *Drink to me only (arr. by) 3d. | 515. Softly fall the shades Hatton 4d. | 591. *Zut! Zut! Zut! (Remember) “ is the fa 
440. O night : om ¢ "Hatton 3d. | 516. *Lucifer in starlight .. G. Bantock 8d. 2. To the Audience . H. Clarke _ 
441. *Break, break ... R. Rogers 4d. | 517. Let the hills ... B. Richards 6d. | 593. The Nightingale... .. A. Rowley in the le 
442. O Stille Nacht ... ... E. German 4d. | 518. A Lullaby C. Lee Williams 3d. | 594. Ha, Ha! this world doth T. Weelkes sn} 
443. Go, rose ’ . W. Beale 4d. | 519. Ware wire! .. C. Lee Williams 4d. | 595. In Dulci Jubilo .. R. L. Pearsall @ antiphol 
444. *Only a pin A. H. Brewer 4d. | 520. Departure of the Laurent de Rillé 8d. | 596. Nursery Rhymes (humorous) Carse antiphot 
445. Fill the bow! (a.1.8.B.) West 6d. | 521. *Lullaby J. Brahms 2d. 97. A Hymn of the Homeland Sullivan! I 
446. *Fill the bowl (1.1.s.B.) West 6d. | 522. *Early one morning (arr.) Dunhill 3d. | 598. *The Herald we Elgar In the « 
447. *Bushes and Briars (arranged) 3d. | 523. *Festival Song ... Bantock 6d. | 599. *The Ash Grove... “a : (arranged) indepe 
448. The Jolly Ploughboy (arranged) 3d. | 524. *Little Sandman (arr. by) “i. E. West 4d. | 600. *The Minstrel-Boy (arranged) @ INdepen 
449. *The Réveillé ... Edward Elgar 8d. | 525. *The Boy A. H. Brewer 4d. | 601. Diaphenia C. V. Stanford respect 
450. The gongs are beating Julius Otto 4d. | 526. *Alexander aan A. H. Brewer 3d. | 602. The Lee Shore . P. E. Fletcher 4 . J 
451. Boat Song ‘ G. A: Macfarren 4d. | 527. *Lass of Richmond Hill A. H. Brewer 4d. | 603. *Fain would I change that note west an 
452. *The piper o’ Dundee G. Bantock 6d. | 528. There wasanoldman A. H. Brewer 4d. R. V. Williams 4 th in 
453. Shades of the heroes T. Cooke 8d. | 529. Viking Song J. Harrison 6d. | 604. The Call ... ’ T. F. Dunhill @ North 1 
454. *Pibroch of Donuil Dhu G. Bantock 6d. | 530. *Riders of the Night Laurent de Rillé 6d. | 605. *Song of the Volga Boatmen ... (arr.) 4 into the 
455. There be none of G. A. Alcock 3d. | 531. *Two Messages ... H. Maréchal 8d. | 606. If I were yonder wave E. L. Bainton 
456. *Duncan Gray A. M. Richardson 4d. | 532. The Inn of Life ... .. M. Delmas 6d. | 607. *In silent night... (arr.) J. Brahms @ these ke 
457. Canst thou forget ..J. W. Elliott 4d. | 533. He that hath a pleasant Hatton 3d. | 608. Farewell, Manc —_— (Old English) It wo 
458. O hush thee, my baby ... A. Sullivan 4d. | 534. The Cavaliers... R. Pech 6d. | 609. Turtle Soup .. N.F. B. Johnson ; 
459. The rainy day A. Sullivan 3d. | 535. *The Sailor’s Return P. E. Fletcher 6d. | 610. *The Lee Shore S. Colerid e-Taylor @ Frecleric 
460. *Evening ... A. Sullivan 3d. 536. The Winter is gone . (arranged) 3d. | 611. Song of the Vikings... . Faning § ars 
461. Bacchanalian chorus J. W. Elliott 6d. | 537. Invocation E. Paladilhe 4d. | 612. IlovedaLass ... F. W. Wadely @ boards, 
462. *Joy to the victors A. Sullivan 4d. | 538. I fear thy kisses A. H. Brewer 3d. | 613. There be none of Beauty’s Daughters now ap 
463. *Eldorado - .. C. Pinsuti 4d. | 539. The Queen of my heart A. H. Brewer 4d. G. Rathbone 4 . i 4 
464. *Soldier, rest Arthur Somervell 4d. | 540. *A dirge of kisses P. E. Fletcher 4d. | 614. The Lincolnshire — ‘(arrang’ od) 4 ‘TI 
465. *Walpurga Hegar 8d. | 541. Sally in our alley .. (arranged) 4d. (To be continued.) 
466. *Laird o° Co kpen n(hum.) Bantock 6d. | 542. Crossing the bar.. T. F. Dunhill 3d. struct 
467. *The peaceful lake R. Schumann 3d. | 543. Echoes ... . T. F. Dunhill 3d. from 
468. The Minnesingers R. Schumann 3d. | 544. *Full fathom five T. F. Dunhill 4d. 
469. *The lotus flower R. Schumann 3d. | 545. The Land of little haat Naylor 4d. mech 
470. *Life’s crown is love R. Schumann 4d. | 546. *Ballade . Bantock 6d. : 
471. The bells of spring R. Schumann 64. | 547. May Day.. j. B. Lott 6d. has 1 
472. *The night march R. Schumann 44. | 548. *Sleeping . E. German 4d, meu 
473. *Song of Freedom R. Schumann 4d. | 549. The Marseillaise... (arranged) 3d. I 
474. Like pearls the dew-drops rest ,, 3d. | 550. The Arethusa ... +» _W. Shield 4d. and t 
475. Bi m or snow me 3d. | 551. *Rolling down to Rio ... E. German 6d. ipe 
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